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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. W. D. Bayley requests informa- 
tion upon the two following genealogical 
queries : 

Ist. The relationship of Anne and 
Thomasine Milward, the wives of Treville 
Lambton of Hardwick, to Sir Thomas 
Milward, Chief Justice of Chester. 

2nd. The relationship of .... Cradock, 
first wife of Richard Floyer of Blacken- 
hall (father by his second of the purchaser 
of Hints, co. Staff. 1601) and mother of 
Mrs. Biddulph of Elmhurst, and of Mary 
Cradock, wife of Robert Palmer, Alder- 
man of London, and mother of another 
Mrs. Biddulph (dadghter-in-law to the 
preceding) to the family of Cradock at 
Stafford, branches of which settled at 
Careswell Castle, Wickhambroke, co. Suf- 
folk, and Hartforth, co. Durham. 

S. P. requests an explanation of the 
following colophon of the Aldine edition 
of Martial, 1501. 

QUISQUIS ES QUI QUOQUOMODO 
HUJUSCE EXCUSIONIS ERGO 
ADVERSUS IERIS, DAM- 

NATUS ESTO ET REUS 
ILL. 8S. V. NE DICAS 
TIBI NON PR&- 

DICTUM. 

CAVE. 

A Correspondent favours us with the fol- 
lowing particulars in completion of the no- 
tice of DEAN MEREWETHER in our last 
Magazine. ‘The Dean was the elder son 
of Mr. John Merewether of Blackland, 
co. Wilts. whose grandfather, John Mere- 
wether, M.D. died at Chippenham in 
1774, being the only son of John Mere- 
wether, of Devizes, M.D. who died in 
1724, et. 69, who attended Bishop Ken 
in his last illness, and whose daughter, 
Jane Merewether, married William Haw- 
kins (died 1748), the grandson of Izaak 
Walton (by his second wife Ann Ken), and 
the executor and biographer of Bishop Ken, 
The Dean was the nephew of Henry 
Alworth Merewether, D.C.L. Serjeant-at- 
Law, Attorney General to Queen Ade- 
laide, and Recorder of Reading, and the 
cousin of Henry Alworth Merewether, 
Barrister-at-Law, and Recorder of De- 
vizes. His only brother is the Rev. 
Francis Merewether, Rector of Wool- 
hope, co. Hereford; and his sister Mary 
Ann is the wife of Samuel Wesley, Mus. 
Doc. The Dean married Mary Ann, dau. 
of .... Baker, of Wiley, co. Wilts. by 
whom he had six sons and three daugh- 
ters.”’ 

The same Correspondent gives us the 
following particulars of the Rev. Joseph 
Eaton, M.A., F.S8.A:, Minor Canon of 


Chester Cathedral, whose death was noticed 
in our last Mag. p. 549. “He was the 
son of the Rev. Joseph Eaton, M.A. 
Rector of Thurstanton in Cheshire, and 
Minor Canon of the Cathedral, who died 
in Dec. 1800. The son married in July, 
1800, Ann, daughter of Thomas Boydell, 
of Trevallyn Hall, co. Denbigh, esq. and 
niece of Alderman Boydell of London, 
which lady predeceased her husband, and 
has a monument in Chester Cathedral. 
He was well acquainted with the antiqui- 
ties of Cheshire, and assisted the late 
Dean Cholmondeley in preparing the pedi- 
grees of various families connected with 
that noble house, and the Dean in Feb. 
1810, proposed him as a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, paid all the fees, 
and then announced to him the honour he 
had long coveted. He afterwards assisted 
Dr. Ormerod in some of the minor de- 
tails of the History of Cheshire; and the 
notices of the Cheshire Clergy of the 
name of Eaton, mentioned throughout 
the volumes, were communicated by him. 
(Vol. iii. p. 444; and vol. i. pref. p. xv.) 
He and his father had been officially con- 
nected with Chester Cathedral nearly a 
century; and his reminiscences of his own 
early contemporaries, and his anecdotes of 
his father’s, were, a few years ago, ex- 
tremely vivid and peculiarly racy. At 
that time he possessed an acute and 
vigorous understanding, an accurate and 
tenacious memory, which became im- 
paired by age, and weakened by physical 
infirmities. He was also Chapter Clerk 
to the Cathedral, and during his reten- 
tion of this office he was presented with 
numerous testimonials for the improve- 
ment he effected in the estates of the 
Chapter.’’ 

O. R. begs to inform ‘A. Raven” 
(Gent. Mag. for May 1850, p. 458), that 
one of the seven copies which constituted 
the first impression of Kine James I.’s 
Bastticon Doron was a few years ago 
in the possession of Archibald Constable, 
esq. of Edinburgh. It was seen by Dr. 
M‘Crie, and is mentioned by him in his 
Life of Melville, ii. 489. Dr. M‘Crie 
states that Mr. Constable’s copy was “ per- 
haps the only one”’ then existing; but 
this may fairly be doubted. A little in- 
quiry will probably bring others of them 
to light. 

Errata.—P. 545, the father of Sir 
James Edward Smith, though a dissenter, 
was not a dissenting minister. Page 514, 
col. 2, for Ulster read Ulbster. Page 
553, col. 2, line 7 from foot, for Purris 
read Purvis. 
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RECOVERY OF THE LOST ACCUSATION OF SIR THOMAS WYATT, 
THE POET, BY BISHOP BONNER. 


THERE are few compositions of the 
reign of Henry VIII. of a more strik- 
ing character than the Defence of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, in reply to an accusa- 
tion of high treason preferred against 
him by Bishop Bonner. As a speci- 
men of the oratory of our forefathers 
this noble paper stands unrivalled; 
and, as a proof of the argumentative 
skill and overpowering wit of Wyatt, 
“it has contributed,” as has been well 
remarked, “almostas muchas his poems 
to his celebrity.” The effect of this sin- 
gular document is heightened by the 
circumstance that, in reference to the 
incident to which it relates, it stands 
alone. It is the picturesque ruin of 
a transaction respecting which every 
other atom of information has perished. 
In the year 1538 Wyatt was sent by 
Henry VIII. on an embassy to the 
Emperor Charles V. Bonner, not then 
a bishop, and Dr. Haynes, afterwards 
one of the king’s chaplains, were tempo- 
rarily joined in commission with the gay 
and gallant poet. They were also ac- 
companied by Mason, afterwards Sir 
John Mason and Chancellor of Oxford. 
In 1541,some years after Wyatt’sreturn 
from his embassy, he was suddenly 
thrown into the oben on a charge of 
having treasonably misconducted him- 
self on his mission. He was subjected 
to a rigorous examination, and was 
ultimately indicted on this most serious 
accusation. He was tried, and the 
paper alluded to was his speech ad- 
dressed to the jury in his defence. No 
chronicler or diarist has mentioned or 
even glanced at this transaction. No 
letter has yet been found which con- 
tains any reference to it. No indict- 


ment or record of the trial is known to 
be preserved. Important as such an 
incident must be considered when re- 

arded historically, and interesting as 
it is in reference to the biography of 
one of the most brilliant characters of 
the time of Henry VIIL., no trace of it 
has been found save this one paper. 
A question affecting the life of such a 
man as Wyatt must have produced 
some public excitement; it must also 
have profoundly stirred the hearts of 
many persons of high position and 
illustrious merit, connected with him 
by ties of blood or friendship ; persons 
whose movements and feelings ordina- 
rily set in motion the pens of busy 
scribblers ; but neither its importance 
nor its attractiveness secured it any 
memorial. It was left unrecorded, un- 
chronicled, unregistered, and, conse- 
quently, became as much unknown, 
and was as entirely forgotten, as if it 
had never been. 

This fact appeared so extraordinary 
that we at onetime doubted the authen- 
ticity of the Defence. Nor was our 
suspicion lessened by the circumstance 
that it was first printed by Horace 
Walpole. But after an inspection of 
the MS. (Harleian MS. 243), and a 
full consideration and testing of its 
contents, all hesitation was abandoned. 
We cannot dwell upon the reasoning 
which satisfied us, but we felt it to 
be perfectly conclusive, and rose from 
the examination thankful to Gray the 
poet for having been the first to tran- 
scribe the precious relic, and to Wal- 
a for having made it widely known 

y means of the press. 
The Defence is remarkable, on an 
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account which adds singularity to its 
other claims upon our notice: it was 
successful. Wyatt was acquitted, and 
the jealous tyrant by whose direction 
the law was put in motion against him 
gave testimony to the power of Wyatt's 
eloquence and the invincible character 
of his many attractive qualities, by re- 
admitting him into the whirlpool of 
the court, and rewarding his services 
and persecutions by grants of offices 
and lands. 

But, after all, the Defence, admirable 
as it is in all qualities necessary for the 
purpose at which it was aimed, strong 
in argument and rich in wit, tells com- 
paratively little about the main inci- 
dent with which it was connected. We 
are informed that the accusation pro- 
eeeded principally from the crafty 
malice of Bonner, who abused Haynes's 
simpleness ; we are taught to believe 
that the charge was one of the for- 
geries of Bonner’s mean and paltry 
jealousy ; and we find that, in what- 
ever shape it appeared, it must have 
rambled out into a variety of parti- 
culars difficult to fit into any ordinary 
charge of high treason, but which threw 
strong light upon the peculiarities of 
all the persons mentioned, and gave 
admirable scope for Wyatt's power of 
reply. As a mere description, it is pic- 
turesque, and extremely amusing. It 
represents Wyatt as a gay and dashing 
eourtier, full of spirit and fun, ever 
ready with a joke and an oath, gallantly 
dressed, and displaying his noble bear- 
ing and courtly manners in finecontrast 
to the plain attire and homely demean- 
our of his co-ambassadors, a couple 
of fat priests, whose mean, uncourtier- 
like behaviour made their elegant co- 
adjutor ashamed of them. Wyatt 
shrunk from the contemptuous ridicule 
excited by their manners and appear- 
ance. We learn that Wyatt mingled 
in all the gaieties of life in the places 
which they visited; that in company 
with the chief gallants he rode with 
footcloth and velvet and gilt harness, 
and partook of all fashionable amuse- 


‘ments, the principal being to chat and 


gossip with the nuns. ‘The brother- 
priests, meanwhile, were left behind at 
their lodgings, not conning their pater- 
noster nor hearing mass, for Wyatt 
accuses them of ultogether omitting to 
attend divine service, “as though it 
was buta superstition.” And yet they 


too had their pleasures, or at any event 
Bonner had, as will hereafter appear. 

The whole defence is entertaining 
and picture-like, but it is the account of 
only one of the parties to the transac- 
tion, and many an inquirer, we ven- 
ture to say, has longed to see what 
was really the accusation which called 
forth such powerful recrimination ; 
many probably have searched for it, 
and regretted that, save for this one 

aper, the whole history is a blank. 

he subsequent career of Bonner 
(which in spite of the ingenious criti- 
cism of Dr. Maitland we cannot but 
consider to have been most wickedly 
cruel and discreditable,) creates a pre- 
judice against him, and the genius 
of the accused, “the delight of the 
muses and of mankind,” produces a 
feeling in his favour; one is inclined 
beforehand to believe that “ this man,” 
as Wyatt scornfully designates his 
episcopal accuser, “thought rather to 
defame ... than sincerely to accuse ;” 
but still there will lurk in the mind of 
all honest inquirers a suspicion that 
if it were not for the unaccountable 
loss of Bonner’s own version of the 
story, the matter might possibly wear 
another aspect. 

That loss we are now about in great 
part to supply. Unknown and un- 
observed, Bonner’s own copy of his 
charges against Wyatt occurs amongst 
the Petyt MSS. in the Inner Temple 
library, and some time ago we were 
kindly permitted to make a transcript 
of it. The history of the affair turns out 
to have been as follows. On the 2nd 
September, 1538, Bonner, being then at 
Blois, wrote home to Cromwell, who was 
at that time the king’schief minister and 
favourite, aletter of crimination against 
Wyatt. This is the letter of which 
Bonner’s copy exists, and which we 
are now about to print. Cromwell was 
too wise to call Wyatt to account pub- 
licly on such an accusation, although 
some passages in Wyatt’s defence shew 
that the prime minister communicated 
gp tee with him upon the subject. 

t is clear that Wyatt knew that Bon- 
ner had written letters against him to 
Cromwell, and that he was anxious to 
return to England to defend himself. 
Wyatt also suspected, what it is also 
plain from the following letter was the 
case, that Cromwell desired Bonner 
to observe and advertise him respect- 
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ing Wyatt's conduct; but Cromwell’s 
intention in this direction was rather, 
it would seem, in order that he might 
be the better able to judge of Wyatt’s 
ability than with any unfriendly de- 
sign of gs up an accusation 
against him. It was Cromwell’s wish 
that Wyatt himself should have played 
the same part towards bisho ar- 
diner, then ambassador to ees, 
Wyatt's spirit revolted against the 
employment, but the supple Bonner 
had no such scruples. Against Gar- 
diner, as well as against Wyatt, by 
means of Bonner “ and one Barnaby,” 
Gony Barnaby Fitzpatrick, and 
the same messenger to whose care Bon- 
ner entrusted his letter against Wyatt, ) 
a rare “tragedy and suspicion,” as 
Wyatt terms it, was stirred up.* 

Whilst Cromwell lived Wyatt was 
safe; but, on his fall in 1540, either 
Bonner renewed his accusation, or his 
previous letter came to knowledge on 
the inspection of Cromwell’s papers. 
Bonner, Haynes, and Mason, were 
examined by the Council. The two 
latter added to Bonner’s previous 
accusation a charge of holding intel- 
ligence with cardinal Pole. Wyatt 
was now sent to the Tower, examined 
upon interrogatories, and put upon 
his trial. It was now also that he 
uttered his celebrated Defence. 

Requesting our readers to bear in 
mind that such was the course of the 
transaction, we will here introduce 
Bonner’s Letter, reserving a few com- 
ments upon it for the conclusion of 
our paper. 

LETTER FROM BisHop BoNNER TO 

CroMwEL1L, Eart or Essex. 
[Petyt MS. No. 47, fo. 9.] 


The Copie of my letters sent from 
Blose by Barnabie, secundo Sep- 
tembris. 


Beyng sorie, on the oon side, that I 
shulde mislike ony thing in such an ex- 
cellent witte as Mr. Wyat hath, with 
singuler and many good qualitees, and 
bounden, yet, on the other side, truelie 
and sincerelie to serue my souereigne 
lorde, and likewise to aduertise your 
honorable good lordship, commanding me 
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so to doo, I shall, as the tyme and lacke 
of leaser will serue, brieflie touche diuerse 
things wherein I can not commende but 
myslike the doyng of Mr. Wyat, not dow- 
ting but my college Mr. Haynes bath all 
redie at lenght declared fully and plente- 
fully the same unto your good Lordship. 

But this shall I right humblie beseche 
your good lordeship, if ye shall perceyve 
this witte and qualitees of Mr. Wyat may 
be soo purged from fawtes that they may 
serue to the honour and profitt of the 
kings highnes, this my doyng may be 
taken but for the discharging of my dutie 
and the profite of that ientilman, who 
surelie I doo love well for his good quali- 
tees, and am sorie that by evill companye, 
and counsaill of that unthriftie bodye 
Mason,t he is this corrupted. 

First, it may like your lordeship to un- 
derstande, that in our seconde audience 
with themperour, wher Mr. Heynes and 
I declared de potestate puntificis et de 
concilio, as heretofor we have written, we 
mysliked Mr. Wyat, for that not only afor 
but also after he discouraged us greatly, 
sayng, ‘* Ye shall doo noo good with 
thempcrour, I knowe it, and I have tolde 
the king myself in my lettres that he lawn- 
ceth the soore befor it be ripe ;’’ and ouer 
this, when themperour in this seconde au- 
dience gave us answer aswe in our other let- 
ters hauewritte, Mr. Wyat nothing ernestlie 
staket in it, nor desired effectuaily thempe- 
rour to heare us further, or to committe the 
matter to othir and they to make relation 
to his maiestie; but incontinentlie upon 
themperours answer, ye and afor thempe- 
rour self had utterlie discouraged us, he 
said, setting forth oolde things begoun by 
hymself and passing over ours, ‘* Sire, 
albeit here your maiestie giffeth us but 
small hope touching our requests, yet the 
kings maiestie, hauing protested efsones 
not to be at any counsell to be indicted 
by the bishop of Rome, will repose neuer- 
theles in your maiesties former promisse ;”’ 
and thus, leving themperour and retornyng 
with us, he tolde us by the waye, ‘* Ye 
haue sponne a faire threde. I knewe well 
enoughe how you shulde spede;’’ and he 
spake the woordes soo as thoughe he re- 
ioysed that we hadde not spedde, lest our 
speding shuld have been a dispraise to 
hym, who speking afore therein could not 
preuayle. 

If. I myslike Mr. Wyat that sending 
lettres to Mr. Mason, whiche by chaunce 
I saw, did out of Englund write, that he 





* See Foxe’s Martyrs, v. 150, edit. 1838. 


+ This “ unthrifty body’ was afterwards Sir John Mason, privy councillor from . 
Heary VIII. to Elizabeth, and Chancellor of Oxford. Camden terms him “ vir gravis 
atque eruditus, ecclesiasticorum beneficiorum incubator maximus.’’ He died in 1566, 
Abingdon, his native town, was greatly benefited by his liberality. 


t So in MS. for “ stuck.” 
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was made a God here with the king and 
his counsaill, and bade Mason speke 
boldely, for he was in commission as well 
as we, and that in his commendations he 
willed Mason to make theym unto us, 
but not shewe us his lettre. 

III. I myslike Mr. Wyat that at his re- 
tourn out of Englande, and his arrivall at 
Marseilles the xiijth of Julie about noone, 
he did, soo sone as he had dyned with us in 
the galee,* goo alone to Grandevilet first 
and afterwards to themperour, neyther 
making us pryve what he wolde saye, nor 
contented to take us with hym to hear 
what shuld be sayed; which he might 
have doon well if he truelie and playnelie 
entended to procede. But, doynge things 
after this sort, they may tell after what 
they lyste, and soo in like wise write and 
deceyve their Mr: that putteth theym in 
trust. And, surelie, both Mr. Wyot and 
Mason were desirous to haue had us goon, 
and that they made our commyng not to 
be by the waye of ambassadours, but 
oonlie to tell themperour de potestate 
pape et de concilio, and hauing his answer 
to departe, as Mason hymselfe tolde me. 

IV. I myslike that Mr. Wyat, hanyng 
receyued lettres by Barneby from the 
Kings highnes, a litle afor our departure 
from Barcelone, to expostulate with them- 
perour for the placing of the kings high- 
nes, and unkynde handeling of his grace 
in this trewes lately concluded, and hauing 
occasion to doo it befor our departure, and 
in our presence, he went alone to Grande- 
vele, and, at his retourne thense, said, he had 
tolde hym howhe had receyued lettres from 
the king to expostulate with themperour, 
and that Grandevele sayd, ‘‘ What! yet 
moor expostulation?’’ ‘ Ye faithe,’’ 
quoth he ‘‘for the vnkynde handeling 
of the king in the treatie of trewes.’’ 
Whether he said soo, yea or nay, I can not 
tell, but this he said further to us, and I 
beleve in that he said very truthe, “‘ I have 
procured with Grandevele that to morrow, 
saynt James eve, you shall haue audience 
and libertie to take your leave ;’’ and 
then he made as thoughe at that tyme he 
woold goo with us hymself. But the day 
folowing, a litle befor evensonge, Mr. 
Wyot cam to our lodging and sayd, that 
themperour had sent for us (messynger 
other than hym self we sawe noon), and 
he sayd withall, that themperour woold 
not haue hym to comme as then with us, 
but woold speke with hym the next day, 


and us to comme alone, whiche we did. 
And the morowe next after (whiche was 
Saynt James day) Mr. Wyot hym self 
repayred to themperours lodging and from 
thence to Jonkaes, a place of nunnes, 
wher the fest and solempnite was kept, 
talking with themperour all the waye, and 
after such mery sorte and fashion that ex- 
postulation was turned to oblivion. Bar- 
nabie did tell us thereof, and wooll agayn 
tell it if he be requyred, and Mr. Wyot 
hymself reioysed at the same at dyner. 
And surelie that is a great marke that he 
shoteth at, to please themperour and 
Grandevele, and to be noted to be in 
themperours fauour, whom he magnifieth 
aboue all mesure. And the not goyng of 
Mr. Wyot with us to take our leave, es- 
pecially hauing thereon occasion to ex- 
postulate, and the next day his goyng aloon 
after suche ioyfull maner, engendring in 
my heade, as I tolde Mr. Heynes, that 
Mr. Wyot sincerelie proceeded not, but 
was lothe we shulde eyther here or see the 
manner of his proceding and doyngs in 
that expostulation, for, as I tolde Mr. 
Heynes, if Mr. Wyat entended to procede 
after a sincere sorte, why woold he be lothe 
to haue us in companye, who might be a 
good declaration for hym if he ernestlie did 
set his maisters commandement forward. 

V. I mislike that Mr. Wyat, in his 
communication touching his legation with 
themperour, dooth often call to his re- 
membrance his emprisonement in the 
Towere,t which semeth soo to sticke in 
his stomacke that he can not forget it ; 
and his manner of speking therein is after 
this sorte, ‘*‘ Goddes bludde! was not that 
a prety sending of me ambassadour to 
themperour, first to put me into the Tower, 
and then furthewith to send me hither? 
This was a waye indede to get me credite 
here. By godds preciouse bludde, I had 
rather the king shuld set me in Newgate 
then soo doo.”’ 

VI. I mislike that Mr. Wyat, com- 
monyng of his expense, semeth greatlie to 
charge the kinge, as who saythe he spen- 
deth his goodes and solde his lande to doo 
his grace seruice, not hauing of the kings 
highnes to beare it. Where, in very dede, 
if he were a good husbande, the dietts of 
iiij. marks woold fynde his house that he 
kepeth after a fer other sorte than it is 
kepte.§ But the trouthe is, hym self is 
giffen all upon pleasure, and spending 
vnthriftely apon nunnes ther, that all the 





* Galley. 


+ Cardinal Granvelle. 


¢ Wyatt was confined in the Tower for some months in 1535, or early in the fol- 
lowing year. The cause is not precisely ascertained, but it arose out of a quarrel with 
the Duke of Suffolk. 
§ Wyatt made frequent representations upon this subject to Cromwell. But his 
details do not savour of the unthrift which Bonner attributes to him. ‘+ My house 
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world knoweth this, and Mason and other 
of his house spende apon harlotts on the 
other side, soo that all will cum to nought; 
his honest seruaunts greatlie pyteyng hym 
and lamenting to other that all will comme 
to nought. 

VII. I mislike Mr. Wyat that he hath 
been and is so ernestly set to auaunce and 
bringe to passe themperoures overtures to 
the kinges highnes of marriage, that be- 
cause the kinges maiestie will not rownde- 
lie accept theym, and out of hande ioyne 
with themperour, semblablie as he coveted 
and travayled in England, putting thempe- 
rour in great expectation and hoope there- 
of, he forbereth not to make exclamations 
and after this sorte. ‘‘ By goddes bludde, 
ye shall see the kinge our maister cast out 
at the carts tail, and if he soo be serued, 
by godds body,* he is well serued.’’ 
And, as far as I remember, Mr. Heynes, 
Blagge, and Mason beyng at the table, 
the woordes wer also with a moor better 
addition, it is to wit, ‘‘ By godds bodie, 
I woold he might be soo serued, and 
then were he well serued.’’ He was soo 
hote herein, and soo ofte spake at the 
table hereof, the same daye as I re- 
member that we coom from Barcelone, 
that, by the charge of my soule, my 
stomake boyled and I coulde not kepe in, 
but sayde, ‘‘ Noo, sur,’’ quoth I, “it were 
not mete that his grace shulde be soo 
serued.’’ ‘* Not soo serued,’’ sayd Mr. 
Wyat, ‘‘ why not so serued?’’ ‘‘ Mary,’’ 
quoth I, ‘‘ because the king, our master, 
hath heretofore showed soo moche kynde- 
nes, bothe to themperour and the Frenche 
king, that they can not with their honour 
cast hym out at the carts tail.’’ Mr. 
Wyat, perceyving that I spake very er- 
nestlie, albeit I take it that forasmuche as 
his labour taketh not the effecte he coulde 
be content other things shuld not prove 
of the best, he began to call bymself home 
and to speke of an other sorte, but angry 
surelie he is that his travaill bringeth 
furthe noo better issue. Mason, sitting 
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as quiet as oon at a sermon,t taking, as 
I toke it, that we ij. suffered to common 
together, shuld have greatlie fallen out, 
whiche coulde not haue been but to his 
greate comforde. Mr. Heynes, also, did 
sit still and said nothing. With whom, 
at after dyner, I commoned at our lodging 
and said, ‘‘ Will ye not see yonder man, 
how folishelie he speketh?’’ ‘ By my 
trouth,’’ quoth Mr. Heynes, ‘‘ he is a mad 
man vsyng us as he doth, and so folishly 
spekeaforus.’’ ‘* And why did not you,”’ 
quoth I, ‘* somewhat saye unto hym as I 
did?’’ ‘ Mary,’’? quoth he, ‘‘ to be 
playne with you, I am lothe to enter in 
contention and brabling, especially at my 
departing. And surely I woold ye had 
sayed no thing at all neyther.’’ ‘* Now, 
by St. George,’’ quoth I, ‘‘ I coulde not 
abide hym, end I repent me no thing of 
that I did, and I promise you me thought 
it was my parte to speke as I did, and doo 
at that tyme as I did.” 

VIII. I mislike Mr. Wyat in that he 
suspected hym self, in pyteng a quarell 
against Mr. Heynes and me, in that he 
said, both or oon of us, what tyme Ni- 
cholas was dispatched afore Aguemortes 
in to Englande, did secretely write in to 
England, delyuering our letters to Mr. 
Thirleby, wher the thing was other of 
hym self ymagined. Fynding hym self 
culpable in that, Mr. Wyat and Mason 
aloon woold doo all thymself, not making 
Mr. Heynes and me pryve till the very 
dispatch of the currour; other elles Mason 
had forged it. And soo was Mr. Wyat 
herein persuaded that he wrote thereof to 
Mr. Thirleby, desyring hym to sende hym 
woorde whether I had wrytten and de- 
lyuered any letters unto hym. 

IX. I can not commende Mr. Wyat in 
that in all his facts and doyngs he useth 
Mason as a god almyghty, who is as 
glorious and as malicious a harlot} as ony 
that I knowe, and withall as great a 
papiste where he dare utter it. 

X. I cannot commende Mr. Wyat that 








rent,’’ he states, in one of his letters of this class, “‘ standeth me after the rate little 
lacking of one hundred pounds by the year, without stabling ; besides the least fire I 
make to warm my shirt by stands me a groat. In my diet money I lose in the value 
eight shillings and eight pence every day, for that the angel is here but worth six 
shillings and four pence ; a barrel of beer that in England were worth twenty pence it 
costs me here with the excise four shillings ; a bushel of oats is worth two shillings ; 
and other things be not unlike the rate.’” This was from Brussels, 22d January 1540. 
* “ Because I am wont sometime to rap out an oath in earnest talk, look how 
craftily they have put in an oath to the matter, to make the matter seem mine ; and, 
ause they have guarded a naughty garment of theirs with one of my naughty 
guards, they will swear and face me down that that was my garment.’’ Wyatt’s De- 
fence. Nott, ii. 297. 
Au A yaa maxim was, “ Do, and say nothing.’’ Lloyd’s State Worthies, p. 214, 
ed. . 
+ The word “ harlot’ was often used at this time, as it is here, in the sense of a 
thriftless discreditable person, without reference to sex. When we bear in mind the 
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at the departing of Mr. Heynes and me he 
woold soo straingelie doo, neyther to 
bringe us furthe of the towne, ne yet lende 
us of his horses, whiche to harlotts and 
unthriftes he refuseth not to lende. He 
knewe well we coulde haue noo post 
horses then in Barcelone, because of 
themperours trayne departing, and horses 
that were good for iourney men woolde 
not let out. And he, regarding neyther 
the kings honour or his honestie or ours, 
suffered us to ride on such spitell jades as 
I have not seen. 

To make an ende of this man, and to 
tell your lordeship what I doo thinke of 
hym. Wittie he is, and pleasant amongs 
companye, contented to make and kepe 
chere, but that he will eyther forget his 
emprisonement, or moore regarde thaffairs 
of the king then his own glorie, yea or soo 
to consider the affaires that he wooll 
ernestlie displease themperour or Grande- 
vele, the great papiste, hitherto have I 
nothing seen to make me beleve it, and 
harde | ween it wil be to bring suche ap- 
pearance that of reason I ought to beleve 
it. 

I doo showe your good lordeship but 
what I thinke. I pray God that I thinke 
wronge of hym, soo that the king may 
trulie be serued by hym. ' 

If your lordeship doo common with Mr. 
Heynes, he can tell you, as well touching 
Mr. Wyat herein and Mason as also Mr. 
Bryan, of whom surely I can saye no- 
thing, but of the mouth of Germayne, who, 
cumming to Villa Franca, tolde me, that 
Mr. Brian had receyued a lettre from the 
king our maister, not making the bishop 
privyeofit. And where he wascommaunded 
by the said lettre to make an overture to 
the Frenche king touching money, and 
that but in case, Mr. Brian, as he reported 
of hym to me, did make the overture 
sintplciter. Your lordeship knoweth Mr. 
Brian well enoughe. 

If I here any thing, or may by any 
meanes searche and trie out farther, your 
lordeship shall not dowt but I shall truelie 
and playnely aduertise your lordeship 
thereof, thoughe it were against myn own 
brother, beseeching your lordeship to take 
this my doyng in goode parte, for, as God 
shall helpe me, I entende noo hurte ne 
malice to any persone. 

And, sur, I beseche you, because I am 
desirous to haue wittnes of all my doynges, 
that it may like your good lordeship ac- 
cording to your former lettres to send my 
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college here to be with me. I shall, who- 
soeuer it be, be very glad of hym. And 
yet, if I might with wishing not offende, 
seyng your lordeship in your former lettres 
saith it shalbe oon of the prive chamber, 
I coulde be content many tymes to wishe 
that I might haue the cumpanye of Phi- 
lippe Hobye, sumetyme servaunt with 
your lordeship, whoos honestie, trewthe, 
diligence, and good fashion I can not as 
he doth merite set out in writing. The 
kings pleasure herein and your lorde- 
shipes be doon, I am at commandement; 
yet desiring as afore, if it may not offende, 
and the same to be doon shortelie. And 
thus, very werye with writing, I com- 
mende me humblie to your good lordeship. 
At Bloase, the seconde of Septembre, 
Your lordeshippes most bounden, 
Epmonp Boner. 


We have here then, after the lapse 
of three centuries, the accusation and 
the defence again brought together. 
Our judgment need no longer hang in 
suspense, for the statements of both 
parties are now before us. One can- 
not but feel astonished that even legal 
ingenuity could have contrived to 
weave a charge of high treason out of 
such a tissue of paltry incidents. The 
only items of presumed disloyalty 
which required explanation were the 
fifth and seventh. The former as con- 
strued by the lawyers was used thus: 
“Wyatt grudged at his first putting 
in the Tower ; ergo, say they, he bare 
malice in his heart, and . . . would 
one way or other be revenged.” 

After denying that he had ever done 
more than complain or moan at his 
imprisonment, Wyatt continues thus : 


“Put it that I had spoken so like an 
idiot as they seem to make me by this 
tale ; what grudging or revenging findeth 
any? ... Is here any threatening? Is 
here any grudging? Yea, and that it is far 
from my nature to study to revenge, it 
may appear by the many great despites 
and displeasures that I have had done 
unto me which yet at this day is no man 
alive that can say that ever I did hurt 
him for revenging: and in this case yet 
much less ; for it is so far from my desire 
to revenge, that I never imputed to the 
Kings Highness my imprisonment; and 
hereof can Mr. Lieutenant here present 


future fortunes of Bonner and Mason, it seems singular to find the former complain- 

ing of the latter as a papist, and not less so that Camden’s vir gravis, the calm, 

solemn, careful Mason, who “ outgraved ’’ the Spaniard, and whose whole life was an 

example of the success of a quiet cautious moderation, should be described as “a 

glorious and malicious harlot.”’ 
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testify, to whom I did ever impute it. 
Yeaj and further, my lord of Suffolk him- 
self can tell that I imputed it to him.... 

“If by grudging they mean revenging, 
you see how substantially this is proved: 
and if by grudging they mean moaning, 


they need not prove it. I grant it. Will 
any man then, that hath honesty, wit, or 
discretion, gather that because I be- 
moaned my imprisonment that therefore 
I bear malice, and would revenge? Will 
any man that hath Christian charity and 
any conscience, upon such a malicious 
gathering, frame an accusation upon a 
man’s life?’’ 

The seventh item is sifted by Wyatt 
with great force and ingenuity. He 
allows that he expressed his fears that 
something of the nature alluded to 
might happen to the king, but he repu- 
diates the construction which was put 
upon his words, namely, that by throw- 
ing out of a cart’s tail he meant, 
“that vile death that is ordained for 
wretched thieves.” If such had been 
his meaning, could any man think 
that he should have been “so void of 
wit” as to have told Bonner and 
Haynes, who had already “loured at 
his fashions,” and with whom he had 
no great acquaintance, and much less 
trust. He explains his meaning thus: 


‘“‘ It is acommon proverb, ‘I am left 
out of the cart’s tail,’ and it is taken upon 
packing gear together for carriage, that is 
evil taken heed to, or negiigently slips out 
of the cart and is lost; so upon this 
blessed peace... .. I saw that we yet 
being in suspense between the two princes 
that were at war, and that neither of them 
would conclude with us directly against 
the bishop of Rome, and that we also 
could not conclude else with none of them ; 
whereby it may appear what I meant by 
the proverb.”’ 


He contends further that he could 
no more have used the phrase at the 
place and time, than he did in the 
sense which is contended for, inasmuch 
as when they were at Barcelona the 
truce had been actually concluded. 

Wyatt’s scornful reply to the com- 
= of having treated them with 

iscourtesy on their leaving Barce- 
lona must have told extremely well : 

‘‘T report me to my servants, whereof 
some of them are gentlemen, right honest 
men; to their own servants; yea, and let 
them answer themselves. Did ye not sit 
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always at the upper end of the table ? 
Went we abroad at any time together but 
that either the one or the other was on my 
tight hand? Came any man to visit me 
whom I made not do ye reverence, and 
visit ye too? Had ye not in the galley 
the most and best commodious places? 
Had any man a worse than [? Where ye 
were charged with a groat was not I 
charged with five? Was not I for all this 
first in the commission? Was not I am- 
bassador resident? A better man than 
either of ye both should have gone without 
that honour that I did you, if he had 
looked for it. I know no man that did 
you dishonour, but your unmannerly be- 
haviour, that made ye a laughing stock to 
all men that came in your company, and 
me sometimes sweat for shame to see you. 

But mark, I pray you, I lent them 
not my horses. They never desired to 
go into the town, to walk or stir out of 
their lodging, but they had mule or horse 
or both ready for them, foot cloth, and 
harnessed with velvet of the best that I 
had for mule or hackney. Marry, it was 
thought indeed amongst us that Bonner 
could have been content to have been 
upon a genet with gilt harness. These 
men came in post and went again in post 
at their parting. My servants had gotten 
their post-horses ready. Would they have 
had without necessity my horse to have 
ridden post? I brought them to their 
horse. Would they I should have com- 
panied them riding in post? Children 
would not have played the fool so notably. 
Was not this a pretty article toward trea- 
son to be alleged against me by Bonner? ” 


But the most irresistible portion of 
the Defence is Wyatt's retort upon 
Bonner, in reply to his accusation of 
living viciously among the nuns of 
Barcelona. 


‘Come on now, my lord of London, 
what is my abominable and vicious living ? 
Do ye know it, or have ye beard it? I 
grant I do not profess chastity ;* but yet 
I use not abomination. If ye know it, 
tell it here, with whom and when? If 
ye heard it, who is your author? Have 
you seen me have any harlot in my house 
whilst ye were in my company? Did 
you ever see woman so much as dine or 
sup at my table? None; but, for your 
pleasure, the woman that was in the 
galley, which, I assure you, may be well 
seen ; for, before you came, neither she 
nor any other came above the mast. But, 
because the gentlemen took pleasure to 
see you entertain her, therefore they made 
her dine and sup with you; and they 





* That is, I am not vowed to chastity. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXIIL 
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liked well your looks, your carving to 
‘Ma donna,’ your drinking to her, and 
your playing under the table. Ask Mason, 
ask Blage,— Bowes is dead ; ask Wolf that 
was my steward. They can tell how the 
gentlemen marked it and talked of it. It 
was a play to them, the keeping of your 
bottles that no man might drink of but 
yourself, and ‘ that the little fat priest 
were a jolly morsel for the signora.’ This 
was their talk; it is not my device; ask 
other, whether I do lie.”’ 

It is obvious that the two men, 
Wyatt and Bonner, were of altogether 
different mould. The former was im- 
petuous, self-conceited, and probably 
overbearing, but quick, witty, clever, 
unguarded, and plain-spoken; ex- 
tremely sensitive to ridicule, ashamed 
of his companions, and perpetually in- 
clined, rather than be seen in their 
company, to transact the whole busi- 
ness of the embassy ‘alone. Bonner, 
on the other hand, with no less con- 
ceit, was a mean, narrow-minded, un- 

enerous sycophant. Urged on by 
instructions of Cromwell, the meaning 
of which he probably misconstrued, he 
played the spy like one who delighted 
in theodious occupation; he chronicled 
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and made the most of Wyatt's foolish 
hasty speeches with evident satisfac- 
tion, jealously imagined indignities to 
his order and his office where none 
were intended, and with affected can- 
dour and fawning hypocrisy registered 
and exaggerated the component items 
of this charge of treason out of pre- 
tended kindness, and reported them 
in a spirit of affectionate regard. 

The recovery of this lost letter is of 
eminent service to the biography of 
Wyatt. It goes far towards comple- 
ting our knowledge of one of the most 
important incidents of his life, and 
establishes all that it reveals upon the 
strong foundation of an unimpeachable 
document. It discloses to us many of 
his peculiarities and some of his faults, 
but it is most especially valuable as 
vindicating and explaining that noble 
specimen of manly argument and ora- 
tory his Defence. On all these grounds 
I submit it with confidence to the 
readers of the Magazine, and to that 
large body of inquirers who take an 
interest in our early poets and their 
works.* 

Joun Bruce. 





JAQUES LOUIS SAMUEL VINCENT. 


FOR the last fifty years the French 
Protestant Church has had no more 
illustrious name than that of Samuel 
Vincent; yet we question whether that 
name be known to a dozen persons in 
England. This is not more astonishing 
than that it should be doubtful whether 
the name of Jeremy Taylor be known 
to a dozen persons in France. Those 
who are found on the highways of 
action, and those who march along the 
byeways of singularity, can generally 
fulminate a renown, good or evil, be- 
yond the limits of their country. But 
those who, obeying their own holy or 
poetic spontaneousness, seek out green 
and sunny paths where they may com- 
mune with the divine, or do homage 
thereto by deeds of mercy and of 


nobleness, seldom acquire celebrity at 
all, and much more rarely a fame 
which extends wider than the scenes 
they hallow. So far as they them- 
selves are concerned, this is a fate they 
cannot deplore, seeing that to them, 
enriched and gladdened in their inner- 
most soul by silence and solitude, the 
faintest breath of notoriety speaks of 
that world of strife and tumult where 
they neither have nor wish to have 
part. But if, while endeavouring to 
raise and regenerate the world by 
heroic teaching or example, we chance 
upon the footsteps of some brave and 
beautiful soul that made earth joyful 
with its presence, but whose odour of 
sanctity earth has never repaid by 
the incense of praise, we cannot do 





* In preparing this article I have had the advantage of referring to a curious volume 
of papers relating to the Wyatt family, which is in the possession of the Rev. Bradford 


D. Hawkins, of Rivenhall, in Essex. 
Thomas Wyatt and his descendants. 


It contains many documents relating to Sir 
In a future paper I may probably communicate 


some further particulars respecting Wyatt, derived from that and other sources. 
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the community a more signal service 
than by proclaiming our discovery as 
strenuously as we can. These im- 
perfect words must serve as preface to 
and apology for our present selection 
of a subject for biography. 

Jaques Louis Samuel Vincent was 
born at Nimes in September 1787. 
His father and grandfather had both 
been pastors in the French Protestant 
Church, and the latter was among the 
sufferers from the horrible persecutions 
to which that church was exposed in 
the earlier part of the last century. 
Samuel Vincent was destined by his 
parents for the Christian ministry ; and 
he seemed to justify their choice by 
his studious habits and the superiority 
of his talents and character. He re- 
ceived a part of his early education at 
the college of Uzés. He afterwards 
attended the college of Sommiéres, 
where an abbé, of whom he always 
spoke with affection and gratitude, 
taught him Latin. He was then placed 
with a schoolmaster at Montpellier. 
Here he completed his preparatory 
studies. His next residence was at 
Geneva, where he entered the theologi- 
cal academy, and soon distinguished 
himself not merely in theology but by a 
sort of universal appetite for knowledge, 
including literature, sciences, history, 
ancient and modern languages, among 
the latter English and Italian. He 
was a great favourite with ag one, 
having that modesty, simplicity, frank- 
ness, and good nature which seldom 
fail to accompany true talent. Wit 
also, of which he had more than the 
usual French share, was in his case a 
social outpouring, not an intellectual 
display, and helped to increase the 
number of his friends. His first at- 
tempts at preaching were remarkable 
for a profusion of poetical embellish- 
ment, which he afterwards laid almost 
wholly aside. 

After remaining three years at Ge- 
neva he was in 1809 appointed to one 
of the pastorships in his native city 
Nimes. A part of his duties for some 
time after this appointment consisted 
in instructing poor children, who, ac- 
customed to their own patois, under- 
stood French imperfectly, and who 
could not read. Into such humble 
occupations he entered with a valiant 
and cheerful spirit; and in the midst 
of them he sought for recreation in 
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the pages of Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Homer, and above all of Plato, whose 
sublime spiritualism harmonised with 
his leading tastes and aspirations. In 
most men inclined to a spiritualist 
philosophy there is a tendency to self- 
isolation and a dislike to social action. 
Also while communing ceaselessly with 
the infinite, their sympathies with the 
finite are generally weak, and their 
relations therewith limited and few. 
Their exalted view of the universe 
seems to make this globe, and espe- 
cially their own immediate field of 
operations, small and contemptible, 
and they look with a kind of impa- 
tience on the visible as hiding from 
them all the glory of the unseen. But, 
though few in these modern times 
have more profoundly felt the mys- 
terious splendours of the spiritual in 
creation and in providence than Vin- 
cent, few have had a wider range of 
knowledge in things appertaining to 
the material, few have had intenser, 
more persistent, and more multiplied 
activities. He appeared to live wholly 
with God, and yet to live at the same 
time wholly with man. Perhaps the 
very extent of his acquirements and 
the very variety of his employments 
and undertakings, which he crowded 
on each other with a sort of military 
vigour and rapidity, hindered him from 
obtaining definite and lasting results. 
He had many of the aptitudes for a 
great moral and religious reformer, 
and much was such a reformer needed 
in France at the time that Vincent 
lived. But he did not understand the 
wise art of being economical with him- 
self, of narrowing the channel to in- 
erease the force of the rushing waters. 
To have many noble sentiments, in- 
stead of a few strong convictions— 
many picturesque ideas instead of a 
few comprehensive principles, is the 
way to have artistic beauty and 
manliest worth, and, it may be, much 
social usefulness ; but it is not the way 
to rouse men from their ignorance and 
iniquity. Goethe, we believe, has said 
that, while the poet is many-toned, 
the prophet must be one-toned. The 
poet comes as music to the ear, and has 
all the endless variety of music; the 
prophet comes as a storm to the soul, 
and is monotonous, but mighty and 
terrible as the storm. With more of 
the storm’s monotony Vincent would 
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have had more of the storm’s strength ; 
with less vivacity and versatility and 
more ruggedness, he would no Brewed 
have been the accomplished writer and 
preacher, but he would have been one 
of the foremost pioneers in a work 
scarcely yet begun, and without which 
political changes avail nothing, the 
moral regeneration of France. 
Vincent first appeared before the 
world as an author in the year 1814, 
with a sermon on “ The Unity of the 
Spirit in the Bond of Peace.” From 
that time till his death authorship was 
one of his grand instruments of action. 
In 1815 he published a new edition, 
with many notes, additions, and im- 
provements, of the ‘“‘ Devoirs des Com- 
munians,” by Osternald, one of the 
popvler books of devotion in the 
rench Protestant churches. In 1817 
followed a “Catechism,” containing 
the principles of religion, a little work 
which has been extensively adopted 
in the South of France. Dring the 
course of the same year he translated 
Paley’s “Moral Philosophy,” and in 
1819 “ The Evidences of Christianity” 
by Chalmers. The latter translation 
had great success. About the same 
time he produced a History of the 
Camisards. This name was given to 
those who, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, represented by 
their zeal and ‘bravery what the Albi- 
genses and Waldenses had been in 
remoter ages, and in the same district 
of France. Not long after the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
Louis XIV. tried to force all his Pro- 
testant subjects to become members of 
the Catholic Church, At the close of 
the century the harsh means that he 
employed for this purpose deepened 
gradually into the most atrocious per- 
secutions. The chief scenes of those 
persecutions were the Cévennes moun- 
tains and the adjacent regions. Thither 
Catholic missionaries were sent in 
abundance; but to give force to their 
arguments soldiers and executioners 
marched by their side. Hence, as the 
fanatical priest’s most potent persua- 
sives were the dragoons that accom- 
panied him, the conversions accom- 
plished by such merciful agencies were 
called dragonades. The horrors com- 
mitted by the lawless and wicked 
instruments of a king, whose bigotry 
was one chief cause of the misfortunes 
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of his reign, at length drove the Pro- 
testants of the Cévennes to madness 
and despair. They rose up to resist 
with arms, as all other appeals had be- 
come fruitless. If ever resistance was 
just and holy it was this. The struggle 
that ensued was severe and memorable, 
and much resembled that in which 
only a few years before the Scotish 
covenanters had been engaged. Rude 

asants, as the Camisards mostly were, 
It could not be supposed that they 
would display much military skill. But 
what they wanted in this respect was 
abundantly compensated by the va- 
lour and determination which religious 
enthusiasm, the wrongs they had borne, 
and the fiery words of the wild pro- 
phetic souls who were their leaders, in- 
spired. It is said that from camise, a 
provincial word signifying shirt, they 
were called Camisards, either in ridi- 
dule of their poverty or because they 
wore a shirt over their clothes to re- 
cognise each other. It has been stated, 
however, by others that it was from 
camisade, a night attack, that they re- 
ceived their name. Their chief leader 
was Cavalier, a peasant’s son, a young 
man of distinguished talent and 
bravery. After repeatedly defeating 
the troops of Louis XIV. they were at 
last compelled to yield to the over- 
whelming forces sent against them. 
Of the Camisards more than forty 
thousand were hanged, burned, and 
broken on the wheel, besides those 
killed in battle. 

In 1820 Vincent translated from the 
German the sermons of Sintenis. The 
same year appeared his “ Observations 
on Religious Unity.” This was a reply 
to the theory propounded with much 
eloquence, erudition, and ingenuity by 
Lamennais in his celebrated “ Essai 
sur |’ Indifference en matiére de Reli- 
gion,” that absolute unity in religious 
faith is indispensable. Vincent's 
pamphlet was considered by the Pro- 
testants a triumphant refutation of 
Lamennais; and the latter, probably 
not finding it easy to answer his adver- 
sary in any other way, spoke of him 
in the preface to one of the volumes 
of his Essay with contempt. Vincent, 
without resenting the affected disdain 
of Lamennais, yet considered it his 
duty further to vindicate the professed 
principles of Protestantism from the 
attacks of the Abbé, and he accord- 
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ingly brought out another pamphlet 
on the mattersin dispute between them. 

It was in 1820, likewise, that Vin- 
cent began a periodical publication, 
which continued till 1824, and ex- 
tended to ten volumes, entitled “ Me- 
langes de Religion, de Morale, et de 
Critique Sacrée.” This periodical was 
intended to promote religious culture, 
excite theological inquiry, and assist 
theological studies. e cannot give 
a detailed notice. of it here. It is 
enough to say that it eminently ac- 
complished its object, and, containing 
almost nothing which was not written 
by Vincent, gave abundant proofs of 
the fertility of his talents and the va- 
riety of his acquirements. 

incent gave to the world in 1829 
the two works by which he will be 
best known in after ages, and which 
contain his highest, most vigorous, and 
most matured thoughts. ‘The first is 
his “Vues sur le Protestantisme en 
France,” in two volumes, and the other 
his “ Meditations Religieuses.” The 
former is a comprehensive picture of 
the position and relations of French 
Protestantism. ‘Though popular in 
form, it has yet much philosophical 
depth and sagacity, and nowhere do 
we find Vincent's frank, direct, sug- 
gestive style so beautiful as here, and 
in no other French book are the moral 
and religious wants of the French 
people more clearly and urgently ex- 
hibited. ‘The merits of the “ Medita- 
tions” are their exceeding elevation 
of tone, their sublime simplicity of 
statement and appeal, and the im- 
pressive skill with which the spiritual 
element of Christianity is set forth 
and enforced. 

A monthly periodical called “Re- 
ligion et Christianisme,” which Vincent 
began in 1830, was discontinued the 
year after, from his want of leisure to 
edit it. 

In the three years following the 
July Revolution, he delivered several 


elaborate and very luminous courses 


of lectures, presenting a comparative 
view of the literature of modern Eu- 
rope. That portion of the lectures 
which was devoted to Italy, its history, 
its people, and its literature, seems to 
have been the most striking and at- 
tractive. 

Besides the works we have men- 
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tioned, Vincent published a book for 
the use of schools, entitled “ Principes 
de Lecture,” and an abridged trans- 
lation of the Account of the English 
Sects by Evans. 

Though possessing originally a ve 
vigorous constitution, yet his healt 
had been shattered in the prime of his 
manhood by hard study and incessant 
occupation of every kind. Partly with 
the view of improving his health, he 
devoted much time in his latter years 
to agriculture, seeking in the fresh air 
and in the bracing exercise of the 
country to recover the strength which 
his professional and other nn - 
ments had broken. But he could 
engaged in nothing without aiming to 
be a reformer; and hence he was not 
content with finding recreation in the 
fields, but gave the example of adopt- 
ing better modes and instruments of 
cultivation. 

Samuel Vincent died on the 10th 
July, 1837, at Nimes, where for nearly 
thirty years he had been pastor. He 
had been married, in 1816, toa woman 
worthy of him; and she and his chil- 
dren gathered round his dying bed. 
Amid that mournful group stood his 
fellow-pastor Ferdinand Fontanés, who 
read an extremely interesting notice 
of him a few arabe after his decease 
before the Académie Royale du Gard, 
and from which we have obtained all 
the particulars respecting Vincent's 
history which we have given to our 
readers. Cut off in the very pride 
and plenitude of his career, leav- 
ing behind him so many unfinished 
labours, parting from those he loved 
with all the ardour of a most affec- 
tionate heart, Vincent displayed the 
noblest fortitude, and the very manner 
of his dying made men the more grieve 
that he should die. His death was 
felt as a great calamity, not only by 
the inhabitants of Nimes, but by the 
whole French Protestant Church, and 
by all, to whatever religious com- 
munity they belonged, who were willing 
to forget sectarian distinctions when 
brought into the presence of a soul so 
good, so generous, so gifted as Samuel 

incent. The best wish that we can 
utter for France is, that she may have 
many Sons like him. And even we 
here in England may find much to in- 
spire us in his thoughts and actions. 
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CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 


iii. Representations of the Holy Spirit. 


IN Christian art, the representation 
of the Holy Spirit, though of fre- 
quent occurrence, is of much less 
importance, and less varied in its 
personations, than that of either of the 
other persons of the Divine Trinity; 
the early symbol of the dove, the only 
form under which the scriptures are 
thought to have declared its visible 
manifestation, having retained its in- 
fluence down to the present time. 

The dove, from the earliest ages, was 
a symbol of purity and modesty ; it was 
also the symbol of peace and of good 
omen, for it was the dove which 
brought the olive branch to Noah, 
the first assurance of hope after the 
Deluge. It was also the symbol of 
love, and thus is found among the 


attributes of the goddess Venus, and 
the emblem of a pure, faithful, and 
wise spirit. From the primitive ages 
of Christianity the dove was acknow- 
ledged as the symbol of the Holy Spirit, 
and introduced into those subjects in 
which the invisible power of the deity 
is manifested. It is only in rare ex- 
amples that the Holy Spirit was 
represented under a human form, 
and not before the tenth century. 
Perhaps the most interesting variation 
from the common type of the dove is 
that given in the MS. of Caedmon's 
Paraphrase before alluded to. It re- 
presents “the Spirit of God moving 
upon the face of the waters,” and, rude 
as the delineation unquestionably is, 
it must be confessed to contain in 





itself a great and poetical idea. An an- 
gelic figure, scarcely defined, spreads 
forth its wings and veils its face with 
drapery. It is thus that an endeavour 
is made to express the invisible spi- 
rituality of the Divine essence. This 
is probably one of the earliest attempts 
made to represent the Holy Spirit 
under anything like the semblance 
of the human form, and it materially 
differs from the examples alluded to 
and given by M. Didron. 

The idea of embodying the third 
person of the Trinity under a human 
type, is the extreme of that gross 
materialisation which gradually crept 
into Christian Iconography. In the 
instances of the other persons of the 
Trinity, the course is more natural, 
and the transitions easier ; but in this 
we see more distinctly into the tend- 
ency of the principles at work in the 
popular mind, whenever a pure ab- 
straction was subjected to a definite 
shape. The human representations take 


all ages from youth to old age, and 
are generally, though not always, 
made subordinate to the Son and 
Father ; some are exceedingly puerile, 
and their grossness poner greatly 
increased. One of the earliest known 
of these designs is in a manuscript 
said to be written by the celebrated 
St. Dunstan about 988, in which the 
Holy Spirit is represented without 
attribute, and almost without beard. 
At this early period, however, such 
representations were notcommon. It 
is in the 14th, and still more in the 
15th and 16th, centuries that they are 
chiefly to be found. One of the most 
extraordinary of the former date is 
engraved by Didron, the subject simi- 
lar to that just quoted from Ceedmon ; 
but here the Spirit is like a young 
naked child floating upon the surface 
of the waters; it has the crossed nim- 
bus. The presumed purity of child- 


hood was evidently the foundation of 
the idea; and it may be remarked, as 
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an analogy, that the souls of deceased 
persons, also spiritual and intangible 
beings, are in medieval art always re- 

resented under the form of childhood. 
But, as before stated, all ages have 
been tried in the representations of the 
Divine Spirit, and, as chronology ad- 
vances, the futility of all efforts at the 
delineation of mere spirit becomes 
more and more manifest: sometimes 
the three persons are all of equal age 
and appearance ; but art has not been 
consistent even in this respect, for in 
more frequent instances the Divine 
Spirit is subordinate to the other two 
persons, and not unfrequently has a 
delicate and feminine aspect.* 

Even the consistency which gene- 
rally invests the Father and Son with 
the nimbus and aureole, is wanting in 
the instance of the Holy Spirit, and 
especially when the symbol of the dove 
is used. It has no nimbus in either of 
the examples before mentioned from 
the Benedictional, or in the example of 
the 9th century of the Baptism by St. 
John, given by Didron; but in that of 
the Benedictional, representing the Day 
of Pentecost, it is not only distinguished 
by the aureole, but is attended by two 


5. Representations 


In the preceding papers we have 
treated of the three persons of the 
Godhead as represented in forms pe- 
culiar and distinct ; under the present 
head, we shall speak of those combina- 
tions by which the mystery of the 
Trinity was attempted to be made in- 
telligible to the popular mind. The 
subject is interesting in many points 
of view, and serves to indicate the 
means by which the Church at dif- 
ferent periods, and under different 
states of society, endeavoured to make 
known its theological teaching to the 
vulgar. We shall find it assuming 
different phases according to the pro- 
gress of opinions. In the early ages 
symbols, which required an exercise of 
the imagination, were used in pre- 
ference to those material and even 
gross forms which latterly wholly ob- 
tained; and it is observable, that the 
period of the most reprehensible mode 
of representation was the eve of that 
great outburst or rebellion against ec- 
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angels, and the fiery tongues proceed 
in a lambent stream from its mouth. 
It is frequently without attribute also 
in those combinations of the Trinity 
which are common in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. But when the 
nimb is applied it is crossed like that 
pertaining to the other two persons. 
As the symbol of divine wisdom and 
intelligence it is frequently introduced, 
as in the example of the Pentecost above 
alluded to, when apeculiar gift of grace 
has been vouchsafed. The Annunciation 
is a common instance, in which rays of 
light often emanate from the dove, and 
shed their radiance on the favoured in- 
dividual. It thus often accompanies the 
figures of St. Gregory the Great, and 
is seen perched upon his right shoulder 
near to his ear.t It is also an attribute 
of St. Stephen, and sometimes is re- 
resented over the head of King David. 
n fact it is occasionally represented in 
association with a those who have 
been supposed to have been peculiar] 
gifted by the Holy Spirit. . / 
The symbol of the Dove, like that of 
the Lamb, still retains a place in the 
decorations of Protestant churches. 


of the Holy Trinity. 

clesiastical domination—the Reforma- 
tion: but excess is ever the precursor 
of reform. In the whole course of Chris- 
tian iconography probably no subject 
contains evidence so strong of the 
spirit of materialization that prevailed 
in the fifteenth, and still more in the 
sixteenth century, as that now under 
investigation, and in none isthe analogy 
with forms in use among the heathens 
so close. 

The different phases under which 
this mystery was exemplified are very 
numerous. In the earliest Christian 
works it is not found; for, although 
the distinct symbols of the three per- 
sons are manifested, they are not in 
combination. But in the fifth century 
we have the evidence of St. Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola, in those curious poetical 
epistles which give an account of the 
erection and decoration of a church 
built in honour of St. Felix, of a Trinity 
being executed in mosaic. Thus he 
says,— 





* Iconographie Chrétienne, p. 


223. 


tT Vide painting by Taddeo Gaddi, in the National Gallery. 
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Pleno coruscat Trinitas mysterio, 
Stat Christus agno, vox Patris celo tonat, 
Et per columbam Spiritus Sanctus fluit. 
In these lines it appears that the 
ancient symbols of the lamb and dove 
represented the Saviour and the Holy 
Spirit. The poet speaks only of the 
voice of the Father, but it can hardly 
be a matter of duubt, that the. symbol 
of the hand was used to complete the 
Trinity of persons. Ciampini gives 
similar instances of a somewhat later 
date, from mosaics in the churches of 
St. Damian and Cosmo at Rome in 
530, the cathedral of Padua in the 
eighth century, and others; and this 
mode of representation continued in 
Rome until the thirteenth century, 
when Pope Nicolas IV. decorated 
the apse of St. John Lateran with 
the Trinity in mosaic work. Christ 
is there figured by a cross, over 
which hovers the dove, and above, the 
Father is represented: by a bust, the 
head having a double nimbus. The 
symbol of the cross instead of the 
lamb is an ancient mode of repre- 
senting the Saviour in the Trinity. 
This mode of symbolising the myster 
of the Trinity continued until the nint 
century, when it fell into disuse, ex- 
cept in the above instances, like most 
jo of the symbols condemned 
in the seventh century. But du- 
ring the period which witnessed 
the destruction of the old traditions 
of art, the above-named types un- 
derwent a change which marks a 
period of transition; the human form, 
which had been before excluded, 
being partially introduced in con- 
junction with the ancient symbols. 
Thus it is that a design in a MS. of 
the tenth century, preserved in the 
Cotton collection, stands, as it were, 
between the two periods, showing the 
connection between them and the 
change that was taking place.* It re- 
presents the figure of God the Father 
under the human type of Christ, seated 
within an aureole of a quatrefoil shape, 
his right hand in the attitude of 
benediction, his left hand holding the 
zospel ; the head is enlarged, and has a 
jeweled circlet or diadem, in this agree- 
ng with the example before alluded to 
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in the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, 
which is of contemporary date; on 
either side of the head are the letters 
A and Q, the alpha and omega. On 
the right side of the figure is the 
pa the lamb in the usual con- 
ventional form, on the opposite side 
that of the dove, all contained within 
the limits of the aureole. Thus, then, 
we have an embodiment of the Trinity, 
not very dissimilar from the representa- 
tion indicated by St. Paulinus, except 
in the human form given to the Father ; 
but we lose this mode from that time. 
In the Benedictional there is anattempt 
to embody the mystery under one 
form only ; but this is purely ideal, and 
would not be understood but for its 
forming the initial letter of an address 
to the Trinity. 

In another work of contemporary 
date, attributed to the hand of the cele- 
brated St. Dunstan, the three persons 
of the Trinity are distinctly figured, 
but, as in the former instance so in this, 
no peculiar attribute can be found. 
Three distinct figures precisely alike 
are seated upon a throne, and we are 
left to guess as to which are intended 
for the several persons. The central 
figure, in the action of benediction, is 
most probably the eternal Father, but 
there is nothing to indicate which 
of the other two may be the Son, 
or which the Holy Spirit, and in- 
deed Mons. Didron questions the 
identity of the central figure being the 
Father, by reason of the crosses or 
stigmates on the feet. At this period, 
however, the distinction of the persons 
was not developed when they were re- 
presented under the human form, as will 
be seen in the annexed very remark- 
able example, taken from a psalter of 
the tenth century among the Cottonian 
MSS. in the British Museum.} It re- 
presents God the Father seated on a 
rainbow, his left hand resting on a 
book closed ; on his left is the divine 
Son, also seated, and holding a book 
open in his left hand ; they are reason- 
ing together; both are precisely similar 
in form, the Father being only dis- 
tinguished from the Son by the latter 
having the book open, typifying that 
the mysteries of redemption were by 





* Cottonian MSS. Brit. Mus. Tiberius C. vi. 


+ Cottonian MSS. Brit. Mus. Titus, D. xxvii. 


This has been previously (less 


correctly) engraved in Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, vol. i. p. lv. 
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him made manifest to all. On the right 
stands the figure of the Virgin, having 
in her arms the child Jesus, who also 
holds the gospels, and is giving the 
benediction ; he is not represented as an 
infant, although borne in the arms of 
his mother, but as a youth already at 
an age of intelligence; this is without 
doubt intentional on the part of the 
artist. On the head of the Virgin, who 
is crowned with a diadem or circlet, 
rests the dove, which symbolises the 
descent of the Holy Spirit ; its head 
bends down towards Jesus, which ap- 
pears as if intended to convey the idea 
of uttering the words, “ This is my be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 
It is remarkable that the Virgin is 
without a nimbus, which is given in the 
usual form to each of the other figures, 
as well as to the dove. The whole of 
the figures are contained within a cir- 
cular disk representing heaven, out of 
which, at the feet of God the Father, 
is the figure of Satan bound in chains 
falling into hell, which is represented 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XX XIII. 


as the yawning mouth of a monster, the 
usual andcommon type. Beneath the 
figure of the Saviour, out of the limits of 
the disc, and seated on the ground, is 
the figure of Judas; he is naked, the feet 
bound, the head resting on his right 
hand in an attitude of despair, and his 
left holding a barbed hook. It is some- 
what difficult to ascertain the meaning 
of this; that it has one we cannot 
doubt, when everything in this design 
seems to have a special intention, and 
it is probably allusive to his self-de- 


struction. On the opposite side of the 
engraving is the figure of Arius the 
heretic; he is placed here beneath the - 


figure of the Virgin, because he denied 
the divinity of her son. He is repre- 
sented as deformed; is a nude figure, 
like the others, and, like them, is 
bound with a chain about the legs. 
This interesting design, by the ar- 
rangement of the three arch-enemies 
beneath the feet of the figures within 
the disc, appears to be an amplifica- 
tion of an Vea _— from the 110th 
4E 
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Psalm, “ The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool.” It is cer- 
tainly one of the most curious ex- 
amples of the mode in which the dogmas 
of the Church were endeavoured to be 
taught through the medium of the 
senses. The text of the psalter does 
not afford much assistance in its eluci- 
dation. Another curious design illus- 
trating this subject and the above 
psalm, is found in a very fine MS. in 
the Arundel Collections, No. 83, of the 
period of the first part of the fourteenth 
century. In this instance no differ- 
ence is made in the attributes between 
the Fatber and the Son; they are re- 
presented as seated on a throne, each 
with the right hand in the attitude of 
benediction, each also having an orb 
in the left, the only difference being 
that one figure supports the orb in the 
hand, whilst the other rests the hand 
upon it. The Holy Spirit is descend- 
ing from the clouds between them 
under the form of a dove, which, 
like the two figures, has the crossed 
nimbus; but the most remarkable 
feature in this design is that the dove 
bears in its mouth the consecrated 
wafer or host; thus we have the ex- 
emplification of the Trinity in con- 
nection also with the mystery of tran- 
substantiation or the real presence. 
Without doubt the artist had in his 
mind the often cited passage in St. 
John’s Gospel, “This is that bread 
which came down from heaven.” It 
is a very remarkable instance, and may 
fitly be compared with that before- 
mentioned, but which is of anterior 
date by four hundred years. 

“In the delineation of the three per- 
sons, as above shown, we have a re- 
presentation of their coequality ; but 
when we arrive at the thirteenth cen- 
tury, we find occasional instances of 
an attempt to go still further, and to 
exemplify the mysterious union of the 
Trinity in Unity, in a manner more 
positive and direct. It is in these ef- 
torts that we have those combinations, 
which, by becoming literal renderings of 
abstract ideas, appear so gross and ma- 
terial, and give us such close analogies 
with the figures of heathen deities. 
For instance, we have the Trinity 
figured with a double head, almost like 
the head of Janus; and at a still later 
time a triple-faced head is made to 
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symbolize the Trinitarian mystery. At 
this riod also, the use of geome- 
trical forms came into practice, and 
the triangular nimbus, always given as 
an attribute to the Father, was in- 
tended as an indication of the triune 
nature. This figure, which modern 
decoration has retained, was also 
sometimes duplicated, and then formed 
the figure called the “ pentacle,” 
which held a distinguished place in 
ecclesiastical decoration. Added to 
this, also, are other figures of a 
kindred character, such as the inter- 
lacing of three circles, by which the 
indissoluble union is expressed, These 
figures were retained until the six- 
teenth century, and the circle and the 
triangle together are still often com- 
bined as emblems ofthe Trinity. Whilst 
on this part of our subject, it may be 
well to take note of the Paso: § of 
the latter kind so commonly found 
over the doors of churches in the 
counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Es- 
sex. It is generally found with a 
shield containing the emblems of the 
Passion, and is composed of a triangle, 
at each point of which is a circle, 
containing respectively the names “ Pa- 
ter,” “ Filius,” and “Spiritus Sanctus.” 
On a label between them is inscribed 
“nonest.” In the centre of this triangle 
is another circle with the word “ Deus,” 
and a label, directed towards each of 
the other circles, on which is inscribed 
“est.” Thus the Athanasian doctrine 
is fully exemplified; for, beginning 
from the angles to the centre, we read 
—*The Father is God,” “The Son 
is God,” “The Holy Ghost is God.” 
The negative proposition is read along 
the angles, as “ The Father is not the 
Son,” &c. This emblem, although 
seldom found as part of the decoration 
of churches except in the above-named 
districts, is occasionally seen on monu- 
mental brasses in different parts of the 
kingdom, as at Cowfold, in Sussex, on 
the tomb of Prior Nelond, and on a 
fine example of a priest at St. Cross, 
near Winchester. These examplesrange 
from the end of the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century. 

Accompanying this device is very 
frequently seen that triple-faced com- 
bination to which we have before al- 
luded, in which the union of three 
faces is attempted as an exemplification 
of the triune Deity ; but this is a phase 
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of the latest kind, and belongs only to 


the sixteenth century or the close of 


the fifteenth. The suggestion may have 
been derived from the head of Janus, 
as some of the instances contain many 
other points indicative of a classic 
origin. 

Returning again to the development 
of this representation which ensued 
after the twelfth century—the interme- 
diate space of time between the exam- 
ples cited of the tenth century being one 
of change and indecision—we find the 
origin of a combination, which con- 
tinued to be popular down to the end 
of the sixteenth century. This con- 
sisted of the figures of the Father, the 
cross, and the dove; but the cross is 
not, as in the earlier examples, a simple 
emblem, but has now upon it the figure 
of Christ crucified, which the Father, 
a seated figure, holds before him, and 
above the head of the Christ hovers 
the dove, sometimes ascending towards 
the Father, at other times descending 
to the Son. Didron gives an example 
of the first kind of the twelfth century, 
and another of the latter kind of the 
thirteenth. It is thought by some 
persons that the dispute which took 
place between the Greek and Roman 
Churches respecting the double pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit “ from the 
Father and the Son,” had some influ- 
ence in the variations which are found 
in this figure; but this can only 
have respect to early examples, and 
must have been in isolated cases, when 
Byzantine influence may have been for 
a time at work. As regards the fre- 
quent appearance of the dove rising 
from the Son to the Father, it is most 
likely to refer to the spirit of the 
Saviour ascending to the Father, as 
when he uttered the words, “ Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
The figure does not only symbolize 
the Trinity, but also the Passion. 

Two excellent instances of this type 
occur in the brasses at Cobham in 
Kent, of the early part of the four- 
teenth century ; they are both by the 
same hand, and the description of one 
will therefore be sufficient. The deity 
is here represented as a venerable 
figure, the right hand in benediction, 
the dove proceeding upwards from the 
Son to the Father, and without nim- 
bus, which is very frequently the case ; 
even when that attribute is present it 
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is often incomplete, wanting the crucial 
distinction which probably belongs to 
each person of the Trinity. An ex- 
ample, of later date than the prece- 
ding, and rather rude in execution, 
is given in the annexed engraving, 
taken from a brass of the sixteenth 
century at Childrey in Berkshire. 





The head of the Deity has a long 
and flowing beard, both hands are 
raised, the right in benediction ; the 
dove dwells, as it were, between the 
Son and the Father, and has a plain 
nimb, and that of the Father is more 
marked than that distinguishing the 


Saviour. The cross rests upon an orb 
figuring the world, the lower half indi- 
a the “ waters under the earth,” a 
literal interpretation from the Mosaic 
record. The throne, upon which the 
Father is seated, has a raised canopy 
similar to that used by royalty. 
Many examples are to be found at 
this period of the history of medieval 
art, not only upon brasses, but on seals 
and in illuminated books, having slight 
variations from the foregoing instances, 
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which sometimes indicate the country 
in which they were executed by the 
style and costume of the Deity. Very 
pr nd the divine Father is crowned, and 
the shape of the crown depends on the 
circumstances above alluded to: an im- 
perial crown is perhaps the most fre- 
quent, and there are a few examples 
of the Papal tiara; but these are among 
the latest, and are generally very rude 
in workmanship and design. One 
occurs on the brass of Lord Brooke at 
Cohham in Kent, but it is scarcely 
worth particularizing ; the only fea- 
ture distinguishing it is, that the sym- 
bol of the Holy Spirit rests upon the 
cross on the left of the Saviour: here 
no procession is indicated ; there is an 
analogous example in Didron’s Icono- 
graphie, &c. p. 594. 
ther modes, besides those above 
noticed, were occasionally adopted in 
the anxiety to embody this important 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. The 
attempts at symbolizing the Trinity 
under one form have been already 
mentioned. They — as early as 
the tenth century. e same design 
was attempted at later periods, but 
these examples seldom offer much that 
is worthy of observation. Didron has 
iven a noticeable example of the 
fteenth century, in which three 
human representations are combined 
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with the ancient attributes. God 
the Father is an aged man, with long 
beard, wearing a triple tiara, and hold- 
ing an orb in his right hand, the left 
holding the hand of the central figure, 
which personifies the Holy Spirit, and 
on the head of which rests the dove; the 
third figure, holding the cross, is that 
of the Saviour; all are surrounded with 
lambent irradiations. This is taken 
from a French miniature. In another, 
from a similar source, but of the six- 
teenth century, both the Father and 
the Son wear the Papal tiara, and hold 
open together the book of life; the 
Son is distinguished by the crossed 
stole of a priest, the Father by the orb ; 
the dove is between them, showing the 
double procession, each displayed wing 
proceeding from the lips of either 
figure. Many other instances of this 
kind might be given, but the principle 
is already developed as far as can be 
permitted in so slight a sketch. 

In the works of the great masters 
such combinations as those above al- 
luded to are not recognised ; and it 
the mystery of the Trinity is attempted 
to be exemplified, it is not by an obe- 
dience to the prescription of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and therefore may be 
well omitted from notice in this sls. 

. WALLER. 


SAVITRI, 


AN HISTORICAL POEM FROM THE SANSCRIT. 


TWO heroic poems have come down 
to us from the epic period of Sanscrit 
literature—the Ramayana and Mahab- 
harata. The former is somewhat 
longer than the Iliad and Odyssey 
together ; the latter would almost con- 
tain in its gigantic measurement all 
the Greek epics of every age from 
Stasimus down to Quintus Smyrnzus 
or Nonnus. The Ramayana contains 
the history of Rama, a celebrated hero 
of the Kshatriya, or warrior class, (who 
is represented as an incarnation of 
Vishnu,) and his wars with Ravana, 
the demon monarch of Ceylon, who 
had stolen away his wife Sité. The 


Mahabharata is rather a collection of 
minor poems than one epic in itself; 
all the various legends of Hindu anti- 
quity appear here clustered round the 


centre nucleus of the history of Yud- 
hishthira and the four other sons of 
Pandu, and their long but eventually 
successful struggle to regain the throne 
of India. We cannot tell how much 
truth is mingled with the mass of fic- 
tion contained in this immense poem, 
which has been lately published at 
Calcutta in four closely-printed 4to. 
volumes, and contains in round num- 
bers 200,000 lines; but there can 
hardly be a doubt that the originai 
story rests on an historical basis ; and 
it has been conjectured that it symbo- 
lises the invasion of the Brahminical 
tribes from the north into India, and 
their subjugation of the aborigines, 
who perhaps may yet linger as the 
Sudras or helots of the country. It is 
evident that the Mahabharata in its 
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present form differs widely from its 
original shape; everywhere we can 
trace the marks of expansion; at every 
turn fresh legends ev been intro- 
duced as episodes more or less con- 
nected with the main business of 
the poem, and thus it has gradually 
swelled to its present size. These 
episodes, however, greatly increase the 
interest of the work, sack as they im- 
pede its action and dislocate its epic 
unity. Many of these minor tales are 
of marvellous beauty, and perhaps of 
all, Savitri, the one which we have 
selected as our present subject, is the 
most deeply interesting. Unlike many 
of the others, it speaks to all human 
~ hearts, and not merely to those which 
beat under India’s burning skies in 
the old centuries before Alexander's 
invasion ; its interest springs from a 
root, planted deep in the soul of man, 
far removed from the surface-varieties 
of race and clime, down in the sacred 
depths of our nature, where, if any 
where, linger yet the last faint traces 
of the Divine since the Fall. The 
name of the author is utterly un- 
known; the poem only comes in as 
a narrative told by the sage Mark- 
andeya to comfort Yudhishthira under 
his misfortunes; and the beautiful 
story of Nala, well translated in verse 
by the Rev. H. Milman, occurs in 
the original as a similar episode. 
Nothing is known of the date of the 
poem; of course the various parts of 
such a collection as the Mahabharata 
belong to very different periods, and, 
while some may have been composed 
in times contemporary with the Rama- 
yana, many must be ascribed to con- 
siderably later days. In all probabi- 
lity the author of “ Savitri” may have 
flourished about five or six centuries 
before our era; and when the Indian 
Pisistratus arose, who collected the 
various legends, it was incorporated 
with the rest, and thrown into the form 
ofa narrative told to the hero of the 
main poem. WVy4sa, the name of the 
reputed author of the Mahabharata, 
merely signifies “arrangement.” He 
is probably only a symbolical per- 
sonage, signifying that at some un- 
known period the poem was arranged 
into its present shape. It is not a 
little remarkable that Homer’s name 
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is susceptible of a similar interpreta- 
tion (6nov and dpe). 

In our translation we shall content 
ourselves with a literal prose version, 
(would that we could render it in lofty 
sonorous verse, for it deserves it,) oc- 
casionally abridging the original where 
it is somewhat prolix. 


The poem opens with an account of 
a virtuous monarch named Aswapati, who 
ruled over the land of the Madras (in the 
N.W. of India), but was growing old and 
was childless. He had undertaken one of 
those long penances which we so often read 
of in Hindu legends, and had persevered 
in it eighteen years, when SAvitri, the 
queen of heaven, rose with a well-pleased 
countenance from the sacrificial fire, and 
promised that he should have a daughter 
in his old age. The divine promise comes 
to pass, and a daughter is born to the 
king, whom he names SAvitri, after the 
goddess. 

“The princess grew like Sri* in mortal 
form; at last she attained to years of 
youth, and men, when they beheld her in 
her beauty like a golden statue, thought 
within themselves, “ Surely some daughter 
of heaven is here!’’ ‘Yet none wooed her 
in marriage, her with eyes like the lotus 
leaf, whose beauty seemed to blaze with 
splendour, for all were repelled by her 
majestic air. At length on an auspicious 
day she washed her head and approached 
the temple of the goddess; she offered a 
sacrifice and gained the Brahmins’ prayers. 
Then, having taken the flowers of the obla- 
tion, she proceeded, like Sri impersonate, 
to the presence of her father; and, having 
paid obeisance at his feet, and given him 
the flowers, she rose and stood with folded 
hands at his side; and the king waxed 
sorrowful as he looked on his daughter, 
fair as a being from heaven, and remem- 
bered that none claimed her as a bride. 
‘*Oh! daughter,”’ he said, “it is time to 
give thee in marriage, but none comes to 
woo thee; oh! do thou choose thine own 
husband, one whose virtues are like thine 
own, and whomsoever thou choosest and 
namest unto me, him, after duethought, will 
I give to thee; choose then as thy heart 
desires. I have heard it recited by the 
Brahmins from the ‘laws of duty, and do 
thou, oh! noble one, hear it from my lips, 
‘Blame on the father that gives not his 
daughter in marriage, blame on the hus- 
band that dwells not with his wife, and 
blame on the son that cherishes not his 
mother when his father is dead.” Do thou, 
then, having heard my words, delay not to 
make thy choice, nor let the blame of the 





* The goddess of Prosperity. 
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gods rest upon my soul.’’ Thus having 
spoken to his daughter and his aged coun- 
cillors, he ordered his chariot to be brought, 
and he said, ‘‘ Let us be gone;’’ and she, 
the holy maiden, having heard her father’s 
words and saluted his feet, rose with a 
shame-suffused countenance, and went 
hastily away. Accompanied by the aged 
councillors, she mounted her golden cha- 
riot, and rode to the pleasant forests of 
the royal hermits. There did she pay 
obeisance to the reverend sages, and one 
by one she visited every wood, and to 
every sacred bathing-place the royal maiden 
bent her way, and scattered rich gifts 
among the chief of the Brahmins. 


Secttion II. 


And at that time the king was visited 

by Narada,* and was sitting with him in 
the palace in deep conversation, when, 
having visited the holy bathing-places and 
hermitages, Savitri returned to her home 
with the councillors; and the fair maiden, 
beholding her father sitting with Narada, 
bowed her head in obeisance at the feet of 
both. 
Nar. Whither, oh King, went thy 
daughter, and whence hath she come? and 
why dost thou not give her away to a 
husband ? 

Aswap. On this very errand to-day was 
she sent, and hath returned; listen, oh! 
sage, while she tells whom she hath 
chosen. 

The maiden, thus urged by her father’s 
commands, received his words as those of 
a god, and thus made reply: ‘‘ There 
dwelt in the Salwas a noble Kshatriya 
king, Dyumatsena was his name; but at 
last he became blind, and when his eyes 
had failed him, while his son was yet a 
child, a neighbour seized his kingdom for 
an ancient grudge. With his wife and 
beloved child the dethroned monarch re- 
tired to the forests, and there has spent 
his days in ascetic vows. That son of his, 
born in the city and brought up in the 
wood, Satyavat by name, my heart hath 
chosen for a worthy husband.’’ 

Nar. Alas! oh King! Savitri hath 
greatly erred in unwittingly choosing the 
virtuous Satyavat. His father ever spake 
the truth, and so ever spake his mother, 
and therefore the Brahmins called their 
son Satyavat, or the truthful. Horses 
were his delight from a boy, and he loved 
to fashion them in clay ; he paints them 
also in pictures, and they call him the 
horse-painter. 

King. And is this Satyavat still glorious 


for his wisdom and patience? and is he 
heroic in valour ? 

Nar. Glorious is he as the Sun, and 
wise as Vrihaspati; valiant is he as Indra, 
and patient as the Earth. 

King. And is he liberal in heart, and 
loves he our ancient faith, and hath hea 
a noble form and chivalrous soul ? 

Nar. Like Vishnu is he liberal; Brah- 
minical like Sivi, son of Usinara; chival- 
rous is he like Yayati; and fair as the 
Moon. © 

King. You announce him, oh holy one ! 
as endowed with all good qualities,—tell 
me now his faults, if he hath any. 

Nar. One fault alone there is, that hath 
come over these his virtues; and this fault 
no effort can overcome. One fault alone 
is there in him—short-lived Satyavat will 
lay aside his mortal weeds one year from 
this very day. 

King. Come, Sfvitri, go thou and 
choose another husband ; one mighty fault 
there is that overspreads all his virtues ; 
as the heaven-honoured Narada tells me, 
in one short year Satyavat must die. 

Sav. Once only falls the lot, once only 
a maiden is given in marriage, once only 
her father says, ‘‘ I give her away ;’’ once 
only are these things done with the good. 
Then, let his life be long or short, and be 
his virtues many or few, once have I 
chosen my husband, and I choose no 
second time. When the mind hath made 
its decision, the speech utters it forth, and 
then is it done in the action; thus the 
mind is the arbiter of all. 

Nar. Firm is the mind, oh noble king ! 
of thy daughter S4vitri, and in no way may 
she be hindered from her right. In no 
other living man are there Satyavat’s vir- 
tues; therefore I approve thy giving her 
unto him. 

King. Oh! holy one, thy words are 
not to be altered; thou art 'my teacher, 
and I will fulfill them all. 

Nar. May thy daughter’s marriage meet 
no obstacle. I will depart ; happiness 
be to you all. 

Narada thus spake and rose upwards to 
heaven, and the king made ready for his 
daughter’s marriage. 


Sections III. ann IV. 


The king then considered all the need- 
ful preparations, and he brought together 
all the vessels for the ceremony; then on 
a pure lunar day he assembled all the aged 
Brahmins and: all the family priests, and 
set forth with his daughter; and, having 
reached the hermitage in the middle of 
the wood, he approached the sage on foot 


* A divine sage. 
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with the Brahmins. There he beheld the 
holy blind man under a Sd/ tree sitting on 
a mat of Kusa grass; he approached him 
and paid him reverence according to cus- 
tom, and announced himself with modest 
speech. 

At first the old man refuses to listen to 
the king’s request, “‘ We are fallen from 
our kingdom, and dwell in the wood, and 
we follow holiness with humility and pe- 
nances; how, then, can thy daughter, 
worthy to dwell in a palace, endure the 
toils of a forest life?’’ He, however, at 
last yields, the ceremony is forthwith per- 
formed, and the king returns home with 
his heart full of joy. The first few months 
glide only too swiftly away : ‘‘ as they lived 
with holy lives in the hermitage, time ever 
kept passing on, and ever in SaAvitri’s 
sorrowful heart, night and day, did the 
fateful words of Narada abide.’’ At last 
only four days of the fatal year remained, 
and S4vitri in silent agony of heart com- 
mences a stern penance, if possible to 
conciliate the dark powers of destiny. 
The fatal morning arrives, the hours of 
penance are over. Sfvitri appeared at 
the morning sacrifice, all the hermits 
wished her every blessing, and she trea- 
sured up their words in her heart. Her 
father and mother-in-law entreat her to 
eat after her long fast, but she steadfastly 
refused them: “TI must wait till the sun 
goes down, for such is my vow.”’ 


We now again give the story in its 
own words : 


While thus Savitri was talking of her 
vow, Satyavat took his axe and prepared 
to set out for the wood; and Savitri said 
to her husband, ‘‘ Thou shalt not go alone; 
I will go with thee, I cannot bear to leave 
thee.” 

Saty. Thou hast not gone into the wood 
before, and the way is rough; thou art 
faint with fasting, and how canst thou 
walk so far ? 

Sav. I am not faint from the fast, nor 
am I weary; I pray thee, stay me not in 
my purpose to go. 

Saty. If thy heart is set on going, I 
will do as thou desirest; but ask thou 
leave of my parents, let not the blame rest 
on me. 

The devoted one then saluted her father 
and mother-in-law and said, “ My husband 
is going to the great forest to gather fruit. 
I, too, if you will give me leave, would 
wish to go with him, for I cannot endure 
to be parted from him. Your son, too, 
goes forth for wood for the sacred fire, he 
must not be hindered; hinder him some 
other day than this. It is nearly a year 
since I went out of the hermitage, and I 
long to see the flowery wood once more.”’ 
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Dyumatsena. Since S4vitri was first 
given to me by her father as a daughter, 
I remember not that she has ever asked a 
boon before. Let her then take the boon 
that she craves, and may Satyavat take 
good care of thee in the way. 

Having thus obtained their leave, the 
glorious woman went forth with her hus- 
band, with a smiling countenance but a 
distracted heart. On every side she be- 
held the pleasant painted woods, filled 
with peacocks in their play, and the 
stately flowing rivers and the trees in full 
flower, and at every turn Satyavat cried, 
** Look, look!’’ with his pleasant voice. 
Ever did the peerless one turn her eyes 
on her husband, and gazed on him as 
already dead, remembering the seer’s 
dread words. On and on did she wander, 
following behind him, and her heart seemed 
cleft in twain as she regarded the fatal 
time. 


Section V. 


The noble one, with his wife, then 
gathered fruits, and he filled his basket, 
and then began to cleave wood. And as 
he was cleaving a sweat came over him, 
and from his fatigue a pain arose in his 
head. Overcome with fatigue, he went up 
to his dear wife, and said, “ Oh Savitri! 
my limbs and my heart seem on fire; oh 
gentle-voiced! I seem to have lost all 
power ; let me sleep on thy bosom, for I 
cannot stand.’”’ Savitri then rose and 
took his head in her lap, and sat down on 
the ground; and, remembering the fateful 
words of Narada, she pondered over that 
moment, that hour, and that day. Sud- 
denly she beheld a man in red raiment, 
with a diadem on his head, and glorious 
like the sun, with red eyes, bearing a 
noose in his hand, and fearful to behold, 
standing by the side of Satyavat, and 
fixedly gazing upon him. When she be- 
held him, she gently laid down her hus- 
band’s head, and rose, and, trembling in 
her inmost heart, folded her hands, and 
said, ‘‘ I know thee, that thou art a god; 
thine is no mortal form; oh! tell me, I 
pray thee, whom thou art, and what thou 
purposest to do?”’ 

Yama. O SaAvitri, thou art faithful to 
thy husband, and great have been thy 
penances, therefore will I speak to thee; 
know then that Iam Yama, Life is o’er 
to this Satyavat, son of a king, thy hus- 
band ; I will bind him and lead him away 
—this is what I purpose to do. 

Sav. I have heard, oh! holy one, that 
thy messengers visit men; why then art 
thou come in thine own form to lead him 
away ? 

Having heard her words, the lord of the 
dead commenced to relate all that he pur- 
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posed, as she wished : ‘‘ Noble was he and 
devoted to justice, and his soul was an 
ocean of virtue; my messengers were not 
worthy to bring him, therefore I myself 
am come.’’ Then Yama, by his power, 
from Satyavat’s body drew forth the soul, 
bound in his noose, and subject to his 
will; and the lifeless, breathless body, de- 
serted by its lord, lay without motion or 
effort, no longer dear to the eye; and 
Yama, having bound the soul, departed 
towards the south, and Sfvitri, in agony, 
followed behind him, glorious in her de- 
votion, and faithful to her plighted vow. 

Yama. Turn back, turn back, oh Sé- 
vitri, and perform his funeral obsequies; 
thou hast paid thy debt of duty, and gone 
as far as thou mayst go. 

Sav. Whithersoever my husband is led, 
or whithersoever he goes of his own will, 
thither must I also go; such is duty’s 
eternal law. By my penances, my devo- 
tion to my parents, my love of my hus- 
band, and my vow, yea, and by thine 
own good will, none may hinder my 
going. The wise, who see reality, call 
friendship the seven-stepped; * and having 
thus honoured friendship I will yet say a 
few other words. They are not insane 
who dwell in the woods and seek duty, and 
truth, and a home there; they speak of 
duty pre-eminently; therefore the good 
declare duty to be the chief. When a 
duty hath been once acknowledged by the 
good, all follow in the path, we ask no 
second or third precedent; therefore duty 
is the pre-eminent.t 

Yama. Turn back, I am well pleased 
with thy words, and choose thou a boon; 
except his life, I will grant thee, oh 
peerless one, whatsoever thou askest. 

Sav. My father-in-law is fallen from 
his kingdom and blind, and he dwells a 
hermit in the forest; by thy favour may 
he regain his sight and strength, and 
become glorious like the sun. 

Yama. I will grant thee thy boon, oh 
peerless one; as thou hast said, so shall it 
be; I see there is weariness in thy path ; 
turn back and go, and weary thyself no more. 

Sav. How can I be wearied near my 
husband ? where he is thither must I go ; 
whither thou leadest him I will follow; 
oh! king of the immortals, again mark 
my words—To be even once in the com- 
pany of the good is most especially to be 
desired; then a man learns to call his 
enemy his friend ; to be with the good is 
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never without its fruit; therefore let us 
always seek to dwell in their company.{ 

Yama. Well-pleasing to my mind, and 
wise and full of truth, are thy words; 
choose thou, therefore, oh illustrious one, 
except Satyavat’s life, any other second 
boon. 

Sav. My father-in-law’s kingdom was 
once wrested from him; let him recover it 
back, but let not my parent forsake virtue 
thereby ; this is my second choice. 

Yama. Ere long shall he recover his 
kingdom, and he shall not lose his virtue 
thereby ; see, I have performed thy de- 
sire ; return, depart, and weary thyself no 
more. 

Sav. Thy subjects are bound by neces- 
sity, by compulsion thou leadest them and 
not by their will, therefore men call thee 
Yama, the compeller ; listen thou, I pray 
thee, to my voice— Love towards all 
creatures in deed, and thought, and word, 
and benevolence, and liberality—these are 
the constant virtues of the good; in this 
world for the most part men pride them- 
selves on their strength, but the good 
shew kindness even to their foes. 

Yama. The words which thou hast 
uttered are sweet as water to the thirsty ; 
once more, except Satyavat’s life, do thou 
choose whatsoever thou desirest. 

Sav. The king, my father, hath no 
children ; let him have a hundred sons, 
and let them perpetuate his race; this I 
choose as my third boon. 

Yama. Thy .father, oh fair one, shall 
have a hundred noble sons that shall per- 
petuate his race; oh daughter of a king, 
thou hast gained thy desire, turn back, 
thou hast wandered far from thy way. 

Sav. It is not far, if my husband be 
here ; my mind has wandered onwards far 
farther still; hear then, as thou goest, the 
words which I would utter once more— 
Thou art the glorious son of the sun, 
hence art thou called Vaivaswata; and 
thy subjects are imbued with the same 
justice as thou, hence comes thy title of 
King of Justice. We have not that confi- 
dence in ourselves which we have in the 
good; all therefore earnestly desire the 
affection of the good; confidence springs 
from kindness towards all; therefore every 
one confides in the good. 

Yama. Never have I heard elsewhere 
such words as I have heard from thee; I 
am well pleased; choose thou then a 
fourth boon, besides his life, and depart. 





* In allusion to a Hindu proverb, that one with whom you have walked seven steps 


is your friend. 


+ These lines are very obscure, and MSS. vary greatly in their reading. 
¢ By these praises of the good and just, Savitri praises Yama himself, who is the 


god of goodness and justice as well as death. 
3 
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Sav. Let me have a hundred strong 
and great-souled sons, born from Satyavat 
and me, that shall continue our race; this 
is the fourth boon I choose, oh king. 

Yama. A hundred sons shalt thou 
have, full of strength and heroism, and 
accomplishing thy desires; weary thyself 
no longer, oh! daughter of a king; turn 
back, thou hast followed far from thy way. 

Sav. The justice of the good is eternal, 
the good never faint or mourn; their 
society is never without fruit, and in their 
presence the innocent feel no fear.* By 
their truth the good draw the sun along, 
by their devotion they uphold the earth ; 
they are the refuge of the past and the 
future, and in their society the innocent 
perish not. Ever do they bear in mind 
“the act is noble in itself,’ and when 
they act for another’s good, they look not 
for a reward. ‘‘ Kindness is never vain 
amongst men; its worth and its honour 
never die ;’’ this is the fixed law of the 
good, and hence they are the protectors 
of the world. 

Yama. As thou speakest words ap- 
proved by right, well-pleasing to my heart 
and full of meaning, so does my love rest 
upon thee; oh! faithful wife, choose a 
boon unprecedented in all time. 

Sav. No longer is thy boon boonless to 
me, as were thy other boons; I choose 
that Satyavat shall live, since without him 
my life is but death. Parted from him I 
wish vot for happiness, parted from him 
I wish not for heaven, parted from him I 
wish for naught that the heart holds dear, 
parted from him I am resolved to die. 

‘* Yea,’’ answered Yama, the son of 
the sun, the lord of justice, and having 
loosed his band, thus he spoke well pleased 
to Sdvitri, ‘* Behold, thy husband is free, 
hail to thee, oh glory of thy race; four 
hundred years shall he live in health and 
happiness with thee, and by his sacrifices 
and virtues his fame shall spread through 
the world ; and unto you shall be born an 
hundred sons, all shall be kings and war- 
riors, with sons and grandsons; and they 
shall be ever renowned and called after 
thy name. Thy father and mother too 
shall have a hundred sons, and all these 
thy brothers shall be heroes like the im- 
mortals.’’ Thus, having granted her boons, 
the majestic lord of justice bade her to re- 
turn and himself departed to his home. 
When the god was gone, and her husband 
was given back to her, Savitri returned 
where the body lay; there she beheld her 
husband on the earth, and, having hastened 
up to him, she took his lifeless head on 
her lap and sat on the ground. Then 
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Satyavat returned to consciousness, and 
spoke to her, fondly looking up to her 
again and again, as though returned from 
a distant journey. “ Ah me! long indeed 
have I been sleeping; why was I not 
wakened before? And where is that dark 
form which was drawing me away ?”’ 

Sav. Long indeed hast thou been 
asleep, oh noble one, on my bosom; and 
the holy god is gone, Yama the con- 
strainer of men. O prince, thou art rested 
now, and thou sleepest no more; rise, if 
thou canst, I pray thee, for night is come. 

Rising as from some peaceful slumber, 
Satyavat looked around on the wood, and 
having come to himself, proceeded, ‘ I 
laid myself to sleep on thy bosom ; this is 
all that I remember. And while I lay in 
thy embrace, sleep carried away my mind, 
and lo! I beheld a dreadful darkness, and 
a form of awful might stood beside me. 
Oh tell me, I beseech thee, if thou knowest 
what this may mean. Did I see him in 
my dreams, or was it a reality?’’ ‘* The 
night hath come on,’’ answered Sévitri, 
‘*to-morrow, oh prince, I will tell thee 
truly all. Up, therefore, let us be gone; 
think of thy parents, oh faithful one; 
the night is come and the sun hath gone 
down, and the flesh-devouring walkers of 
darkness are abroad. I hear the rustling 
of leaves under the beasts as they roam in 
the woods, and yonder towards the south 
the jackals utter their dreadful cries and 
shake my inmost soul.’’ 

Saty. The forest is fearful, surrounded 
by the gloomy darkness; thou wilt not 
know the path, nor be able to walk. 

Sav. The wood was on fire to-day, and 
the dry trees stand blazing; here and 
there I see the fire blown by the wind. I 
will bring fire here and light a blaze ; 
there are dry sticks here, dismiss thy. 
anxiety. We shall see the wood in to- 
morrow’s light, and then we will go, as 
thou approvest; and to-night we will abide 
here, if so it pleases thy heart. 

Saty. The pain in my head is gone, and 
my limbs are strong, and I would that I 
might meet my parents by thy aid. Never 
before did I return to the hermitage in 
the twilight; often ere the twilight had 
come my mother has kept me within; 
and even when I go out by day, my parents 
sorrow at my absence, and my mother 
searches for me with the hermits, and 
oftentimes I have heard the rebuke from 
their anxious lips, ‘‘ Oh son, why tarriest 
thou so long?’’ And I think what must 
be their state of mind on account of me 
to-day, great indeed will be their sorrow 
when they see me not; if I am absent 





* Therefore she feels no fear in the presence — 
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from them, great indeed will be their an- 
guish. Many times ere this when I have 
risen at night, they have said to me, heavy 
with sorrow of heart, and full of love, 
‘¢ Deprived of thee, oh son, we could not 
live a moment; only so long as thou art 
with us can our life last; oh thou staff of 
the aged and the blind, on thee doth our 
race rest, on thee depend our bread and 
name and family.’’ Iam the staff of my 
aged mother and blind father; what will be 
their agony if they see me not at night? 
Bitterly do I blame that sleep through 
which my undeserving parents now suffer 
such doubts and fears. Doubts and fears 
too are mine, and grievous sorrow; for 
arted from my parents how can I live? 
ell I know, my blind father with the 
clear-sighted soul asks of me at this mo- 
mentwith a troubled soul from the dwellers 
of the hermitage, one by one. Not for my- 
self do I grieve as I grieve for him, and for 
my poor mother who follows him. For 
my sake these two will suffer great sorrow 
this day; only if they live, can I live ; 
well may I cherish them to the utmost.’’ 

Having thus spoken, the just-souled one, 
devoted to and loved by his parents, raised 
his arm, and uttereda wailing cry. Savitri 
beheld his sorrow and wiped his tears with 
her hand, and thus endeavoured to con- 
sole him, ‘ If ever I have endured a pen- 
ance, if ever I have given or sacrificed, 
then may this night be happy to my father 
and mother-in-law. I remember no false 
word voluntarily spoken, therefore may 
my parents remain alive to day.” 

Saty. I must behold my parents ; Savi- 
tri, let us be going. If aught was to hap- 
pen to my father or mother, I solemnly 
protest I would not live. If thy heart is 
fixed on duty, and if thou wishest me to 
live, or wishest to fulfil my desire, let us 
proceed at once to the hermitage. 

Savitri then uprose and bound her hair, 
and embraced her husband, and helped him 
to rise. And Satyavat, having risen and 
rubbed his limbs with his hand, looked 
round on all sides, and his eyes fell on the 
basket. Sfvitri then said to him, “ To- 
morrow thou shalt take the fruit, but I 
for security will carry thy axe.’’ She 
then hung the basket on the bough of a 
tree, and seizing the axe returned to her 
husband; then, placing her husband’s arm 
on her left shoulder and embracing him 
with her right arm, the fair-eyed one set 
out on her journey home. 

Saty. Often have I trod this path and 
I know it well, and I can see by the moon- 
light that glances between the trees. Let 
us return by the path by which we came 
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and gathered the fruit; go on, and hesitate 
not. The path is divided by yonder Palasa- 
trunk ;* choose thou the northern way, 
and let us hurry on. I am well, I am 
quite strong, and I long to behold my 
parents.’’ Thus speaking, in haste he 
went on with her towards the hermitage. 


Section VI. 


In the mean time the noble Dyumatsena 
had suddenly recovered his sight, and 
gazed on all things with a serene aspect. 
With his wife Saivya he wandered through 
the various hermitages, and his soul be- 
came troubled on account of his son. That 
night -they roamed about in their search, 
by hermitages and rivers, and woods and 
lakes ; and they started at every sound in 
their anxiety, and cried out, ‘‘ Here he 
comes with Sdvitri.’? On they wandered 
with distracted hearts ; their feet torn with 
the purusha, and covered with blood, and 
their limbs rent by the Kusa thorns. At 
length all the Brahmins that dwelt in the 
hermitage followed them, and endeavoured 
to comfort them, and led them back to the 
hermitage. There for a while, surrounded 
by the venerable ascetics, they were con- 
soled by stories of ancient kings, till sud- 
denly they were reminded of the childish 
days of their son, and again they mourned 
in their longing to behold him ; and once 
more in their distress with a wailing voice 
they exclaimed, ‘‘ Where art thou, my son, 
and where too art thou, his noble wife ?’’ 


The surrounding Rishis and Brah- 
mins utter their consolations as best 
suit the character of the various 
speakers ; these we omit, and then the 
story goes on as follows :— 


Thus consoled by the truth-speaking 
sages, the old man pondered over these 
things, and his soul regained its strength; 
and suddenly after a moment Sfvitri with 
her husband arrived at the hermitage and 
joyfully entered in. 

The Brahmins. Beholding thy son re- 
turned and thy eyesight restored, we all 
wish thee happiness, oh king. The re- 
covery of thy sou, the beholding of Savitri, 
and the recovery of thy sight; great is 
thy good fortune in these three blessings. 
All that we have said will assuredly come 
true ; again and again will happiness visit 
thee. 

Then, having caused the fire to blaze, all 
the Brahmins made old king Dyumatsena 
sit down, and Saivya and Satyavat and 
SAvitri, who each stood apart, were invited 
by the sages, and came also and sat down. 
Then all the dwellers in the hermitage 
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sitting with the king, asked Satyavat with 
anxious curiosity, ‘‘ Wherefore, oh prince, 
didst thou not return with thy wife be- 
fore ? why have ye come so late ? what hath 
hindered you? Thy father and mother, 
and we too, have been in sorrow ; we know 
not the wherefore ; we pray thee, tell it to 
us. 

Saty. Having taken leave of my father, 
I set forth with Sévitri: suddenly as I was 
cleaving wood in the forest, there arose a 
pain in my head ; I fell asleep ; I know not 
how long I slept, but well I know I never 
slept so long before. Let none of you be 
distressed about the matter, this and no 
other is the cause of my late return. 

Gautama.* Thou knowest not then the 
cause why thy father Dyumatsena hath 
suddenly regained his sight ; will S4vitri 
then tell us more? I wish to hear it, oh 
S4vitri, for thou knowest it from first to 
last; thou knowest the cause of it all; 
let then the truth be told; reveal it unto 
us, if there be no sacred secret therein. 

Sav. It is as thou supposest, thy mind 
is not deceived; there is no secret in it; 
hear ye the full truth. My husband’s 
death was revealed to me by the Rishi 
Narada ; this was the fatal day, and there- 
fore I would not leave him. Yama with 
his attendants came in person to carry him 
away while he slept; he bound him and 
was leading him away to the realms of the 
dead; I uttered his praises with a truthful 
voice ; five boons did he give unto me ; ye 
shall hear them all. His eyesight and his 
kingdom, these were the two boons for 
my father-in-law ; a hundred children for 
my father, a hundred for myself, and my 
husband Satyavat given back to me for 
four hundred years; ’twas for my hus- 
band’s life that I endured that unremitted 
penance. Thus at full length have I told 
you the truth, and how my bitter sorrow 
hath proved the dawn of my joy. 

The Brahmins. The old king’s race was 
sinking in a sea of darkness, and ca- 
lamities washed over it as waves; but 
thou, noble one, hast bravely borne it up 
by thy virtue and faithfulness to thy vow. 

Thus having praised her and paid their 
homage to the glory of women, the sages 
bade the old king and his son farewell, and 
returned in happy haste to their homes. 


Section VII. 


When the eventful night was past and 
the sun had risen, the hermits assembled 
and offered the morning sacrifice; and 
they never seemed satisfied, recounting 
over and over to Dyumatsena the glory of 
what Sdvitri had done. Then too came 
the people from the land of the Salwas, 
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and told how his old enemy had been 
killed by his minister; and with one con- 
sent the whole nation cried concerning 
their old monarch, ‘‘ Let him be blind or 
not, he alone shall be our king.’’ ‘‘ With 
this resolve,’’ they said, ‘‘ we are sent, oh 
king, and these chariots follow us and all 
thy army. Set forth, oh king, and may’st 
thou prosper! Victory loves thy city— 
dwell thou in the seat of thy ancestors, 
and long may it be ere thy night come.’’ 
But when they beheld the king restored 
to sight, they fell on their faces, their eyes 
wide open with wonder. He then bade 
farewell to all those old dwellers in the 
hermitage, and having received their ho- 
mage set forth towards the city; and 
Saivya went with Sévitri on a large and 
splendid chariot, drawn by men, and sur- 
rounded by an army. Then with joy the 
priests anointed Dyumatsena, and they 
inaugurated his son as his successor. And 
after a long time there were born to Sa- 
vitri the hundred sons, all heroes who 
never turned in the battle, and a hundred 
noble brothers were born for her to Aswa- 
pati, the king of the Madras and Malavi. 
Thus herself, her father, her mother, her 
parents-in-law, and her husband’s family, 
—all these did Sdvitri upbear from sor- 
row ! 


Thus ends this beautiful legend of 
ancient India, which was first disco- 
vered in the unknown romance-land 
of the Mahabharata by that true “ vir 
clarissimus,” Franciscus Bopp. It 
has sometimes crossed our mind, as we 
studied its beautiful narrative, that 
perhaps this legend may be a reflection, 
refracted indeed by national character 
and heathenism, but still a reflection, 
of that most wonderful event of the 
history of the patriarch “who is the 
father of us all,” when he pleaded over 
the guilty city, and the mortal stood 
between Sodom and the avenging 
hand of Deity ; when, as it has been 
well observed, Abraham ceased to ask 
before God had ceased to listen and 
spare! If we compare the Hindu le- 
gend with the Greek story of Admetus 
and Alcestis, we see at once the supe- 
riority of the Hindu. There is more 
perhaps of human weakness in the 
one (for the Greek touch humanized 
all things), but there is assuredly more 
of human strength and grandeur in 
the other. Here no Hercules wrests 
the trembling Alcestis from the tyrant 
Death; the spoiler and the spells by 
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which he is moved are alike of the 
spiritual world, and the outer pheno- 
mena of life are but the thin “Coan 
vest ” through which we dimly behold 
the dread powers which rule the world 
unseen. he same may be said of the 
awful Pardonere’s Tale in Chaucer, 
where the three riotoures rise to kill 


the privee theeft, men clepen Deth, 
That in this contree all the peple sleth. 


There, too, we trace the same weird 
insight into the acts and scenes which 
make up human life. The bell, the old 
man, the tree, the florins, are incidents 
which might be seen on many a day ; 
but in Chaucer an awful significance 
invests them all. Sin and Nemesis, the 
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dread daughter of Ocean and Night, 
fling their shadows wherever we move, 
and the very air we breathe seems 
laden with sighs. But in the tale of 
S4vitri we have the Hindu bard’s ideas 
of holiness and faith; deep insight 
into the realities that shroud them- 
selves under the passing fashions of 
the world is there, but not the sombre 
shadows of human crime; we have 
sorrow, but the sorrow that ennobles 
and purifies ; and the form which had 
entered as Nemesis into our happy 
home departs as the Eros which, Plato 
tells us, is the messenger that connects 
earth with heaven, bearing thither 
men’s prayers and hither divine bless- 
ings. B. C. 





DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 


Mr. Ursan, 

PUBLIC attention has lately been 
so forcibly attracted to the fate of the 
unhappy Duke of Monmouth, first by 
Mr. ll and since by some com- 
munications published in “ Notes and 
Queries,” that I think your readers 
will not be displeased to see five short 
papers, two of which relate to his ex- 
ecution, two to the funeral of one of his 
children, and the remaining one to the 
ship in which he came over. Nor are 
these merely papers of curiosity, nor 
merely singular examples of the cold 
and formal way in which the terrible 
tragedies of real life are acted. They 
have an historical value, which will be 
admitted by all persons who agree 
with me in thinking that even the 
minutest portion of truth respecting a 
memorable transaction is valuable. 

The Duke of Monmouth arrived in 
London on Monday, the 13th July, 
1685, and had his celebrated interview 
with the king on that same day. He 
staid at Whitehall until the tide served, 
when he was taken by water to the 
Tower. (Bramston’s Autobiog. p. 186.) 
Macaulay says, “ That same evening 
two pages Turner bishop of Ely 
and Ken bishop of Bath and Wells, 
arrived at the Tower with a solemn 
message from the king. It was Monday 


night. On Wednesday morning Mon- 

mouth was to die.” (Hist. Eng. i. 624.) 
The following letter seems to prove 

that the fatal communication was not 

made “that same evening,” nor ex- 
actly by the persons mentioned. 

Lorp SUNDERLAND, SECRETARY OF 
STaTE, TO THE LIEUTENANT OF THE 
Tower. 

‘‘ Whitehall, July 14th, 1685. 

‘* Sir,—-I have acquainted the king with 
the contents of your letter, and he directed 
me to tell you, that he allows the late* 
duke of Monmouth and late lord Grey 
should each of them have a servant, but 
to be shut up with them. That the 
bishop of Ely will acquaint the late duke 
of Monmouth he is to dy to-morrow, and 
that, if he desires to see his children, it 
may be allowed, they going with the 
bishop of Ely and coming away with him. 
‘* As to Denham’s letter to the late lord 
Grey, you may deliver it or send it to him. 

“T am, Sir, &c. 
“ SUNDERLAND.’’f 

On the same day the following letter 

was also addressed to the sheriffs of 
London. Weare told in the accounts 
of the execution that the duke was 
led out with an extraordinarily strong 
escort, and that soldiers were posted 
in all the adjoining streets. We here 
learn from whom these precautions 
proceeded. 





* The duke had been attainted and deprived of his dignity by Act of Parliament. 
t State Paper Office, Domestic Various, No. 629, p. 257. 
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Lorp SUNDERLAND TO THE SHERIFFS 
or Lonpon. 
‘* Whitehall, July 14th, 1685. 

‘* Gentlemen,—I have acquainted the 
king with what you desired me, upon 
which his majesty directs me to tell you, 
that he allows the scaffold for the execution 
of the late duke of Monmouth should be 
covered with mourning, and that his body, 
after execution, be given to his friends to 
be disposed of as they shall think fit. 

‘As to the guards on Tower-hill, his 
majesty commands me to acquaint you, 
that he has taken particular care thereof 
himselfe, and will give orders accordingly. 

‘*T am, gentlemen, yours, &c. 
“ SUNDERLAND.’’* 


The execution clearly took place, as 
Mr. Macaulay has indicated, on Wed- 
nesday the 15th July, 1685 ; but, if we 
turn to Evelyn’s Sasey under that 
date, we shall find a singular proof of 
the uncertainty of our knowledge, and 
of the ease with which inquirers into 
minute historical truth may be misled. 
On the 15th July, 1685, Evelyn went 
to see Tenison’s library, which had 
been recently established in the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He there 
met the founder, Dr. Tenison, with 
whom he had an acquaintance, having 
supped with him a few nights before 
at his old friend Elias Ashmole’s in 
Lambeth. Tenison had been present 
that morning on the scaffold with Mon- 
mouth. Conversation of course turned 
upon that event. Tenison related to 
Evelyn the circumstances of Mon- 
mouth’s brief imprisonment and ter- 
rible execution. No authority could 
be more conclusive. The gentle Evelyn 
hears the tale, returns to his own 
home, and enters in his diary, “ Mon- 


mouth was this day brought to London 


and examined before the king,” &c. 
and, in the course of a long, blind com- 
ment upon the whole transaction, he 
further adds, “He was beheaded on 
Tuesday, 14th July!” Neither of the 
editors of Evelyn has noticed this 
strange confusion. 

The permission given to Monmouth’s 
friends to dispose of his mangled re- 
mains was not taken advantage of. 
Monmouth indeed had -no friends, 
save one, and she, who had sacrificed 
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every thing for him, was far away, 
probably greedily longing for tidings 
of his expected triumph. His body was 
taken back again to the prison whence 
death had freed it, and was interred in 
the little chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. 

Another portion of one of these do- 
cuments is connected with a touchin 
incident. Monmouth was to be allowe 
to see his children under certain regu- 
lations. He had three children by his 
wife, then living; two sons and one 
little girl, When their foolish father 
assumed the title of king, these chil- 
dren were taken into custody and sent 
to the Tower. They remained there, 
prisoners, when the order above printed 
was issued. The eldest of them was 
but eleven years of age. The children, 
all weeping bitterly, were brought to 
their father on the morning of his exe- 
cution; but his long separation had 
weaned his heart from them. He be- 
held them calmly, and dismissed them 
with good advice. One of them, the 
little girl, just ten years of age, grieved 
and pined, and, within a month after 
the execution of her father, was re- 
leased from her imprisonment by death. 
That freedom which her mother had 
wanted heart to bestow upon the body 
of the child’s father, she was anxious 
to procure for the remains of her 
child. She applied to the king, and 
the following orders upon the subject 
still exist : 


Lorp SUNDERLAND TO Mr. CHEEK, 
LIEUTENANT OF THE TOWER. 


‘* Windsor, August 12th, 1685. 
‘¢ Sir,—His majesty commands me to 
acquaint you, that he would have you 
permit and suffer the late dutchesse of 
Monmouth to dispose of the body of her 
daughter that is now dead in the Tower as 
shee shall think fit. 
I am, sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

SUNDERLAND.”’+ 


Lorp SUNDERLAND TO THE BISHOP OF 
RocHEsTeER.t 


‘¢ Windsor, August 12th, 1685. 

“ My Lord,—His majesty commands 
me to acquaint your lordship, that he 
would have you permit and suffer the late 
dutchesse of Monmouth to bury her daugh- 





* State Paper Office, Domestic Various, No. 629, p. 258. 


+ Ibid. p. 274. 
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~ ter in such part of Westminster Abbey as 


shee shall desire. 
I am, my lord, 
Your lordships most humble servant, 
SuNDERLAND.’’* 


The following entry in the Regis- 
ter of Burials in Westminster Abbey 
proves that the child was buried there 
on the day following. “1685, a 
Anne Scott, Aug. 13.” (Collect. Geneal. 
et Topog. viii. 6.) 

Some papers have lately been in- 
serted in “ Notes and Queries” (one 
transferred from Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal) respecting a pocket- 
ras said to have been found on the 
person of the Duke of Monmouth, and 
which was recently exhibited by Dr. 
Anster to the Royal Irish Academy. 
Its genuineness has been impugned 
because it does not appear to agree with 
the extracts printed from a pocket- 
book of the Buke by Dr. Welwood. 
But it appears from Bramston’s Auto- 
biography that there were four books 
found about the Duke when he was 
taken. “One of the bookes was ma- 
nuscript, of spells, charmes, and coniu- 
rations, songs, receipts and prayers, 
writen all with his owne hand; two 
other manuscripts of fortification and 
the militarie art; and in a fowerth 


booke computes of the yearely expense 
of his majesty’s navie and land forces.” 

In conclusion, allow me to remark, 
that the Heldenberg or Helderen- 
bergh, the ship in which Monmouth 
sailed from the Texel, was ultimately 
brought into the Thames, and taken 
possession of by the government. Was 
she broken up, so that no memory of 
her eminent service might give her a 
subsequent notoriety? The following 
letter to Pepys upon the subject exists 
in the volume from which I have al- 
ready quoted. 


Lorp SuNDERLAND TO SAMUEL Pepys. 


‘* Windsor, July 8th, 1686. 
‘‘ Sir,—His majesty having notice that 
the Heldenberg is come into the river, 
commands me to acquaint you with it, 
and would have you forthwith send ma- 
riners on board her, in order to take care 
of her. The captain who brought her over 
will deliver this to you, to whom his ma- 
jesty would have you make such a present 
as may be proper on this occasion. 
I an, sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
SUNDERLAND, P.t¢ 


Perhaps some of the Admiralty an- 
tiquaries will oblige us with an expla- 


nation of this order. 
Tam, &c. B.J. 





HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE.§ 


AT the time when Dr. Arnold’s la- 
bours were interrupted by his prema- 
ture death, it seemed unlikely that 
within a few years we should greet a 
worthy successor to him in the field of 
Roman annals. History itself, as an 
art, requires the combination of so 
many gifts and accomplishments, that 
the intervals between genuine histo- 
rians are nearly as wide as those be- 
tween epic poets. And Roman history 
especially has suffered so much at the 
hands of moralists and pedants, that 
we have been accustomed to associate 
the reading of it with the notion of 
a task imposed upon us by some 


one wearing a shovel-hat. The an- 
cient historians themselves, indeed, are 
models of pictorial eloquence. Our 
censure applies to the class of works 
which, under the title of “ Histories of 
Rome,” afford about as just concep- 
tions of the imperial commonwealth as 
Blackmore’s “ Creation” of the sublime 
poetry of the Book of Job. We readily 
admit that the present age furnishes 
brilliant exceptions to these remarks. 
Mr. Grote has shewn that ancient his- 
tory may be rendered highly attractive. 
But for the grounds of our general 
complaint we appeal to our reader's re- 
collections, if, like ourselves, he hasever 





* State Paper Office, Domestic Various, No. 629, p. 274. 


+ Bramston’s Autobiog. p. 187. 
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been compelled to“ get up” Rollin, or to 
study Athenian mannersin the“ Travels 
of Anacharsis.” Any thing more in- 
sufferable than the gravity of the one 
Abbé is not to be found, except the 
attempts of the other Abbé to be witty 
and agreeable. We regard it there- 
fore as highly creditable to modern 
scholarship to have produced in one 
generation two such works as Dr. Ar- 
nold’s and Mr. Merivale’s, which are 
not only exempt from the defects we 
have noted, but may even be read with 
as much gratification as any narrative 
of modern events. 

The era comprised in Mr. Merivale’s 
plan embraces the reigns of the ethnic 
Cesars. It commences with the foun- 
dation of the empire by Julius, and 
will close with the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the state religion by Con- 
stantine. Between the opening and 
the termination of this period the Ro- 
man world was prepared by uniformity 
of secular government for uniformity 
of religious belief. Monarchical prin- 
ciples universally superseded repub- 
lican, and the most opposite varieties 
of mankind were combined into one 
great civil family. This period ac- 
cordingly comprises the consummation 
of antiquity and the preparation. for 
modern history. It forms the isthmus 
between the two great continents of 
political and social rea, TTA the 
ethnic and Christian hemispheres; and 
as regards pagandom alone, the era was 
scarcely less momentous. To the civi- 
lised world of the ancients it was the 
epoch of fusion and amalgamation. It 
was to the ethnic world what the build- 
ing of the ark was to the antediluvian. 
All around the frontiers of pagandom 
were piled up the clouds of barbarian 
immigration. The “great deeps” of the 
nations were ready to be broken up; the 
ancient boundaries to be levelled; the 
procession, theinterweaving, the tumult 
of races were about tocommence. But 
for four centuries there was, as re- 
garded society in general, “a great 
calm ;” and “the Roman peace,” as it 
was sometimes denominated by poets 
and rhetoricians, reconciled by the in- 
fluence of laws, language, and com- 
merce, the diversities of caste and tribe, 
and attracted by a common interest to 
the centre of civilization the Celt who 
roamed over the downs of Britain, 
and the Copt who wove the flax of 
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Egypt. Such were the general effects 
and tendency of the era which Mr. 
Merivale has undertaken to delineate. 
His present volumes, the preface of 
the promised series, comprehend only 
the preparation and the rudiments 
of the Roman imperial system. They 
begin with the rst triumvirate, and 
conclude with the assassination of 
Cesar. The first two chapters review 
the causes which led to the partition of 
the government between Pompeius, 
Crassus, and their more sagacious col- 
league ; and the last chapter surveys 
the ethical and intellectual charac- 
teristics of the Roman people in the 
eighth century of the city—its Etruscan 
groundwork, its Hellenic surface, its 
mingled superstition and scepticism, 
its adherence to ancient forms, and its 
propensity to restless innovation. The 
intermediate chapters contain the bio- 
graphy of Cesar, the groupes of his 
most distinguished contemporaries, and 
the successive acts of the great drama 
in which he was the protagonist. We 
would gladly have followed Mr. Meri- 
vale, step by step, through his deve- 
lopment of this momentous revolution, 
but this our limits forbid, and we can 
merely afford a brief outline of its prin- 
cipal events. 

The revolution which Cesar con- 
summated properly begins with the 
tribunate of. the Gracchi, nearly a cen- 
tury earlier. But the age was not ripe 
for the Sempronian laws, which, like 
their predecessors the Licinian laws, 
remained nearly a dead letter. Mr. 
Merivale’s narrative commences indeed 
somewhat lower down, and introduces 
us, after a brief exordium, to the 
Roman people immediately after the 
death of Cornelius Sulla. is, as re- 
gards the history of the Cesars, is 
perhaps the most judicious arrange- 
ment, since it abridges the preliminary 
matter, and brings the reader sooner 
in medias res. But as regards the de- 
cline of the commonwealth itself, such 
an opening is not without its incon- 
veniences ; it obliges the author occa- 
sionally to explain causes and results 
out of their proper sequence, and to 
stop short of the origin of some of the 
political or social disturbances. The 
epoch of the Cornelian constitution, 
however, exhibits the Roman people 
under a most significant aspect. It 
was the last lull of the popular tem- 











pest which swept away the old aristo- 
cratical institutions. It was a time of 
false confidence and delusive appear- 
ances. The party which had triumphed 
was inwardly decrepid; the party 
which was prostrate was integrally 
strong. It was shrewdly remarked by 
Catilina that the body of the com- 


monwealth lacked a head, and the head . 


of the commonwealth lacked a body. 
Not that the contest in the seventh 
century of Rome was merely a struggle 
between rich and poor. It was not 
even merely a struggle between a con- 
servative instinct on one side and a 
destructive instinct on the other; it 
was a more deeply-seated antagonism 
than either, and Mr. Merivale has 
justly described it as a contest between 
an oligarchy anda nation. Thesenate 
in that age was a self-appointed coun- 
cil for the administration of a vast but 
as yet unorganised empire. It dic- 
tated the laws, engrossed the revenues, 
and disposed of the lives and liberties 
of millions of provincials, without al- 
lowing them in return a voice in the 
legislature, or any efficient represen- 
tatives in the assembly of the people. 
Previous to 1848 the electoral body of 
the French nation bore a very inade- 
uate ratio to the mass of the unfran- 
chised. But at Rome, in the seventh 
century, the number of those who had 
no vote was infinitely greater; and, 
while the real prose 4 of the empire 
lay in the provinces, nearly the whole 
provincial population was, as regarded 
political privileges, but one degree re- 
moved from the condition of slaves. 
They retained indeed for the most 
t their own municipal institutions, 

ut they had no control over the taxa- 
tion, the laws, or the executive of the 
republic. The provinces on the other 
hand were, as regarded the capital and 
one another, a heterogeneous mass. 
Most of them were forbidden to trade 
or intermarry with the inhabitants of 
one another, or even, with a few special 
exceptions, to cross one another's 
boundaries. They were in fact ap- 
pended to the empire, not amalgamated 
with it. They had lost their several 
existence, but they had not acquired 
@ common country in metropolitan 
Rome. Accordingly, even had the 
Marian party remained without a 
leader, or the Cornelian constitution 
been more permanent, the provinces 
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must have fallen away from the central 
state through the mere absence of po- 
litical gravitation. Buta nation which 
sets itself against the natural laws of 
cohesion and expansion hastens its own 
decay. Other causes indeed rendered 
the decline of the Roman common- 
wealth at that period, not only inevi- 
table, but imminent. A normal state 
of “never-ending war” had loosened 
its political tenacity ; luxury and cor- 
ruption, surpassing even the excesses 
of the Orleans regency in the eighteenth 
century, had dissolved all moral con- 
tinuity; the lower classes were pau- 
perised, the majority of the upper 
classes were insolvent; the magistracies 
were to be obtained only by electioneer- 
ing gambling, and both winners and 
losers looked to reimburse themselves 
by the plunder of the provinces. As 
a body the senate was corrupt, arro- 
gant, and arbitrary; as a body the 
equites, or monied order, was rapa- 
cious ; and as a body the populace was 
too proud to labour, but not ashamed 
to beg. Ifwe can represent to our- 
selves a state consisting of three such 
respective components as the Venetian 
oligarchy in the eighteenth century, 
and of Irish middle-men and Tipper. 

peasantry in the nineteenth, we shall 
probably form a very just conception 
of the Roman people in the latter half 
of the séventh century of the city. 

Of these social smalofinds some were 
produced by a normal state of war- 
fare, some by the sudden influx of 
wealth consequent upon the acqui- 
sition of the revenues and the trea- 
sures of Greece, Carthage, and Asia ; 
some by the aversion of the Roman 
people for commercial and manufac- 
turing employment ; and some by the 
impolicy of the state in feeding an idle 
rabble from the public granaries. But 
we have not exhausted the category 
of diseases. The causa causans, to 
adopt the language of the schools, 
must be derived from an earlier source. 
The tendency of the ancient republics 
had ever been to isolate themselves 
from similar communities. The Lu- 
cumons of Tarquinii would not league 
themselves with the Lucumons of 
Clusium ; four of the Sabellian cantons 
kept permanently aloof from the main 
Samnite league; Tarentum and Cro- 
tona would neither marry nor trade 
with each other ; the Dorians of Sparta 
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were hostile to the Dorians of Argos ; 
Syracuse and Agrigentum viewed each 
other with jealous eyes; and Athens 
and gina waged internecine war. 
Isolation indeed has in all ages been 
an accompaniment of republican insti- 
tutions. Pisa and Florence, Venice 
and Genoa, exhibited similar features of 
repulsion ; and, did not almost bound- 
less space of territory act as an antago- 
nist force, isolation would equally 
characterise the United States. Rome 
alone among the commonwealths of 
antiquity eluded the full evils of this 
common propensity. It indulged but 
it also resisted it. With the good will 
of the senatorian party generally the 
Romans would have persisted in ex- 
clusion as vigorous as that of the 
Spartans and Etruscans, and like them 
also must have gradually dwindled 
away. But the plebeians broke down 
the barriers of patrician caste, the 
Latins and Italians received or ex- 
torted the Roman franchise, and the 
commonwealth, even when it made 
concessions, imbibed new vigour from 
its politic compliance. But the boon 
which had been granted to Italy was 
refused to the provinces. The reluc- 
tance of the Hebrew nation to impart 
their religious immunities to the Gen- 
tile world was not more obstinate than 
the reluctance of the Roman people to 
extend their franchise to Gauls, Greeks, 
and Spaniards in the age of Sulla. 
Even sn the most humane and 
enlightened of the earlier Marians, re- 
fused to put on the same level his 
Iberian and Roman partisans; even 
Pompeius could not discern that the 
Greeks and Asiatics, if once admitted 
into the tribes, would ratify the acts 
of his eastern administration. Yet the 
evils of exclusion were palpable. In 
every quarter of the empire there pre- 
vailed an instinctive desire for unity, 
sometimes expressed in indignant mur- 
murs, at others in dignified remon- 
strance. The impossibility of obtaining 
redress in Roman courts of judicature, 
the enlistment of their youth for the 
armies, the restrictions on their com- 
merce,the yearlyextortions of their pree- 
tors and proconsuls, diffused through 
the provinces a sullen despair, and the 
world has probably for a century and 
a half never experienced more search- 
ing of comprehensive misery than was 
inflicted upon it by the senate in the 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXII, 
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interval between the Sullan and the 
Julian constitution. 

The train was laid: should a Cati- 
lina or a Cesar apply the torch? Was 
the inevitable revolution fraught with 
elements of destruction or of conser- 
vation? Mr. Merivale’s account of 
the mighty Julian leader answers the 
latter question. 


“The demands of the age,”’ he remarks, 
‘*as they presented themselves to Ceesar’s 
mind, may be summed up in the language 
of the discourse attributed, though with 
little authority, to the historian Sallust, 
but in which some later rhetorician ap- 
pears at least to have embodied the senti- 
ments ascribed to antiquity by his own 
contemporaries. A noble object of am- 
bition, it was said, lay open to the im- 
perator who should aspire to rule over the 
Roman people. He found them bloated 
and corrupted by the excess of luxury, 
overwhelmed with debt, and degraded by 
the vices which debt engenders. The 
nobles were selfish and cruel, and had 
sought in a civil war the surest refuge 
from their creditors, and the only means 
of retrieving their fortunes. But this fac- 
tion had now been crushed ; let the seeds 
of such passions be prevented from taking 
root again. Let luxury be repressed by 
sumptuary laws; let the numbers of the 
privileged orders be increased; let the 
rights of citizenship be extended; let 
colonies be planted in the provinces ; let 
military service be required equally of all, 
and none be retained under their standards 
beyond a reasonable period. Let the 
magistrates and judges be chosen for their 
virtues and dignity, and not merely for 
their wealth. It would be vain to entrust 
the working of such reforms as these to a 
commonwealth of free and equal citizens ; 
but the impartial eye of a supreme ruler 
may watch securely over their execution, 
and neither fear, nor favour, nor private 
interest interfere to clog their operation.’’ 


We believe, with Mr. Merivale, that 
the counsels of this ancient pamphleteer 
were derived from observation of the 
imperial system itself at a later period, 
rather than addressed beforehand to 
its author. In either case, however, it 
is available as an historical document, 
and corresponds in its suggestions very 
closely with the known practice of the 
better emperors. The tyranny of the 
local and annual governors was very 
generally repressed. The grateful pro- 
vincials paid divine honours to Au- 
gustus, and craved, although ineffec- 
tually, permission * erect temples to 
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Tiberius Cesar. The instinct for unity 
of government, which we have already 
noticed, was gratified by the spectacle 
of a single ruler, whether, like Anto- 
ninus, he remained stationary at the 
centre, or, like Hadrian, visited every 
department of the empire. The insol- 
vency of the nobles was gradually 
healed, as Tacitus observes, by the in- 
troduction of more frugal habits and 
the resort of provincial families to the 
capital. The urban population was 
drafted off to distant colonies, and 
either resumed the rural occupations 
of their forefathers, or embarked in 
trade, no longer interdicted to them. 
The waste of foreign and civil wars 
was repaired; Corinth and Carthage 
rose again from their ashes, and at- 
tained nearly their former splendour ; 
and the basin of the Mediterranean, 
no longer infested by pirates, became 
once again the high road of commerce, 
to which the havens of Italy, Greece, 
and Africa equally contributed, with- 
out reviving their ancient jealousies or 
restrictions. Many of the beneficial 
projects of Cxsar were indeed unac- 
complished. The civil wars which fol- 
lowed his murder impaired or retarded 
until too late the progress of social re- 
form. Of his immediate successors 
the first two alone pursued any policy 
at all; Vespasian’s whole care was to 
stanch the wounds of the empire ; and 
in the era of Trajan and the Antonines 
many of Cesar’s suggestions had be- 
come inapplicable. But wherever the 
Julian laws could be fairly tried they 
fully answered their purpose; and it 
should be borne in mind that in all but 
the grand outlines of his scheme, the 
legislator hardly advanced beyond the 
first hints and rudiments of what he 
intended. The year of his consulship 
and the few months he remained in the 
capital after his last Spanish campaign 
were the only intervals of peaceful 
leisure vouchsafed to him. The social 
and political system of Caesar may in- 
deed be compared to the philosophical 
system of Bacon. Of each we have 
here a column and there a pediment 
complete, and a vast and various 
ground-plan traced around them. But 
the entire structure demanded undi- 
vided leisure, and the lives of both 
Cesar and Bacon were incessantly oc- 
cupied. From the excellence of soli- 
tary fragments alone can we conjecture 


the aptitude and harmony of the in- 
tended whole. 

We have thought so much preface 
necessary to exhibit the general scope 
and design of Mr. Merivale’s volumes. 
They contain, it will be perceived, as 
much a record of Roman society as of 
individual character. We must now 
briefly glance at some of the frequent 
portraitures with which they abound. 

The monied classes played so im- 
portant a part in the later convulsions 
of the republic, that we extract the 
following sketch of Crassus as an ex- 
ponent of their general features :— 


“M. Licinius Crassus may be remarked 
as a genuine representative of one side of 
the old Roman character; namely, their 
shrewdness and sordid diligence in the 
accumulation of money, which made of 
the national heroes strict domestic econo- 
mists, sullied such illustrious names with 
the stain of usury and extortion, and im- 
pelled so many thousands of a lower class 
to establish themselves as traders on every 
coast, and incessantly repair the destruc- 
tion of their countrymen in the provinces. 
Crassus was descended from a branch of 
the Licinian family, to which the surname 
of Dives, or the Rich, had been attached, 
from the excessive wealth of some of its 
members. But there was none of the 
race to whom the title was so justly appli- 
cable as to the cotemporary of Catullus and 
Lucullus. His name became proverbial 
among his countrymen as the richest of 
the Romans, and the head grows dizzy 
in estimating his treasures in the minute 
coinage of the nation. The wealth, in- 
deed, which he amassed sinks after all 
into insignificance when compared with 
some of the fortunes of later times; but 
it is to be remembered, that his position 
compelled him to spend almost as fast as 
he accumulated, and there seems to have 
been no want of liberality in his mode of 
dispensing his treasures when his interest 
required it. But what is chiefly remark- 
able is, that his acquisitions were made, 
not by brilliant successes or glaring ex- 
tortions, but simply by the sure and 
steady process of waiting upon the neces- 
sities of his friends or rivals, of buying at 
the cheapest and selling at the dearest 
moments ; by the careful and judicious use 
of accumulating capital, such as laying 
out large sums on the education of a 
multitude of slaves, with the view of de- 
riving a profit from their accomplish- 
meuts. In the disordered state of private 
fortunes at Rome at the time, we may 
conceive how a shrewd politician might in 
this way attach to himself a number of 
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adherents, especially one who had no pro- 
minent vices to disgust, or brilliant talents 
to alarm them. Around him rallied the 
monied interests of the city, that large 
class who were silently and cautiously 
founding their fortunes on the spoils of 
the provinces, while the great chiefs were 
squandering their means in largesses to 
the people, and wasting their time and 
energies in the race of preferment. He 
repaid their favours by exerting himself 
for their advancement, and combined with 
Pompeius to restore to the knights a 
share in the judicia; but, without yet 
aspiring to the leadership of the oligarchy, 
he contrived to secure a large portion of 
their confidence, and was, in fact, the 
principal link which continued to bind the 
senate and the knights together, notwith- 
standing their mutual jealousy and some- 
times conflicting pretensions.”’ 


Money, indeed, or rather its unequal 
distribution, was in every age of the 
commonwealth an important engine of 
disturbance and intrigue. Debt led 
immediately to the first resistance of 
the commons to the patricians, to the 
Licinian laws,to the Sempronian laws, 
to the subversion of the aristocracy, 
and to the establishment of the empire. 
The evidence given on the trial of 
Verres proved how deeply insolvency 
in the provinces affected the subjects 
of Rome. The designs and the senti- 
ments attributed by both Cicero and 
Sallust to Catilina show that the pres- 
sure of debt was a principal source 
of the desperate plots which in the last 
century of the city exploded or sapped 
the foundations of the state. ‘The ne- 
cessity under which every candidate 
for the higher magistracies lay of grati- 
fying the populace with extravagant 
banquets and spectacles rendered nearly 
every ambitious man a bankrupt, and 
compelled him, even in cases where 
his better nature recoiled, to indemnify 
himself by the plunder of the pro- 
vincials. Nor was this the only evil 
result. The great offices of the state 
were by their very costliness restricted 
to men of colossal incomes alone. 
Seldom was force of character or emi- 
nent virtue able to raise itself, as in 
the example of Cato, above the level 
of the crowd, and the merely able and 
honest were virtually excluded from 
the administration. Cicero, whose 
eloquence had earned for him at 
least 400,000/., regarded with dismay 
the expenditure required for his pre- 
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torian and consular exhibitions; and 
Atticus, who was even wealthier, as- 
signed among his reasons for declining 
public life altogether the risk of penury 
and the necessity for extortion involved 
in the process of a single election. 
Facts like these are more instructive 
than the records of a hundred ordinary 
campaigns; and it is not one of the 
least of Mr. Merivale’s merits as an 
historian that he has allotted ample 
space in his volumes to financial and 
economical details. 

A history of Rome, however, must 
in a great degree be a history of war; 
for, with the “ wolves of Italy,” warfare 
was as normal a state as the cultivation 
of the arts in Greece, or the pursuit 
of commerce at Carthage. Nor were 
wars with the Romans merely a blind 
instinct of aggression and appropria- 
tion. Bad as the Roman provin- 
cial government was, it frequently su- 
perseded a more grinding system of 
oppression in Greece and Asia, and, 
ruthless as the Roman people might be 
as conquerors, their sudden violence was 
on the whole preferable to the organised 
cruelty of Macedonian and Syrian 
prefects. Their conquests brought 
civilisation in their train, and the uni- 
formity of their dominion was a more 
tolerable evil than the capricious and 
anomalous despotisms which it sup- 
planted. In the delineation of war 
there is a distinction to be observed 
which, although apparently obvious, 
has too often been neglected by his- 
torians. We will borrow the words 
of Dr. Arnold, at once to sanction and 
explain the rule we would wish ob- 
served :— 

‘« Tt was right for Thucydides to relate 
every little expedition of the Peloponnes- 
sian war at length ; but modern writers do 
wrong in following his example, for the 
details of petty warfare are unworthy to 
survive their own generation. And there 
are also wars conducted on a great scale, 
and very important in their consequences, 
the particulars of which may safely be 
forgotten. For military events should 
only be related circumstantially to after 
ages, when they either contain a great 
lesson in the art of war, or are so striking 
in their incidents as to acquire the interest 
of a romance, and thus retain their hold 
of the imaginations and moral feelings of 
all ages and countries.’’ 

The Gaulish campaigns of Cesar 
do not in one respect come within Dr. 
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Arnold's terms of inclusion. They do 
not afford any very available lessons 
in the art of war, although they ex- 
hibit throughout the great commander; 
nor do they very strongly captivate 
the imagination and moral feelings, 
although they everywhere evince the 
pen of a great writer. But for their 
ulterior consequences to Rome and the 
world they deserve, even in our days, 
befitting commemoration ; for the con- 
quest of Gaul determined for nearly 
five centuries the frontiers of civilisa- 
tion in transalpine Europe, and the Ro- 
man occupancy of Gaul infused ina few 

nerations new blood into the conquer- 
ing people, and new vigour into the 
executive. The enervated aristocracy 
of Italy was refreshed and strengthened 
by the introduction of Celtic nobles 
into the legions and the curia; the old 
feud between the Gauls and Rome was 
healed; and the conquest of Iberia, 
which in the next generation followed 
almost as a consequence of the sub- 
jugation of the Gallic provinces, sup- 
plied the empire with a race of poets, 
orators, statesmen, and even em- 

rors, who sustained, and even rival- 
ed, the renown of their Italian 
predecessors. In no portion of his 
work has Mr. Merivale displayed 
more ability or discretion than in his 
spirited abridgment of Ceesar’s Gaulish 
campaigns. His narrative is sufficiently 
full to be clear, and sufficiently con- 
densed to be interesting without te- 
diousness. His geographical and eth- 
nological commentary elucidates the 
original more satisfactorily than any 
notes or special excursus we remember 
to have met with; and the following 
passage will show that the depth of his 
researches has not rendered his pen 
less picturesque : 


‘The Eburones, in whose stronghold 
Aduatuca the proconsul had now esta- 
blished his quarters, possessed no other 
fortresses. They could not be reached in 
any vital part. Conquest and even deso- 
lation seemed to make no permanent im- 
pression upon a tribe of hunters and 
foresters. Once more was the Roman 
general compelled to scatter his forces in 
various directions. Czsar himself issued 
forth in quest of Ambiorix, in whose 
death or capture he took the greatest in- 
terest. As long as large bodies of troops 
kept together, they were sufficiently secure 
from the isolated attacks of the barbarians, 
but as soon as they ventured to pursue or 
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plunder they were exposed to be cut off in 
detail in a country which was no other 
than one great ambuscade. It was in 
these straits that Cesar determined to 
employ the last resource of an unscrupu- 
lous invader. He circulated a proclama- 
tion through the neighbouring states, de- 
claring the Eburones traitors to Rome and 
outlaws from the human race, offering at 
the same time their lives and their goods 
as a common prey to any one who would 
venture to take them. This was enough 
to call forth all the tribes which cherished 
“any jealousy of that ill-fated people, and 
every man who had any private quarrel to 
avenge, to wreak their fury under the 
protection of Rome. It put arms into 
the hand of every adventurer, whether 
Gaulish or German, who might choose to 
enrich himself by rapine and plunder. 
Such it seems was the state of mutual 
hostility in which the Gaulish tribes dwelt 
among one another, that an announcement 
of this kind sufficed to break all the late 
cemented ties of interest and friendship, 
and to enlist overwhelming multitudes in 
the work of destruction. The Eburones, 
it must be remembered, were an alien 
people, descendants of the Cimbri and 
Teutones of old. There was less sym- 
pathy perhaps with them among the 
neighbouring races than if they had been 
of pure Gaulish blood. The measure was 
completely successful. The proconsul’s 
summons was welcomed with savage ala- 
crity. The Gauls rushed headlong upon 
their victims, who are not likely to have 
perished without a desperate struggle for 
life or revenge. But from whatever 
quarter it flowed it was the blood of ene- 
mies, and the Romans looked on coolly 
and securely while the ranks of the assail- 
ants were thinned, and while the whole 
clan of the Eburones was butchered, and 
their very name obliterated from the map 
of Gaul.”’ 


We had marked for extract several 
other passages, and reserved for dis- 
cussion more than one question con- 
nected with the Roman revolution. 
But we must content ourselves with 
merely indicating to the reader both 
what seemed to us of especial interest 
or merit as well as what would bear a 
few remarks from ourselves. Among 
the former were the character and death 
of Cneius Pompeius, the capture of 
Crassus by the Parthians, the battle of 
Pharsalia, on the chorography of which 
Mr. Merivale has thrown some new 
light, and the general outline of 
Czsar’s legislation. Among the latter 
we proposed a brief comment on the 
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famous Catilinarian conspiracy, and 
the nature of Roman criminal juris- 
diction, as well as on the extremely 
partial character of most of the extant 
records of this memorable revolution. 
But the extracts we have already given 
are probably sufficient to show that 
Mr. Merivale is no ordinary writer, 
and the remarks which accompany 
them may incline our readers to believe 
that his history is both comprehensive 
in itself and pertinent to questions still 
unsettled in our own age. With these 
observations therefore we take our 
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leave, for the present, of this most 
learned and interesting book. We 
trust that the author will soon enable 
us to read the lives of Cesar’s succes- 
sors traced by the same vigorous pen. 
As Englishmen, we have a national 
interest in the annals of the great com- 
monwealth whose language has en- 
riched our speech, whose laws have 
influenced our jurisprudence, and 
whose extent of empire and material 
civilisation are the ancient, and in fact 
the only, correlate of our own. 





THE PROPER DIVISION OF “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” INTO 
ACTS. 


Mr. Urnsan, 

WHEN I recommended an altera- 
tion of the division of the Acts in King 
Lear, against the authority of the folio 
of 1623 (Gent. Mag. May, 1850, p.465), 
I was not aware that Mr. Collier 
had observed (though with reference 
to another play) that the divisions 
in that edition are in many cases ob- 
viously wrong. It may be thought 
indeed that this is one of the points in 
which the player-editors, who must 
have best known the traditions of the 
stage, were least likely to be mistaken. 
But it is to be considered that they 
probably knew more and cared more 
about the arrangements adopted in the 
actual representation, than about the 
original design of the poet ; and that 
the mode of representation would be 
varied according to the taste of the 
audience. Now we see that in our own 
times, when a play is once well known 
and its reputation established, people 
commonly go to see the famous scenes, 
and care little in what order they are 
presented, or how much is left out of 
what must have been originally neces- 
sary to explain them to the under- 
standing or to prepare the imagination 
for them. They treat the play as we 
treat a familiar book; when we turn 
at once to our favourite passages, 
omitting the explanatory and intro- 
ductory parts, the effect of which we 
already know. So no doubt it was in 
Shakspere’s time: and hence a popu- 
lar play would soon come to be pre- 
sented in the shape in which it was 


found to be most convenient for the 
actors, or most entertaining to the 
audience, without much consideration 
for the integrity of the poet’s idea. In 
this manner the original divisions of 
the acts may easily have been sargoteer 
before 1623, and those which are 
adopted in the first folio may only re- 
present the current practice of the 
theatre or the judgment of the editors. 

Shakspere himself, however, was by 
no means satisfied with merely ela- 
borating his great scenes and strikin, 
situations. He was curiously careft 
and skilful in the arts of preparation 
and transition, and everything which 
conduces to the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole piece. If any one 
doubt this, let him only mark the pas- 
sages which are usually omitted in the 
acting, and ask himself why those pas- 
sages were introduced. He will always 
find that there was some good reason 
for it. 

The stage-manager may have rea- 
sons of his own, it is true, and some- 
times good ones, for most aver from 
the arrangement contemplated by the 
poet. He may find the spectators im- 
patient or refractory ;-and it is their 
satisfaction that he must look to. But 
there can be no reason why a reader 
should not have Shakspere’s own de- 
sign to study, and an editor is bound 
to recover it, if he can. And of this 
design the proper distribution of the 
pauses between the acts forms, as I have 
already shewn, no unimportant part. 

Now in Much ado about Nothing, as 
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it stands in the folio and in the modern 
editions, I find two faults, which I do 
not think Shakspere was likely to 
commit. 

At the end of the first scene of the 
first act, the Prince and Claudio leave 
the stage (which represents the open 
space before Leonato’s house), the 

ince having that moment conceived 
and disclosed his project of making 
love to Hero in Claudio’s name. Then 
the scene shifts to a room in Leonato’s 
house, where the first thing we hear is 
that in a thick pleached alley in Anto- 
nio’s orchard, the Prince has been 
overheard telling Claudio that he 
loved Hero and meant to acknowledge 
it that night in a dance, &c. All this 
is told to us, while the Prince’s last 
words are still ringing in our ears; 
and it is told, not by the person who 
overheard the conversation, but by 
Antonio, to whom he has reported it. 
We are called on therefore to imagine 
that, while the scene was merely shift- 
ing, the Prince and Claudio have had 
time for a second conversation in An- 
tonio’s orchard, and that one of Anto- 
nio’s men, overhearing it, has had time 
to tell him of it. Now this is one of 
the things which it is impossible to 
imagine. I do not mean merely that 
the thing is physically impossible, for 
art is not tied to physical possibilities. 
I mean that the impossibility is pre- 
sented so strongly to the imagination 
that it cannot be overlooked or for- 

tten. The imagination refuses to 
e so imposed upon. 

The other fault is of an opposite 
kind, and not so glaring, because it 
does not involve re positive shock to 
the sense of probability. Nevertheless 
it completely counteracts and neutral- 
ises an effect which Shakspere has evi- 
dently taken pains to produce, and 
which if rightly considered is of no 
small consequence. The fourth scene 
of the third act represents the morning 
of the wedding. The ceremony is to 
take place the first thing. The Prince, 
the Count, and all the gallants of the 
town are already waiting to fetch Hero 
to church ; she must make haste to go 
with them. ‘ Help to dress me, good 
coz.; good Meg, good Ursula.” Leo- 
nato, intercepted by Dogberry on his 
way to join them, is in too great a 
hurry to listen to him. They stay for 
him to give away his daughter: “he 
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will wait upon them; he is ready ;” 
and so exit abruptly with the messenger 
who has been sent to hasten him, 
leaving Dogberry and Verges to take 
the examination themselves. The idea 
that the ceremony is to take place im- 
mediately is carefully impressed, and 
there was good reason it should. In 
a story involving so many improbabi- 
lities it was necessary to hurry it on to 
the issue before the spectator has had 
time to consider them. The deception 
practised on Claudio and the Prince 
took place between twelve and one at 
night ; the discovery of it by the watch 
followed immediately after. If the 
wedding do not come on the first thing 
in the morning, before Claudio has had 
time to reflect, or Dogberry to explain, 
or rumour to get abroad, it cannot be 
but the secret will transpire and the 
catastrophe be prevented. Yet pre- 
cisely at this juncture it is, when Dog- 
berry is about to take the examina- 
tions, and the wedding party are on 
their way to church, that the pause 
between the acts takes place,—that in- 
definite interval during which the only 
thing almost which one can not ima- 
gine is that nothing has happened and 
no time passed. When the curtain 
rises again, the least we expect to hear 
is that some considerable event has 
occurred since it fell. Yet we find 
everything exactly where it was. The 
party have but just arrived at the 
church, and are still in a hurry. 
“ Come, friar Francis, be brief: only 
to the plain form of marriage, and you 
shall recount their particular duties 
afterwards.” The action has not ad- 
vanced a step. To me, I confess, this 
is a disappointment. Why all that 
hurry if ‘fess was leisure for the drop- 
scene to fall? or if there was any ob- 
ject in representing that hurry, why 
should the drop-scene fall to inter- 
rupt it? 
do not believe that either of these 
"rye can be defended ; but both may 
e removed, easily and completely, and 
without altering a word of the text. 
Let us only take the 4to of 1600, in 
which the acts are not divided (but of 
which the edition of 1623 is in other 
respects a mere reprint), and consider 
into what divisions the action most 
naturally falls. 
First, then, read on to the end of 
the first scene, “In practice let us put 
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it presently.” Now shut the book. 
Let “the curtain fall upon the fancied 
stage;” consider what is past, and 
wonder what is coming. We have 
been introduced to all the principal 

rsons; the wars are over; the time 
is of peace, leisure, and festivity. The 
characters of Benedict and Beatrice, 
and their relation to each other—a re- 
lation of attractive opposition — are 
clearly defined ; both are fancy-free as 
yet; but both boast of their freedom 
with a careless confidence that marks 
them as victims of Nemesis. Claudio 
has conceived a passion for Hero; but 
it is only an infection of the eye and 
fancy ; and the foolish device which in 
his bashfulness he catches at serves 
the double purpose of reminding us 
that his passion is not grounded in any 
real knowledge of the woman, and of 
pointing him out as the fit victim of 
some foolish mistake. 

Begin the next scene as a new act. 
Claudio and the Prince, we find, have 
been walking about since we last saw 
them in orchards and in galleries, 
still talking upon the one subject 
which Claudio can talk upon with in- 
terest. Read on without stopping till 
you come to the end of the scene 
tevnden Don John and Borachio, 
which stands in the modern editions as 
the second scene of the second act, “I 
will presently go learn their day of 
marriage.” Then suppose the curtain 
to fall again, and proceed as before. 
We have now seen a threefold plot 
laid, the development of which will 
afford plenty of business for the fol- 
lowing act. Benedick and Beatrice 
are each to be tricked into an affection 
for the other, and, though Claudio’s 
marriage, after some foretaste of mis- 
takings, is for the present arranged, a 
design is on foot for crossing it. 

The third act will open with Bene- 
dick in the garden. Read on again 
till you have seen the three plots 
played out, Benedick caught, Beatrice 
caught, Claudio caught, and finally 
Don John caught, for the curtain must 
not fall until Borachio and Conrad 
have been taken into custody. At 
this point a pause is forced upon us, 
for it is now the dead of night, and we 
must wait for the morning before any- 
thing more can be done. 

The fourth act opens in Hero's 
dressing-room ; all is bustle and pre- 
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paration for the marriage. The cere- 
mony is to take place immediately. 
Dogberry arrives to report the dis- 
covery which had been made in the 
night, and anybody but Dogberry— 
even Verges, if he had been allowed 
to speak—would have fet it reported, 
and so have intercepted the impendin 
catastrophe. But we are made to fi 
that the wedding-party cannot possibly 
wait till he has Gactinnged himself of 
his message, and that the catastrophe, 
which can only be prevented by a 
word to the purpose from him, is in- 
evitable. Accordingly, while he is 
gathering his wits to “bring some of 
them to a non com,” and sending for 
“the learned man with his ink-horn 
to set down their excommunication,” 
the marriage scene is acted and over; 
Hero is accused, renounced, disgraced, 
and given out for dead, Benedick and 
Beatrice are betrayed, by help of the 
passion and confusion, into an under- 
standing of each others’ feelings, and 
Don John disappears. Finally, the 
learned man with his ink-horn, coming 
to the relief of Dogberry, sees in a 
moment what the matter is, and 
hastens to Leonato’s house with the 
intelligence. Thus everything is ripe 
for explanation, and we may pause 
once more in easy expectation of the 
issue. The business of the next act, 
which opens at the right place, is only 
to unravel the confusion, to restore 
the empire of gaiety, and conclude the 
marriages. 

According to this scheme, it seems 
to me not only that the specific defects 
which I have noticed are effectually 
removed, but that the general action 
of the piece developes itself more natu- 
rally and gracefully. And I have the 
less hesitation in proposing a new 
division between the first and second 
and between the third and fourth acts 
because the motive of the existing 
division is easily explained. Between 
the first and exond the stage had to 
be prepared for the great supper and 
mask in Leonato’s house, between the 
third and fourth for the marriage cere- 
mony in the church. My suggestion 
will hardly find favour, i fear, with 
the scene-shifters. But it is with the 
imaginary theatre only that I have 
to deal, in which the “interior of a 
church” requires no more preparation 
than a “room in a house.” J. 8. 
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THE LIFE OF INIGO JONES.* 
(With two Prints in fac. simile from his Drawings). 


THE name of Inigo Jones is brightly 
inscribed among those of the great men 
of our country, and yet with a large 
majority his history is not sufficient 2 
known to prevent surprise that his Life 
should be published by the Shakespeare 
Society. All would call him “a great 
architect,” if not, with Walpole, “ the 
greatest in his profession that has ap- 
peared in these kingdoms ;” but few 
would think of adding,—“ and the fa- 
vourite court-dramatist.” Yet such 
he was; and on that ground this new 
Life by Mr. Cunningham, acceptable 
as it would have been in any guise, is 
produced with perfect propriety under 
the patronage of a Society established 
for the illustration of our old dramatic 
literature. 

Jones’s reputation mainly rests upon 
his having introduced into this country 
a more pure and correct adaptation of 
the ancient orders of architecture than 
had previously obtained, whereby he 
became the founder of a new school of 
art. His qualifications for assuming 
this leading position were a tastefu 
eye and aready pencil. His education 
was not “by line and by rule” in an 
architect’s office, but derived through 
an observant eye from the finest works 
of his predecessors on the continent.t 
His principal instruction was received 


from foreign travel, and one of his 
first recommendations to employment, 
which was on occasion of the royal 
visit to Oxford in 1605, was his being 
“a great traveller.” When his talents 
were wy into play, he easily out- 
stripped the old-school operations of 
his contemporaries and coadjutors, 
master Nicholas Stone the king’s mas- 
ter mason, and master William Port- 
ington the king’s master carpenter ; 
and saved his sovereign the invidious 
necessity of applying to the aid of 
foreign professors.} 

The acquisition of Inigo Jones for 
architecture was adventitious, for he 
went to Italy tostudy painting. His par- 
tiality for landscape led him to theruins 
of ancient buildings in Italy, and they 
became his first architectural studies. 
“ Having satisfied myself in these (we 
are now quoting his own words), and 
returning to my native country, I ap- 
plied my mind more particularly to 
the study of architecture.” 

But it appears to us a question still 
undecided, When Jones’s practice of 
architecture commenced ? his sys- 
tematic and critical researches, Mr. 
Cunningham has done much in the 
present biography—and it is wonder- 
ful how much remained for him to do; 
but even now we entertain considerable 





* “Tnigo Jones. A Life of the Architect; by Peter Cunningham, esq. Remarks 
on some of his Sketches for Masques and Dramas; by J. R. Planché, esq. and Five 
Court Masques, edited from the original MSS. of Ben Jonson, John Marston, etc. 
by J. Payne Collier, esq. Printed for the Shakespeare Society.’’ 8vo. 

+ Jonson makes him say, when satirising him in his “ Tale of a Tub,’’— 


For all invention, sir, 
Comes by degrees, and on the view of nature ; 
A world of things concur to the design, 
Which makes it feasible, if art conduce. 








There can be no question that these lines altogether represent sentiments which 
Jonson had heard from Jones’s own lips, as well as ‘‘ his ruling words’? feasible and 
conduce. Jones had modelled his taste, and matured his invention, by observation of 
nature and of art in those parts of the world where they were to be viewed in their 
highest beauty, and studied in their finest developement. 

t Whilst Inigo Jones was absent in Italy in 1613, mention occurs of one “ M. Con- 
stantine, an Italian, architect to our late Prince Henry,’’ who undertook the workman- 
ship for the masque at the Earl of Somerset’s marriage. He is not mentioned in Wal- 
pole’s Anecdotes ; but we find that the Prince assigned a yearly pension of 200/. to 
** Constantine de Servi,’’ in July, 1612. (Birch’s Life of Prince Henry, p. 467.) The 
title of “ architect ’’ must, however, have been honorary, as there was no such officer 
actually on the establishment of the Prince’s household. 

5 
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doubts whether he is not deceived by 
his predecessors as to a portion of 
Jones’s early career. 

Jones’s heir and executor, and ori- 
inal biographer, was John Webb, who 
ad been his pupil and had married 

his niece, but could have had only 
hearsay knowledge of the great ar- 
chitect's youthful history.* Gifford, 
in his edition of Ben Jonson, terms 
Webb’s account a “ ridiculous rhap- 
sody” written in imitation of Sir Tho- 
mas Urquhart’s Life of the Admirable 
Crichton. Coinciding in this judgment 
of our great critical predecessor, let 
us look a little minutely into a passage 
of this Crichtonic biographer : 


‘* He was, (says Webb) architect-gene- 
ral unto four mighty kings, two heroick 
queens, and that illustrious and never to 
be forgotten prince Henry. Christianus 
the Fourth, king of Denmark, first en- 
grossed him to himself, sending for him 
out of Italy,t where, especially at Venice, 
he had many years resided. Upon the 
first coming of that king into England, he 
attended him, and being desirous that his 
own native soil, rather than a foreign, 
should enjoy the fruits of his laborious 
studies, queen Ann here honoured him 
with her service first, and not long after 
prince Henry, under whom with such 
fidelity and judgment he discharged his 
trust, as that king James made him his 
surveyor in reversion. Prince Henry dying, 
he travelled into Italy again, and re- 
turned to England when his place fell,’’t 
&e. &c. 


Now, to dispose first of those points 
of this statement which are ascertained 
to be incorrect,—Jones was not ar- 
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chitect to Anne or Henrietta-Maria, 
further than, as being surveyor to 
king James and king Charles, he also 
superintended works for the use of 
their queens; he was not “ architect- 
general” to prince Henry, but only his 
surveyor, whilst we have seen that 
Constantino de’ Servi was, if any one, 
his “ architect ;’ Jones did not return 
froin his first residence on the continent 
at the time when Christian IV. first 
came to England, as that monarch ar- 
rived on the 17th July, 1606, and Inigo 
was at home in 1604; queen Anne 
then honoured him with her service, 
but it was as a scene-painter, not as 
an architect. After finding these de- 
viations from truth in the statements 
of the grandiloquent biographer, it is 
perhaps not unreasonable to require 
other proof before we believe that 
Jones was ever “ architect-general” to 
Christianus the Fourth, or ever in 
Denmark at all, particularly after 
reading his own statement that he 
“ returned to his native country,” when 
he had satisfied himself with viewing 
the ruins of Italy. 

Mr. Cunningham says (p. 4), “ We 
first hear of Inigo in England in his 
thirty-second year:” but we hear of 
him only as a scene-painter, nor is it 
for some years later that we find him 
in any other character. His first re- 
corded employment was to design and 
paint the scenery made for the queen’s 
masque, on Twelfth-night, 1604-5; 
which, because her majesty desired to 
have all the masquers “ blackmoors,” 
was named by the poet, Ben Jonson, 





* When speaking of the baptismal name of Jones and his father, Webb betrays a 


mistake. 


‘* It is observable,’’ he says, “‘ that his Christian name is in Spanish, and his 





father’s in Latin ; for which some have assigned this reason, that, as his father was a 
considerable dealer in the woollen manufactory, ’tis probable some Spanish merchant 
assisted at his baptism.’? But Mr. Cunningham has discovered two documents, in 
which the father’s name is wholly identical with his son’s. One of these is a decree of 
the Court of Requests, in which ‘‘ Enego Jones, clothworker,’’ appears as a defendant, 
in 1589; the other is the will of ‘‘ Inigo Jones, clothworker, of the parish of St. Ben- 
ae Wharf,’’ made 14 Feb. 1597. This was proved by Inigo, the son, 5th April 

+ Walpole follows this part of the story, with a variation, apparently equally un- 
founded, thus: ‘‘ Certain it is that, on the strength of his reputation at Venice, 
Christian IV. invited him to Denmark, and appointed him his architect ; but on what 
buildings he was employed in that country we are yet to learn. James I. found him 
at Copenhagen, and queen Jane took him in the quality of her architect to Scotland.” 
This would have been in the year 1589, but Jones was then only sixteen, and probably 
did not go to Italy until after his father’s death in 1597. We think Mr. Cunningham 
must withdraw his credit from Webb’s assertion that Jones lived, Jong in Denmark 
(p. 4), if even he ever visited that country. 

t A Vindication of Stone-Heng Restored, edit, 1725, p. 119.. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 4H. 
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“ The Masque of Blackness.” Jonson 
inserted in his book of the masque a 
very full description of Jones's per- 
formance, which consisted first of “a 
landscape with woods and huntings,” 
and afterwards of an artificial sea, 
“ with waves that seemed to move ;” 
and this is, says Mr. Cunningham, 
“the earliest notice we possess of the 
use of scenery in stage entertain- 
ments.” * 

In the following summer Jones was 
employed at Oxford to prepare the 
hall at Christchurch for the perform- 
ance of three Latin plays during the 
first visit of king James to that uni- 
versity. His “rare devices” were to 
contrive “a false wall, well painted, 
and adorned with stately pillars; which 
pillars would turn about; by reason 
whereof, with the help of other painted 
cloths, their stage did vary three times 
in the acting of one tragedy.” For 
this scenery he was said to have re- 
ceived 50/. 

Again, in the Masque of Hymen, 
on Twelfth Night, 1605-6, master 
Inigo Jones designed not only the de- 
vices, but the habits of the performers, 
which are described at great length by 
Ben Jonson. “ That of the lords had 
part of it, for the fashion, taken from 
the antique Greek statues, mixed with 
some modern additions, which made it 
both graceful and strange. The ladies’ 
attire was wholly new for the inven- 
tion, and full of glory.” 

In 1607-8, in “The Hue and 
Cry after Cupid,” Jonson acknow- 
ledges “ the device and act of the scene 
master Inigo Jones’s, with addition of 
the trophies ;” and in the Masque of 
Queens, 1608-9, “the device of the 
witches’ attire was master Jones’s, 
with the invention and architecture of 
the whole scene and machine.” 


We have thus pursued these particu- 
lars until we have arrived at an inti- 
mation of Jones’s being regarded as a 
professor of architecture. It is now 
four years from his first appearance at 
home ; no other notices of his employ- 
ments have occurred beyond these 
dramatic records; and, except the pillars 
round which his painted cloths were 
contrived to revolve at Oxford, we 
have met with no hint of anything of 
an architectural character. What 
chance then remains for Webb’s story 
of his having returned from being 
“ architect-general” to the majesty of 
Denmark ? 

In the case of the Masque of Queens, 
however, produced in 1609-10, he was 
required to build, pictorially at least, 
the House of Fame described by 
Chaucer. 


“the structure and ornament of which 
was entierly Mr. Jones his invention and 
designe. First, for the lower columnes he 
chose the statues of the most excellent 
poets, as Homer, Virgil, Lucan, &c. as 
being the substantiall supporters of Fame. 
For the upper, Achilles, AEneas, Cesar, 
and those great heroes which these poets 
had celebrated. All which stood as in 
massy gold. Between the pillars under- 
neath, were figurd land-battayles, sea- 
fights, triumphes, loves, sacrifices, and all 
magnificent subjects of honor in brass, and 
heightened with silver, in which he pro- 
fest to follow that noble description made 
by Chaucer of the like place. Above were 
plac’d the masquers; above whose heads 
he devised two eminent figures of Honor 
and Vertue, for the arch. The freezes, 
both below and above, were fill’d with 
severall-colour’d lights, like emeralds, ru- 
bies, saphires, carbuncles, &c.’’t 

These were not the whole of Jones’s 
devices on this occasion, but we stop 
with this purely architectural design ; 
to which we are inclined to attach no 








* In Daniel’s ‘‘ Vision of the Twelve Goddesses,”’ a masque presented at Hampton 
Court, 8 Jan. 1603-4, a temple was erected toward the upper end of the hall, and there 


Somnus was disclosed sleeping in a cave. 


The fact seems to be that pageants con- 


sisted of painted scenery, from very early times, and they had either no living per- 
formers, or only children ; p/ays were acted without scenery ; but masques, which were 
an intermediate dramatic performance, were the first to combine acting with scenery. 

+ ‘‘ The Masque of Queenes, celebrated from the House of Fame, By the most abso- 
lute in all state and title Anne, Queene of great Britayne, &c. with her honorable 
Ladyes, at White Hall, Feb. 2, 1609.’’ This is one of the two masques of Jonson 
which Mr. Collier has edited from the poet's autograph in the British Museum in the 
volume before us. A manuscript dedication to the Queen, which occurs in the quarto 
copy now in the Garrick collection (Brit. Mus.) H. 30, was communicated by Mr. J. 
Winter Jones to our Magazine for Sept. 1843, p. 268, and we think would have been 
added by Mr. Payne Collier to the present edition had he remembered it, 
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little importance, as influencing the 
designer’s future career. We consider 
that this pictured House of Fame be- 
came the porch, at least, to Jones’s 
enduring reputation. Henry Prince of 
Wales was now rising into manhood, 
discerning and encouraging merit in 
every direction. Jonson, in obedience 
to the prince’s commands, having 
justified all his allusions in this masque 

y filling its margin with quotations 
and references to the classic and other 
authors, dedicated its first edition to 
his Royal Highness. This shows what 
interest the prince had taken in the 
spectacle, and he would not have to 
wait for the publication of the book 
to be made aware of the scene-paint- 
er’s share of merit in its contrivance 
and production. He appointed Inigo 
Jones his “surveyor of the workes.” 
This office was granted by letters pa- 
tent, with the fee of 3s. per diem, and 
Jones apparently entered upon it on 
the 13th San. 1610-11. Having thus 
won the first step on the road to pre- 
ferment, he naturally contemplated how 
he might retain his position when his 
princely master should succeed to the 
throne. The customary way of ac- 
quiring office at that time was by ob- 
taining grants in reversion.* One 
Simon Basil was the surveyor of the 
king’s works, and Jones had sufficient 
influence to procure a nomination as 
Basil’s future successor. 

After this, it is probable, Inigo Jones 
devised no masque without a share of 
architectural ‘“ properties.” In the 
Prince’s Masque, 1610-11, “ was dis- 
covered the frontispiece of a bright and 
glorious palace, whose gates and walls 
were transparent.” Of the scenery of 
the queen’s two masques, or rather 
her masque in two ar acted the same 
Christmas, we have no account; but, 
from the bill of its costs which has been 
discovered among the Pell Records, it 
appears that the rewards were equal: 
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‘‘ Imprimis, to Mr. Benjamin Jonson, 
for his invention, 40/7. 
“‘Item, to Mr. Inigo Johnes, for his 
paynes and invention, 40/.”’ 


Hine fons et origo malorum between 
these two conductors of the court 
drama. Jonson could not willingly 
abdicate his poetical throne: Jones 
was a prime minister more authorita- 
tive than most monarchs. 

Inigo’s self-esteem had risen with 
an appointment which opened to his 
ambition a career hitherto untrod b 
any of his countrymen. It was this 
sentiment which incited him to dis- 
dain the old-fashioned designation 
of “surveyor of the workes,” and to 
affect the then novel and exotic appel- 
lation of architect—one which might 
typify the experience he had acquired 
by foreign travel, and distinguish him 
from the home-bred builders of former 
generations as the true representative 
of Vitruvius and Palladio. He claimed 
to be the first Arcuitect that Great 
Britain had produced. 

The poets, competitors with Jonson, 
were too happy to avail themselves of 
so easy a mode of flattering master 
Inigo, and partaking in his influence 
at court. Daniel was sufficiently ob- 
sequious to admit the inferiority of his 
own department, in terms which might 
be intended only for modest deference, 
but which would be as irritating to the 
vanity of Jonson as if they had been 
arrows aimed specially at himself; 
George Chapman, who was employed 
by the Inns of Court for their masque 
on occasion of the princess Elizabeth’s 
marriage, also gave “our Kingdomes 
most artfull and ingenious Architect ” 
the pas, and that even on his title- 
page; and Dr. Campion, who wrote 
“the Lordes Maske” for the same 
occasion, was at a loss for terms to 
describe the “ neate artifice” and “ex- 
traordinarie industrie and skill” which 
Master Innigoe Jones showed in his 





* In like manner Sir John Denham obtained the reversion of the office after Jones, 
though the latter would fain have secured it for his pupil and nephew Webb. 


+ Entitled ‘‘ Love freed from Ignorance and Folly,’’ and ‘‘ Love Restored.’’ 


See 


King James’s Progresses, &c. vol. ii. pp. 388, 397. : 
t His portrait by Villamoena, engraved before 1626, when that artist died, has this 


inscription : 


INIGO . JONES . ARCHITECTOR . 
MAGNAE. BRITANIAE. 
F. VILLAMOENA .F. 
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machinery and inventions. But, be- 
sides the mechanism which called forth 
so much admiration, Jones lost no 
opportunity which the masques afforded 
him for exhibiting on a sufficient scale 
the magnificence of his architectural 
conceptions. In Chapman’s masque * 
he erected a Temple of Honour, of an 
octangular figure, and “a Composd 
order ;” and in Dr. Campion’s masque 
was a splendid architectural design, 
with female statues, of which “the 
capitals were composed and of a new 
invention.” 

But his fortune suffered an apie 
rent check by the untimely death of 
his master Prince Henry: still he 
retained in prospect his oflice of sur- 
veyor to the king whenever the 
demise of Simon Basil might occur, 
and he wisely determined to use the 
interval in seeking fresh suggestions 
in his noble art from the works 
of the masters of Italy. Evidences 
of his travels exist in the copy of 
Palladio which he carried with him, 
now in the library of Worcester 
college, Oxford, and in one of his 
sketch books, possessed by the Duke 
of Devonshire. Some of the MS. re- 
marks made in the former Mr. Cun- 
ningham has extracted. They show 
that Jones was at Vicenza on the 23d 
Sept. 1613 ; in Rome and other parts 
of Italy during the following year; and 
returned to London by the 26th Jan. 
1614-15. Fortunately for the aspiring 
architect, Simon Basil died within a 
few months after, and Inigo Jones was 
duly installed in office as surveyor of 
the king’s works on the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1615. 

During his second visit to Italy Jones 
was employed to collect pictures for 
the Earl of Arundel, and he probably 
laid the foundation of the famous col- 
lection of Arundelian Marbles. The 
former fact is ascertained on the safe 
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authority of a contemporary letter ; 
and at the same time he also acted 
as the agent of the Earl of Pembroke, 
if the assertion of Webb is worth 
anything, who largely asserts that it 
was at that patron’s expense that 
“ Jones travelled over Italy and the 
polite parts of Europe.” 

Mr. Cunningham observes that du- 
ring the latter half of the reign of James 
I. masques at court were of rarer oc- 
currence than before; the king having 
other tastes and fresh claims for his 
money, and the two great contrivers 
of such inventions, Jones and Jon- 
son, having unfortunately quarrelled, 
(p. 20.) ‘This statement is justified 
only to a partial extent. Itis true that 
after the queen’s death (not six years 
before that of the king), and when 
James’s financial difficulties increased, 
the masques were conducted with less 
expense than before; but there was 
no change of taste or fashion. Except- 
ing in the season riext following the 
queen’s death, Ben Jonson wrote a 
masque for every Christmas, and 
in the summer he was generally em- 
ployed by some nobleman who adopted 
this favourite mode of entertaining the 
king at his country mansion. Nor was 
the production of these entertainments 
prevented by the quarrels or jealousies 
of Jones and Jonson, whatever incon- 
venience may have occasionally arisen 
from such accidents. The Conversa- 
tions of Drummond of Hawthornden 
prove that Jonson could heartily abuse 
Jones so early as the year 1619; but 
these two great men continued to 
work together for a long time after 
that. The final quarrel which threw 
Jonson, not Jones, out of employment 
at court did not occur until the year 
1630. 

In p. 26 of his memoir Mr. Cun- 
ningham names the three last Christ- 
mas masques f of Ben Jonson that were 





* Reprinted in Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of King James the First, where the full 
description of this design will be found, vol. ii. p. 570. Mr. Cunningham has only 
briefly noticed it ; and (in p. 16) he expresses his belief that Inigo was not employed 
on Campion’s masque, an oversight which would also have been corrected by reference 


to Mr. Nichols’s work. 


t In one of these, ‘‘ Time Vindicated to himself and his honours,’ performed on 
Twelfth Night, 1622-3, Jones produced a scene which was a prospective of Whitehall, 
with his Banqueting House as then recently finished. A court letter of the day says, 
‘« They say it was performed reasonably well both for the device and for the handsome 
conveyance and variety of the scenes, whereof Inigo Jones hath the whole commenda- 
tion.”” Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, 25 Feb. 1622-3, King James’s Pro- 
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witnessed by King James, as Time 
Vindicated, Neptune’s Triumph, and 
Pan’s Anniversary, notincluding among 
them “The Fortunate Isles,” because 
that bears in Jonson's collected works 
the date 1626; but this was really 
performed on Sunday the 9th Jan. 
1624-5, as will be seen in King James’s 
Progresses, vol. iv. p. 1012, and was 
consequently the last at which that 
king was present. The truth is, that 
the masque intended for Twelfth 
Night in 1623-4, called “Neptune's 
Triumph for the return of Albion,” 
(written to celebrate Prince Charles's 
return from Spain,) was never per- 
formed, in consequence of the king’s 
ill-health and other difficulties (ibid. 
p- 960) ; but the scenery, music, and 
much of the poetry were reserved for 
the following year, and converted, with 
a different introduction, into “ The 
Fortunate Isles and their Union.” 
Mr. Nichols (ibid. p. 1026) has noticed 
a 4to. edition of this masque, bearing 
its real date, 1624, in its title-page : it 
was printed without Jonson’s name, 
but (with the wonted propriety of the 
famous catalogue of our national col- 
lection of books,) it may be seen at 
the British Museum by referring to 
the word “ Isles.” : 

It was to this masque that the cha- 
racters so vigorously sketched by Inigo 
Jones in one of the accompanying 
plates belonged.* The first figure is 
“ Johphiel, an airy spirit, and (accord- 
ing to the Magi) the intelligence of 
Jupiter’s sphere :” he was “ attired in 
light silks of several colours, with 
wings of the same, a bright yellow 
hair, a chaplet of flowers, blue silk 
stockings and pumps, and gloves, with 
a silver fan in his hand:” between 
which and the drawing our friend Mr. 
Planché has pointed out some trifling 
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discrepancies. The next are the old 
English poets Skogan and Skelton. 
They were presented “in like habits 
as they lived.” The fourth character 
is Merefool, a brother of the frater- 
nity of Rosicrucians, “a melancholic 
student, in bare and worn clothes, 
shrouded under an obscure cloak and 
the eves of an old hat.” 

The second plate represents a Torch- 
bearer, an attendant who was con- 
sidered to be as necessary to the prin- 
cipal Masquers as an Esquire to a 
Knight of the Bath. Mr. Gifford 
says that “every Masquer was inva~ 
riably attended by his Torch-bearer, 
who preceded his entrance and exit, 
and sided him (though at a distance) 
while in action.” (N ote to Jonson’s 
*‘ Masque of Blackness.”) 

After the death of King James there 
seems to have been really, for a time, 
a cessation of masquing. Jonson, at 
least, was not employed again until the 
Christmas of 1630, when “ Love's Tri- 
umph through Callipolis” was “ per- 
formed at court by his Majesty, with 
the Lords and Gentlemen assisting : 
The Inventors, Ben Jonson; Inigo 
Jones.” At the ensuing Shrovetide the 
same “ properties” were made the ve- 
hicleofanother story, called “ Chloridia: 
rites to Chloris and her Nymphs,” 
which was the last masque that Jonson 
wrote for the court, for now it was that 
his long smouldering wrath at the 
overbearing demeanour of his comrade 
burst forth with ungovernable fury. 
He vented his spleen in a poetic effu- 
sion which irretrievably lost him his 
employment at court; for, as Howel 
tells us, “ the king, who hath so great 
a judgment in poetry (as in all things 
else), is not well pleased therewith.” T 
This angry satire is valuable to the bio- 
grapher of Inigo Jones, as reflecting 





gresses, &c. iv. 802.—The time of the performance of Pan’s Anniversary is doubtful : 


see Mr. Nichols’s note, ibid. p. 986. 


* This is a specimen of one of the plates from Inigo Jones’s masterly sketches, which 


are published in the volume before us. 


They have been selected by Mr. Collier from 


a large quantity of designs, mounted in two folio volumes, and preserved in the library 
of the Duke of Devonshire, and which by his grace’s liberality were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Shakespeare Society for publication. According to Webb, Inigo’s skill 
“in designing with his pen ’’ was characterised by his friend Vandyck, ‘‘ as not to be 
equalled by whatsoever great masters of his time, for boldness, softness, sweetness, and 
sureness of his touches.’’ The sketches now published, though evidently executed with 
the utmost haste, are generally as effective as they are bold and spirited. 

+ Letter written (or supposed to be written) to Jonson by James Howel, in the 
Epistole Ho-eliane. Gifford (viii. 115) was induced by this letter, which is dated 
1635, to conclude that Jonson did not pen the Expostulation until some years after the 
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many traits of his personal character. 
Even Gifford, who affected to doubt 
that it was entirely Jonson’s,* probably 
did not understand some of its allu- 
sions, such as that to the Architect’s 
original art, with which it opens— 


Master Surveyor, you that first began 

From thirty pounds in pipkins, to the man 

You are; from them leap’d forth an ARcHI- 
TECT, 

Able to talk of Euclid, and correct 

Both him and Archimede ; damn Archytas, 

The noblest inginer that ever was ; 

Control Ctesibius, overbearing us 

With mistook names out of Vitruvius ; 

Drawn Aristotle on us, and thence shown 

How much Arch’tectonicé is yourown, — 

Whether the building of the stage or scene, 

Or making of the properties it mean, 

Vizors, or antics—or it comprehend 

Something your sur-ship doth not yet intend. 

By all your titles, and whole style at once, 

Of tireman, mountebank, and justice Jones, 

I do salute you! Are you fitted yet? 


And then, after still more bitter 
abuse and allusions to Jones’s having 
“ grown rich and proud,” and wearing 
“a velvet suit,” the incensed poet pro- 
ceeds— 


What is the cause you pomp it so, I ask, 

And all men echo, you have made a Masque ! 
I chime that too, and I have met with those 
That do cry up the machine and the shows, 
The majesty of Juno in the clouds, 

And peering forth of Iris in the shrouds, 

The ascent of Jady Fame which none could spy, 
Not they that sided her, dame Poetry, 

Dame History, dame Architecture too, 

And goodly Sculpture, brought with much ado 
To hold her up: O shows, shows, mighty shows, 
The eloquence of Masques ; what need of prose, 
Or verse or prose, t’ express immortal you? 


All this was allusive to a scene in 
Chloridia. With his “mysteries, of man 
colours, painted on slit deal,” Jones is 
represented as telling Jonson that 
Painting and carpentry are the soul of Masque. 
Pack with your peddling p2etry to the stage! 
but Jonson retorts that all that which 
Jones by a “specious, fine term,” 
boasted of as “ design,” was, in prac- 
tice, the destruction of every other art 
but his own. 
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Whither, oh whither, will this tireman grow? 
His name is Sxnvorrotos we all know, 

The maker of the properties; in sum, 

The scene, the engine; but he now is come 
To be the music-master ; tabler too; 

He is, or would be, the main Dominus Do- 
All of the work, and so shall still for Ben, 

Be Inigo, the whistle, and his men, 


The truth of this character is re- 
markably confirmed in the remon- 
strance which the parishioners of St. 
Gregory by St. Paul’s addressed to Par- 
liament when their church was threat- 
ened with removal during the repairs 
of the cathedral. 


‘The said Inigo Jones would not un- 
dertake the work unless he might be, as 
he termed it, sole monarch, or might have 
the principality thereof,’’ &c. 


The whistle is again introduced in 
“A Tale of a Tub,” together with the 
silver-mounted virge, by the help of 
which Jones was wont to explain the 
meaning of his allegorical designs. 


He has 
His whistle of command, seat of authority, 
And virge to interpret, tipt with silver, sir ; 
You know not him. 


After further allusions to Jones’s 
“ justice-hood,” which we may suppose 
were founded on his having actually 
assumed the dignity of “a justice of 
peace and corai,” Jonson again bursts 
forth— 


O wise Surveyor,—wiser Architect,— 
But wisest Inigo! who can reflect 
On the new priming of thy old sign-posts, 
Reviving with fresh colours the pale ghosts 
Of thy dead standards; or with marvel see 
Thy twice-conceived, thrice paid-for imagery, 
And not fall down before it, and confess 
ALMIGHTY ARCHITECTURE, who no less 
A goddess is, than painted cloth, deal board, 
Vermillion, lake, or crimson can afford 
Expression for; with that unbounded line 
Aim‘d at in thy omnipotent “ design ! ”’ 

The poem thus concludes :— 
Live long the feasting-room! and, ere thou burn 
Again, thy Architect to ashes turn. 
Whom not ten fires, nor a parliament, can, 
With all Remonstrance, make an honest man. 


“The feasting-room” is that glo- 





cause of offence; but the fact is that Howel’s letters were all dated (if not entirely 
composed) from memory, when he prepared them for the press, being then in prison ; 


and their dates are more often wrong than right. 
written fresh from the exhibition of Chloridia. 


The Expostulation is evidently 
A letter of Mr. Pory, dated Jan. 12, 


1631-2 (given by Mr. Cunningham in p. 27) also determines this fact. 

* The authorship has been fully proved, had it been doubtful, by the discovery of 
a copy in Jonson's handwriting, among the Bridgewater MSS. See Collier’s New 
Facts, p. 49. 
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rious monument of Jones’s architectu- 
ral skill, the Banqueting-house at 
Whitehall; and the allusion is to a 
fire in 1619 which led to its erection, 
a previous banqueting-house which 
had been built in 1607 being then 
burnt down. The two last lines, we 
are inclined to think with Gifford, are 
not Jonson’s, but added after the 
Remonstrance of St. Gregory’s parish 
against Jones, which occurred subse- 
quently to Jonson’s death. 

It was not only in this poem, but in 
his play of The Tale of a Tub, in 
a masque represented before the king 
at Bolsover, and in several other 
places, that Jonson pursued his satire 
of “Iniquo Vitruvius.” An epigram 
to a friend commences, 

Sir Inigo doth fear it, &c. 
and some lines were addressed 


“To Inigo Marquis Would-be.’’ 
* But ’cause thou hear’st the mighty king of 
Spain (fain 
Hath made his Inigo marquis, would’st thou 
Our Charles should make thee such?” &c. &c. 


the echo of which is taken up by Sir 
Francis Kinaston in reference to St. 
Paul's cathedral, 


Meantime imagine that Newcastle coles, 

Which, as Sir Inigo saith, have perisht Poules, 

And, by the skill of Marquis would-be Jones, 

Tis found the smoakes salt did corrupt the 
stones, &c. 


Whereupon Mr. Gifford has ven- 
tured the extravagant assertion that 
“There can be no doubt that Inigo 
Jones really aspired to the elevation 
mentioned.” Ata time when there was 
only one English marquess, the mar- 
= of Winchester, and only one 

cotish marquess, the marquess of 
Hamilton, this would indeed have en- 
titled master Inigo to a cell in Bedlam. 
It is clear that Kinaston echoed Jon- 
son, and the latter alluded to some real 
occurrence in Spain, though who the 
Spanish architect may have been we 
do not know. The title “Sir Inigo” 
is still left unexplained: it is a pun 
upon his surveyorship, or, as Jonson 
chose to call it, his “sur-ship.” The 
dignity of knighthood Jones might 
probably have procured, had he de- 
sired it. King Charles, who knighted 
Vandyck and Rubens, would scarcely 
have refused that honour to his own 
countryman; but possibly Jonson’s 
satire had made Jones unwilling to 
incur any further sir-ship. 
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The court poets who supplanted the 
mortified and. defeated laureate were 
not one, but a host. In 1631-2, the 
we of the masque was Mr. Aurelian 
ownshend. o Townshend  suc- 
ceeded James Shirley, Thomas Carew, 
Matthew Haywood, and William 
Davenant, the last of whom was pro- 
moted to the vacant laurel on the death 
of Jonson in 1637. Thus, the loss of 
“old surly Ben” was by no means 
a hindrance to the pursuit of this 
favourite entertainment. It seems 
rather to have been systematised, 
under Jones’s sole management, into 
a regular establishment. He erected 
a new building at Whitehall for 
the especial purpose; and we find 
that “ye King and Queenes Mat** 
Masque of Salmacida Spolia,” writ- 
ten by Davenant, was performed 
“in y® new masquing howse, White- 
hall, 1640.” This information we de- 
rive from the MS. Lansdowne 117], - 
which is a small volume of plans of 
scenery, showing that the stage in this 
masquing-house was provided with the 
same machinery for that purpose which 
exists in a modern theatre. But the 
great mass of Jones’s drawings, both 
architectural and dramatic, is now in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire, in- 
cluding several boxes of designs for 
scenery, &c. Mr. Collier remarks that 
“the large paintings, fixed or moveable, 
were made by inferior artists from 
these smaller designs of temples, pa- 
laces, mansions, cottages, rocks, wood, 
and water ; and not a few of them are 
actually splashed with the distemper 
used for the purpose.” All these de- 
signs were placed 7 his Grace at the 
disposal of the Shakespeare Society ; 
and we are happy to hear they propose 
to make a further selection from them. 
Inigo Jones’s early architectural de- 
signs can scarcely fail to be even more 
interesting than his dramatic figures. 
Into Jones’s architectural career we 
have not left ourselves space to enter. 
Mr. Cunningham has but slightly enu- 
merated his achievements; and there 
is good room for a much larger work 
founded on that most substantial ma- 
terial for his true professional bio- 
raphy. It is a subject which well 
a a a full investigation from some 
judicious and well-informed writer. 
A few historical observations con- 
nected with it had occurred to us, but 
they must be reserved. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


OUR attention has been directed to 
this very important subject by the last 
ublished vam of Mr. Weale’s Ru- 
imentary Series. It is an unpre- 
tending but a very remarkable little 
book; remarkable for talent, origi- 
nality, and earnestness, but, above all, 
for the extreme singularity, upon cer- 
tain points, of the author’s views. We 
much regret this singularity and the 
dangerous fallacies which it involves, 
inasmuch as we are thus constrained 
to enter a most decided protest against 
no unimportant gee of the teaching 
of a treatise which otherwise would 
have received our unqualified appro- 
bation. The book, however, will doubt- 
less be very generally read; and it is 
for this very reason, and because on 
_ the whole we much desire that it should 
be generally read, that we admonish 
our readers to receive with the utmost 
caution Mr. Garbett’s exposition of 
the principles of Gothic architecture, 
and his estimate of Gothic edifices. 

* Arcuation” Mr. Garbett rightly 
declares to be “the essence of Gothic 
architecture ;” but he adds that vault- 
ing is “the all-pervading motive, the 
final cause” of this great style, “ that 
to which all its members subserve, for 
which everything else is contrived, and 
without which the whole apparatus 
would be aimless and unmeaning ;” 
and accordingly he denounces al/ open 
timber-roofs as “extravagant and ut- 
terly un-Gothic.” The superiority of 
vaulting over timber-roofs, as a general 
rule, we readily admit, and we gladly 
join Mr. Garbett in urging the intro- 
duction of this most important member 
into their edifices by the Gothic ar- 
chitects of our own times. We must 
at the same time contend that a roof 
of timber is also a strictly appropriate 
covering for a Gothic edifice, and more 
particu ay for a church of compara- 
tively small dimensions, and unpre- 
tending, though yet truly Gothic, in 
its architecture. And again, in every 
application of the Gothic style to 
secular purposes, roofs and ceilings of 
timber appear both consistent and ad- 


vantageous ; and this view is supported 
by the fact that the great architects of 
the Gothic ages not only employed 
timber-roofs, but invented and design- 
edly introduced them in very many 
instances in place of vaulting. Their 
teaching, therefore, and their authorit 

upon this very important point is di- 
rectly opposed to Mr. Garbett, and 
herein necessarily so, inasmuch as they 
practised the style in all its broad com- 
prehensiveness, whereas Mr. Garbett 
substitutes the most perfect develop- 
ment of the style for the complete 
style itself, and in the highest achieve- 
ment of Gothic art he seeks for the 
essential and distinctive element of 
Gothic principles. Those principles 
did indeed preduce vaulting, but they 
produced also very many other mem- 
bers which had no reference whatever 
to vaulting; and, without any reference 
whatever to vaulting, they both have 
been perfectly exemplified in practice, 
and they may be so exemplified again. 

To the “rectangular and archless 
styles” Mr. Garbett assigns a “ gran- 
deur,” which “pointed-arch buildings” 
are incapable of attaining. Without 
either the desire or the intention to 
detract from the sombre majesty of a 
Doric temple, we must claim true 
architectural grandeur, in its noblest 
and most elevated aspect, for Gothic 
cathedrals. 

Once more: Mr. Garbett sets forth 
the surprising assertion that all our 
old parish churches are, without ex- 
ception, utterly devoid of architectural 
character; and that as examples and 
illustrations of Gothic art they are 
consequently worthless. There is so 
much in this strange paragraph which 
is worse than error (and more par- 
ticularly so, from its position in a 
“ Rudimentary Treatise” designed for 
general use,) that, in order to guard 
effectually against it, we are con- 
strained to quote it at length, and we 
do so, retaining the original italics : 

‘¢ Since our fancied revival of Gothic 
architecture, ignorance of its principles, 
and the consequent necessity for amass- 





* * Rudimentary Treatise on the Principles of Design in Architecture. 


— architect. London, John Weale. 





By E. L. 
1850.” 
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ing voluminous collections of eramples 
and precedents, has led to the egregious 
error of supposing that our 9000 parish 
churches contain an exhaustless fund of 
such ‘ precedents,’ on whose genuineness 
and consequent infallibility we may rely, 
and rest from the weary search after truth ; 
for, to save ourselves the labour of thought, 
is the real object of all this industrious 
measurement and delineation, and bustle 
of endless research. Now the fact is, 
that our old ‘Gothic’ parish churches are, 
for the most part, Gothic indeed ; the work 
of illiterate rural masons, totally ignorant 
of the principles of that or any other archi- 
tecture, repeating as well as they could the 
mere details, empty forms, or clothing, of 
the only architecture they saw—that of the 
scientific fraternity of Gothicists—with- 
out the remotest conception of its mean- 
ing, motive, or principles.* They ad- 
mired the cathedrals and abbeys, as all 
admire that which is consistent, united, 
and true, though they cannot see what 
constitutes the consistency, cannot discern 
the one motive that gives unity, cannot 
state the truth. Thus they admired and 
copied, but did not imitate. These 9000 
buildings so precious, to be ‘ restored’ 
with such care, (or as some say impossible 
to be restored,) display in no single in- 
stance that I have seen an attempt at, or 
appreciation of, unity, simplicity, correct 
expression, or any one principle of sound 
taste (beyond mere honesty) . . . I would 
propose to designate all such buildings by 
the term Gothicesque, as bearing just that 
relation to the Gothic which the Romanes- 
que did to the Roman; only differing in 
being practised not subsequently to, but 
contemporaneously with, its original; on 
account of the peculiar state of medieval 
society, the monopoly of knowledge, and 
the jealous secrecy of the only architects.’ 
(p. 238.) 


- Now, in direct opposition to these 
views, we must maintain that we have 
to master the principles of Gothic ar- 
chitecture through examples and pre- 
cedents to be sought from every variety 
of true Gothic edifice ; and that it is 
in order to obtain the means of think- 
ing rightly upon this great art, that we 
industriously measure the buildings 
which it has left to us—those stone- 
wrought records of its history and 
relics of its greatness—that we deli- 
neate them and search them out. What 
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is needed is that we do this far more 
widely than has yet been even at- 
tempted. But it is our present object 
simply to vindicate the claim of our 
parish churches to be esteemed and 
studied as pure examples of true 
Gothic art ; it is beside our purpose to 
discuss the mode in which the study 
of Gothic architecture requires to be 
conducted; and this claim of our parish 
churches we are content to rest upon 
the evidence of these venerable edifices 
themselves. Let them be studied with 
care and candour, and we have no fear 
as to the result. We are not disposed 
to class Mr. Garbett with certain in- 
dividuals who, failing to attain to cele- 
brity while following the old and beaten 
track, are apparently seeking notoriety 
by the eccentricity of their movements, 
and accordingly we would attribute 
his mistaken views either to a very 
slight personal and practical acquaint- 
ance with the parish churches of Eng- 
land, or to a refusal to become ac- 
quainted with them at all because they 
are so rarely vaulted with stone. Mr. 
Garbett’s vaulting fallacy will suffi- 
ciently account for his paragraph on our 
arish churches. Yet he ought not to 
ave committed the error of supposing 
that great churches are the only really 
Gothic edifices, for thus he gives a 
most unfair representation of one of 
the only two styles of architecture 
which he considers worthy of the 
name, by stripping it absolutely of 
the merit of comprehensiveness, and 
restricting its application to those 
buildings alone which are the ex- 
ceptions of their own class. But, in 
reality, Gothic architecture is suitable 
to a church of every size. This, in- 
deed, we regard as the special glory 
and excellence of the Gothic as an 
ecclesiastical style, that it is equally 
adapted to the lowliest church and to 
the most magnificent cathedral ; that, 
fettered by no geometric or construc- 
tive laws, its elastic forms can suit 
themselves to every requirement, and 
om always be consistent and truthful. 
ery numerous are the buildin 
scattered with a lavish hand by the 
Gothic “ masters” throughout the 








i Has Mr. Garbett forgotten the contract with the member of “the scientific fraternity 
of Gothicists,”’ William Horwood, freemason, for building the church of Fotheringay ? 
Or is he prepared to claim for that edifice a superiority over the nine thousand churches 
which he would sweep at a blow beyond the pale of Gothic art ? 
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country, which we could readily specify 
as examples of Gothic architecture, 
putting forth its beauty and its power, 
and exhibiting its “ decorative and 
constructive unity” in parish churches. 
It is true of these churches to which 
we now more particularly allude, that 
in no single instance are they vaulted 
with stone; but this fact serves only 
to shew that, both in his definition of 
Gothic architecture and in his esti- 
mate of our parish churches, Mr. 
Garbett has widely deviated from that 
exact accuracy for which he is himself 
so earnest and so strenuous an ad- 
vocate. 

Neither can we in any degree sym- 
pathise with the utter hopelessness for 
the future which has caused Mr. Gar- 
bett to assert that “pure taste can 
never again prevail.” On the con- 
trary, there seems to be much cheering 
encouragement for both the hope and 
the expectation that our architectural 
taste may become pure, and that thus 

rified it may prevail. Certainly it 
is this impression, and not the visionar 
renown of a hopeless struggle, whic 
induces us to urge forward the study 
of this great art, and to seek its re- 
vival under the form most congenial 
alike to our feelings and our require- 
ments. 

And now, having pointed out the 
more important of what we consider 
the dangerous portions of his work, 
we gladly acknowledge the many re- 
spects in which Mr. Garbett has a just 
claim to attentive consideration. His 
profound respect for the true and the 
truly beautiful in art, and his uncom- 
promising resistance to the manifold 
degradations with which true art is 
assailed by the utilitarian spirit of the 
day, are worthy of all praise. Itis for 
reasons such as these; it is because we 
find him maintaining that “ there is no 
substitute for thought,” and that “ the 
highest beauty is fitness ;” because he in 
a manner sums up the substance of his 
treatise in these its concluding words, 
“seek not to seem what you would be, 
but to be what you would seem ;” that 
we repeat the expression of our desire 
that Mr. Garbett may find a very long 
array of readers. os reader may 
derive both benefit and gratification 
from his pages; it is, however, neces- 
sary that every reader should bear 
carefully and continually in mind that 


Mr. Garbett’s idea of architectural 
perfection is Grecian architecture, or 
rather the Doric style ; and also that, 
while he reckons our Edwardian period 
of the Gothic to be the only other pure 
and perfect style, he fails altogether 
to appreciate duly the Gothic spirit, 
and he has adopted a most unfortu- 
nately eccentric view as to the great 
question of the revival of Gothic archi- 
tecture amongst ourselves. 

We conclude with the following 
extract :— 


*¢ In the decline of taste, in all countries 
and in all arts alike, every thing is orna- 
ment, if not fritter, and no beauty is seen 
in the pure noble breadth and simplicity 
of the earlier productions. _Those who 
built Henry the Seventh’s Chapel would 
have carried its ‘cut-work and crinkle- 
crankle’ all over the abbey, or all over 
Salisbury Cathedral, if they could; but 
this being fortunately beyond their means, 
they bedizened the old buildings with 
coloured (instead of carved) littleness. 
So it was even in Greece, after Ionic and 
Corinthian elegance had been exhausted 
for variety... . If there were any colour- 
ing on the Doric temples in the times of 
Doric taste, it must have been confined to 
a few members, and intended to enhance 
the general monotony, just as a few cases 
of curvature and variety in form enhanced 
the general rectangularity. That mono- 
tony of colour is essential to the grand 
style, we may learn from all the works of 
nature in this style ;—grand animals; 
grand vegetables; rocks; but especially 
mountains ; for in these, if covered with 
vegetation, there is a sort of utilitarian 
necessity for variety of colour; and yet 
as soon as we retire to the distance requi- 
site to see the whole, or a portion large 
enough to be grand, the atmosphere in- 
terposes its blue veil, and reduces the 
whole to sameness. What can more dis- 
tinctly show that nature will not suffer 
polychromy in her Doric works? ’’— 
(p. 164.) 


With the sentiment conveyed in this 
passage we heartily concur. Content 
(as a general rule) with the simple 
majesty of marble and stone and oak 
in their natural aspect, let our arch- 
itects beware of the tawdry and ficti- 
tious glare of polychrome : if ornament 
be required, let it be carved or ee 
tured; or, if it be necessary that the 
ornamented space be flat—there are 
variegated marbles and other precious 
materials suitable for such a purpose— 
let the design be inlaid. 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 


WE left Mr. Southey in our last 
article (Gent. Mag. for April, 1850, 
p- 353) settled in his new habitation 
at Keswick. The third volume con- 
tains a history of the six years which 
he passed there, from 1806 to 1812. 
His habitual manner of life, from which 
he seldom deviated, is thus described 
by him: 

“Three pages of history after breakfast 
(equivalent to five in small quarto print- 
ing), then to transcribe and copy for the 
press, or to make my selections and bio- 
graphies, or what else suits my humour, 
till dinner time; from dinner till tea, I 
read, write letters, see the newspaper, and 
very often indulge in a siesta: for sleep 
agrees with me, and I have a good sub- 
stantial theory to prove that it must. For 
as a man who walks much requires to sit 
down and rest himself, so does the brain, if it 
be the part most worked, require its repose. 
Well, after tea, I go to poetry, and cor- 
rect and re-write and copy till I am tired, 
and then turn to anything else till supper. 
And this is my life ; which, if it be not a 
very merry one, is yet as happy as heart 
could wish. At least I should think so if I 
had not once been happier, and I do think 
so, except when that recollection comes 
upon me. And then, when I cease to be 
cheerful, it is only to become contempla- 
tive,—to feel at times a wish that I was 
in that state of existence which passes not 
away ; and this always ends in a new im- 
pulse to proceed, that I may leave some 
durable monument and some efficient good 
behind me.’’ 


During the progress of this period 


his politics were becoming conserva- 
tive,t and his religious views orthodox ; 
his visionary projects had floated away, 
and he was content to earn his daily 
bread “in peace and privacy.”{ He 
now wrote for the Annual Review, 
and was one of its best contributors ; 
but the proprietors (the Aikins), who 


- perhaps had heard of what Barretti 


mentions of a Spaniard translating at 
five shillings a sheet, were too brazen- 
bowelled to their scribes, and fixed their 
remuneration at so low a standard that 
he went over to the more liberal estab- 
lishment of the Quarterly. Besides, 
King Arthur used to play many edito- 
rial tricks, and cut out what was dis- 
leasing to the booksellers; whereas Mr. 
ifford, caring nothing about book- 
sellers, used only to expunge what was 
displeasing to himself. o 1807 he 
edited the interesting remains of Henry 
Kirke White ; translated the Romance 
of Palmerin in England; published 
Espriella’s Letters ; and the Chronicle 
of the Cid, an interesting book, the 
only fault of which was its not being 
printed in the octavo form.§ But we 
must not forget to mention, in the hu 
of enumerating the multiplicity of his 
works, that Mr. Southey, instead of 
weaving, as the ancient writers did, a 
wreath of myrtle or laurel round his 
brows to animate his composition, 
used to appear at his desk in an old 
green velvet bonnet of his wife’s, which 
covered all his face except the nose, 





* “ The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Charles Cuthbert Southey, M.A. Curate of Plumbland, Cumberland. Vols, Il. and III. 


(To be completed in six volumes.)’’ 


+ His political opinions at the time (1811) may be found concentrated in the follow- 





ing sentence :—‘‘ Of three great points I have now convinced myself, that the great 
desideratum in our own government is a Premier instead of a Cabinet,—that a regular 
opposition is an absurdity which could not exist anywhere but in an island without de- 
stroying the government,—and that parliamentary reform is the shortest road to 
anarchy.”’—P. 303. To this text we had for some years a running commentary, not 
to be studied without advantage. 

+ What was his situation at the time of his marriage (which that part of the world 
who are not poets do not think of engaging in till they have some means of support) 
may be seen from a letter to Mr. Cottle, April 1808 :—“ Your house was my house 
when I had no other. The very money with which I bought my wedding-ring and paid 
my marriage fees was supplied by you. It was with your sisters I left Edith duri 
my six months’ absence, and for the six months after my return it was from you that 
received, week by week, the little on which we lived, till I was enabled to live by other 
means,”’ &c. 

§ Mr. Southey justly says, ‘‘ The translations in the Appendix are by Frere, and 
they are without any exception the most masterly I have seen.”’ 
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and “that,” he says, “is so cold, that 
I expect every morning to see the 
snow lie on the summit of it.” 

The Specimens of the English Poets, 
intended as supplementary to Mr. 
Ellis’s book, deserved its fate, for 
it was very negligently and hastily 
prepared ; the list of poets was very 
defective, and the critical notices of 
them short * and superficial. Mr. 
Campbell’s Specimens are executed 
in a different manner, with judgment 
and taste; but notices of the minor 
poets, whose writings are necessary 
to complete the history of our poetry, 
are still wanting. Southey became ac- 

uainted with Walter Scott and Mr. 

avage Landor, the latter of whom, 
in his love for the muses, offered 
to print Kehama at his own expense. 
The history of a man of letters is 
for the most part the history of his 
works, and, if this is generally true, 
it is emphatically so of the one before 
us. In 1809 we find him correcting 
the sheets of his History of Brazil, 
commencing his poem of Pelayo (Rode- 
rick), getting twenty guineas a sheet 
for his Life of Nelson, and having a 
profitable engagement in the historical 
department of the Edinburgh Annual 
Register, and, as this was not enough, 
he brooded over a poem upon Philip’s 
war with the New Englanders, which 
was the decisive prt, between the 
red and white races in America. One 
of his chief characters—his hero—was 
to be a Quaker, and the rest Puritans, 
and he says he was writing that and 
Pelayo together—being probably the 
only poet who would venture on two 
epic poems at the same time—a kind of 
poetical polygamy, as dangerous and 
difficult to manage as the social one. 
And now, having accompanied our 
indefatigable scribe thus far in our 
second journey, we must say fare- 
well, and continue our notes on lite- 
rary subjects mentioned by him, for 
which, if any apology were necessary, 
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we should find it in the followin 

assage, p. 332. “One thing whic 
i will do, whenever I can afford 
leisure for the task, will be to write 
and leave behind me my own me- 
moirs: they will contain so much of 
the literary history of the times as to 
have a permanent value on that account.” 
Let us then endeavour to perform the 
humble and dutiful task of shewing 
our gratitude to the author by making 
his literary history as clear and useful 
as we can. 

Vol. ii. p. 210. ‘* Do you see—and if you 
have seen the Morning Post you will have 
seen—that a poem upon Amadis is adver- 
tised. This is curious enough. It seems 
by the advertisement that it only takes in 
the first book.’’ 

The editor should have mentioned 
that the poem alluded to was “ Amadis 
de Gaul, a poem in three books, 
formerly translated from the first part 
of the Prench version of Nicolas de 
Heberay, Sieur des Essars, with Notes 
by William Stewart Rose, esq. 1803.” 
It is a very elegant and classical pub- 
lication, dedicated to Dr. Goodall; with 
two Epistles in Latin verse by Hon. 
and Rev. William Herbert,—Elisena 
Perioni—Guendolena Locrino. It was 
reviewed in the Edinburgh Review. 

P. 211. ‘‘ I have just gone through the 
Scottish Border Ballads. Walter Scott is 
himself a man of great talent and genius ; 
but wherever he patches an old poem it 
is always with new bricks. Of the modern 
ballads, his own fragment is the only 
good one, and that is very good.’’ 

On what appeared for the first time 
in Scott's “Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” see Motherwell’s “ Ancient 
Minstrelsy,” p. lxxix. In a letter from 
Dr. Anderson to Bishop Percy on 
Scott’s Ballads and Minstrelsy in June 
1800, Anderson calls Scott “an in- 
genious friend ;” he says the first edi- 
tion of this work was printing at Kelso, 
in one volume. See Prior’s Life of 
Goldsmith, ii. p. 78. 


* Ex. gratia—* Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, aptly named sprat, as being 


without any exception one of the least among the poets.’’ i. 168. 

++ We had no competent idea before of the voracious nature of the biped called 
bookseller and publisher, though we have suffered a little from some Jites we have 
received. Mr. Southey says, ‘‘ The bookseller’s share is too much like the lion in 
the fable, 30 or 33 per cent. They first deduct as booksellers, and then half the 
residue as publishers.’? No wonder that the single sermons we are in the habit of 
composing and printing produce us so little that we find it difficult to live on the 
produce. ‘‘ Librarius, ait Plutarchus, est animal quod dentibus incedit.”’ 
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P. 213, ‘I shall be very glad to see the 
Sir Tristrem which Scott is editing. The 
old Cornish knight has been one of my 
favourite heroes for fifteen years.”’ 

On this very curious poem of Sir Tris- 
tram see Campbell’s History of the 
Poetry of Scotland, p.52; Warton’s His- 
tory of English Poetry (new ed.) vol. i. 
pp- 78, 181—189, in which it is proved 
not to be the work of Thomas the 
Rhymer; see also Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, vol. i. pp. 331, 413—417; also 
vol.ii. p.20; Guest’s History of English 
Rhythm, vol.ii. p.174. Whether Ercil- 
doun told the tale in prose or verse, 
in English or Romance, we have no 
means of ascertaining; from him the 
Westmorland poet had the story, and 
this seems to be the extent of his 
obligations. This edition was re- 
viewed by Wm. Taylor in Critical 
Review, vol. iii. 1804. See alsoCamp- 
bell’s Specimens of the English Poets, 
vol. i. 32. Wright says, 
“The English romance preserved in 
the Auchinleck MS. was published 
by Sir Walter Scott, not very accu- 
rately; he had formed some wrong 
notions as to its history.” See Biog. 
Br. Lit. p. 343. The poetical romance 
of Tristrem in French, in Anglo-Nor- 
man, and in Greek, composed in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was 
edited by M. Michel, 2 vols. 1815; 
while for a German poem on Sir Tris- 
trem, see Dibdin’s Bibliog. Tour, vol. 
iii. p. 126; also Chalmers’s edition of 
Sir David Lindsay, vol. iii. p. 199 ; and 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, No. vii. 
p- 143, may be consulted for an ac- 
count of a German version of this 

m, published by Professor Vander 

agen. Pinkerton, in his edition of 

the Maitland poems, mentions this 
poem as lost; see vol. i. p. lix. 

P. 214. ‘If Cumberland must have a 
Greek name, there is but one that fits him 
—aAristophanes—and that for the worst 
part of his character. If his plays had 
any honest principle in them, instead of 
that eternal substitution of honour for 
honesty, of a shadow for a substance—if 
his novels were not more profligate in their 
tendency than Matthew Lewis’s unhappy 
book—if the perusal of his Calvary were not 
a cross heavy enough for any man to bear 
who has ever read ten lines of Milton—if 
the man were innocent of all these things, 
he ought never to be forgiven for his at- 
tempt to blast the character of Socrates. 
Right or wrong, no matter, the name had 
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been canonized, and God knows wisdom 
and virtue have not so many saints that 
they can spare an altar to his clumsy pick- 
axe. I am no blind bigot to the Greeks ; 
but I will take the words of Plato‘and 
greater Xenophon against Richard Cum- 
berland, Esq.’’ 

Mr. William Mitford, the learned 
historian of Greece, has animadverted 
most justly on this misrepresentation 
of the character of Socrates by Mr. 
Cumberland, and he shows that “the 
life and manners of Socrates remain 
reported with authority not to be found 
Sor any other character of heathen an- 
fquity, by two men of the best ability 
and best reputation who lived fami- 
liarly with him ; each bears the fullest 
testimony to the integrity of Socrates, 
to the purity of his manners, purity 
beyond even the precepts of that age, 
as well as to the excellence of his 
doctrine. On the contrary, the foul 
aspersions on his character which the 
author of the Observer has now in our 
days thought it worth his while to 
seek, to collect, and to exhibit in 
group in a daylight which they had 
not before known, are reported neither 
on authority to bear any comparison 
with the single evidence of Plato or 
Xenophon, much less with their united 
testimony, nor have they any proba- 
bility to recommend them,” &c. The 
entire note, which is eminently con- 
clusive on this interesting subject, is 
too long to give, but let the reader 
consult the History of Greece, vol. v. 
p- 129, note. 


P. 228. ‘ Amadis is most abominably 
printed. Never book had more printers’ 
blunders. How it sells is not in my power 
to say.’” 

This work was reviewed in the Cri- 
tical Rev. July 1804, by Mr. Wm. 
Taylor. Southey says, in a letter to 
that gentleman, “My name has got 
into the apers as translator of is. 
I am endeavouring still to conceal the 
truth. John Southwell, esq. will claim 
the book, and explain the mistake.” 
See Memoirs of William Taylor, vol. i. 
pp. 440, 516—529. 


P. 253. ‘* It has occurred to me that 
I could make a good companion to Ellis’s 
very excellent book, under the title of 
‘Specimens of the Modern English Poetry,’ 
beginning exactly where he leaves off, and 
following exactly his plan; coming down 
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to the present time, and making death the 
time where to stop,’’ &c. 


The editor should have informed 
his readers that this work was executed, 
(not so well as it should have been,) 
and published in three volumes, in 
1807. The selections were chiefly made 
by Mr. Grosvenor Bedford from Mr. 
Heber's library, then in Pimlico. Ellis’s 
work alluded to is of a very superior 
kind, and the result of much research 
and care. Yet Ellis’s knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon was very imperfect, and 
the ode on Athelstan’s Victory, P. 14 
of the Introduction, is imperfectly 
printed, and has numerous mistakes 
in the interpretation. In Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott, vol. i. p. 368, will be 
found a character of G. Ellis in verse, 
by Dr. Leyden. He died April 10, 
1815, aged 70. 


P. 267. ‘‘ That ugly-nosed Godwin has 
led me to this. Idare say he deserved 
all you gave him. In fact, I have never 
forgiven him his abuse of William Taylor, 
and do now regret with some compunction 
that in my reviewal of his Chaucer I 
struck out certain passages of well-de- 
served severity. ... If he had not mar- 
ried again I would have still have had some 
bowels of compassion for him, but to take 
another wife with the picture of Mary 
Woolstonecraft in his house! Agh!”’ 

Mr. D’Israeli, in his Amenities of 
Literature, vol. i. p. 253, says, “ After 
Godwin had sent to the press his Bio- 
graphy of Chaucer, a deposition on the 
poet’s age in the Heralds’ College de- 
tected the whole erroneous arrangement ;” 
and see Hippesley’s Chapter on Early 
English Literature, p. 85. Yet we 
must add that Mr. A says, “ Ano- 
ther modern book may be named with 
some commendation—Godwin’s Life of 
Chaucer.” See Middle Ages, vol. iii. 
p- 81. 


P. 275. ‘* Why have you not made 
Lamb declare war upon Mrs. Bare-bald ? 
He should singe her flaxen wig with squibs, 
and tie crackers to her petticoats, till she 
leapt about like a parched pea for very 
torture. There is not a man in the world 
who could so well revenge himself.” 

This denunciation of wrath was di- 
rected against Mrs. Barbauld for 
her review in the Annual Register of 
Lamb’s play, some account of which 
the editor should have given. The 
reviewers paid her off when she pub- 
lished her poem “ Eighteen Hundred 
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and Eleven;” and her editor and 
biographer complains that “its vener- 
able and female author was exposed to 
contumely and insult, which could 
only have been anticipated by those 
thoroughly acquainted with the in- 
tents of the hired assassin of repu- 
tation, shooting from his coward 
ambush.”—See Life, p. 71, by Miss 
Aikin. 

P, 292. ‘I dined with Sotheby, and 
met there Henley, a man every way to my 
taste.”’ 

The person here mentioned, con- 
cerning whom the editor has given no 
explanation whatever, was the Rev. 
Samuel Henley, rector of Rendlesham 
in Suffolk, for some years principal of 
the East India College at Hertford. 
He was a person of varied and curious 
learning. He translated Mr. Beckford’s 
Vathek, and added the learned and 
interesting notes to it. We think also 
that he had been Mr. Beckford’s tutor. 
He published “Observations on the 
Four Eclogues of Virgil” in 1788; also 
a specimen of a new translation of 
Tibullus ; and at the period of his death 
had engaged to print at the University 
Press at Cambridge “ A Dissertation 
on the Natural Rising of the Dog Star 
as connected with the ‘ Star in the East.’ 
His learning has received its reward 
of praise from the hands of Professor 
Heyne of Gottingen, who calls him 
“Vir elegantis ingenii,” and adds, 
“ Ingenium et acumen viri docti facile 

robes.” See Tibulli Carmina, ed. 

eynii, p. Xx. 

P. 294. ‘ Sharpe has announced his 
approach.’’ 

Here again the editor leaves his 
readers to be their own commentators, 
—Richard Sharpe, esq., commonly 
called, for the fluency, elegance, and 
knowledge he possessed, “* Conversa- 
tion Sharpe,”—of whom see the high 
eulogy given in a letter of Sir James 
Mackintosh (Life, vol. i. p. 196): “I 
owe much to your society. Your con- 
versation has not only pleased and in- 
structed me, but it has most materially 
contributed to refine my taste, to mul- 
tiply my innocent and independent 
pleasures, and to make my mind tran- 
quil and reasonable. I think you have 
produced more effect on my character 
than any man with whom I have lived,” 
&e. We may here mention that Mr. 
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Townshend, in his Lives of the Judges, 
vol. ii. p. 195, has made a mistake in 
giving the words—“If you should 
abandon your Penelope and your home 
for Calypso, remember that I told you 
of the advice given in my hearing at 
different times to a young lawyer by 
Mr. Windham and Horne Tooke, not 
to look out for a seat (in the House 
of Commons) till he had pretensions 
to be made Solicitor-General,” — to 
Mr. Granville Sharp, whereas they 
occur in Mr. Richard Sharpe’s Letter 
to a Law Student, p. 47. 


Vol. iii. p. 36. ‘* Beausobre’s book (His- 
tory of Manicheism) is one of the most 
valuable I have ever seen; it is a com- 
plete Thesaurus of early opinions, philo- 
sophical and theological.” 


This eminently learned and curious 
work was published in 2 vols. 4to. 
1734and 1739. There is a remarkable 
letter of the King of Prussia to Vol- 
taire on the death of Beausobre in 1738 

see (uvres de Voltaire, t. Ixxxiv. 
p- 344.) The late Professor Porson had 
a very high opinion of the merits of 
this work, and it forms one of the books 
in the list of those works which he 
wrote out as necessary to the scholar, 
and indispensable in a well-chosen 
library. e Beloe’s Sexagenarian, 
vol. ii. p. 297. 


P. 42. ‘* There are two poets who must 
come into our series, and I do not re- 
member their names in your list: Sir John 
Moore, of whom the only poem which I have 
ever seen should be given. It is addressed 
to a lady, he himself being in a consump- 
tion. If you do not remember it, Wynn 
will, and I think can help you to it, for it 
is very beautiful.”’ 

The name of this poet, notwithstand- 
ing the admiration here given, does not 
age in Mr. Southey’s Specimens. 

he third edition of Sir John Moore’s 
poems was printed in 1703, with a note 
penned by Mr. Jerningham, saying that 
ONE poem was omitted in deference to 
the intention of the author. “The fol- 
lowing lines however,” he says, “are too 
beautiful not to claim an exemption : 


If in the web of life entwin'd 

Some mingled threads of love we find, 

O let unskilful hands forbear 

Lest with rude touch the work they tear ; 
And wound some kindred virtue there.” 


The poem to which Mr. Southey 
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alludes, as being the only one he had 
seen, is probably the following : 


L’ AMOUR TIMIDE, 
To ————. 

If in that breast, so good, so pure, 

Compassion ever lov’d to dwell, 
Pity the sorrows I endure ; 

The cause I must not—dare not tell. 
The grief that on my quiet preys, 

That rends my heart, that checks my 

tongue, 

I fear will last me all my days ; 

But feel it will not last me long. 


We add one more, as a specimen of 
the talent of one, whose name seldom 
occurs in the poetical list. 


SONG. 
Cease to blame my melancholy, 
Though with sighs and folded arms 
I muse in silence on her charms ; 
Censure not—I know ’tis folly. 


Yet, these mournful thoughts possessing, 
Such delights I find in grief, 
That could Heaven afford relief 

My fond heart would scorn the blessing. 


P. 57. ** Have you seen the Memoirs 
of Colonel Hutchinson? If not, by all 
means read it : it is the history of a right 
Englishman; and the sketch of English 
history which it contains from the time of 
the Reformation is so admirable, that it 
ought to make even Scotchmen ashamed 
to mention the name of Hume. I have 
seldom been so deeply interested by any 
book as this.’’ 

This praise is well deserved. These 
memoirs of two persons of extraordi- 
nary excellence of disposition, talent, 
and virtue, unite all the spirit of a ro- 
mance to the fidelity of history. The 
early part can hardly be surpassed in 
the interest it excites; but the work, 
we think, falls off towards the conclu- 
sion. As regards what Mr. Southey 
says, “ that Scotchmen should be ashamed 
to mention the name of Hume,” we be 
leave to say, that it is not in loose ont 
general language like this that the 
merits and defects of that great writer 
should be weighed. Whoever ma 
hereafter take his place, for it is still 
empty, whenever the great mass of 
original records and manuscript docu- 
ments, which are now reposing in our 
museums and national libraries, and 
on which alone, as on its solid basis, 
authentic history can be formed; we 
say, whenever they shall be unfolded 
and made publict juris, then when 





eee 






some future historian shall arise to 
give life and motion to the animated 
mass, who, uniting the learning of 
Selden to the eloquence of Clarendon, 
shall for the first time scatter the 
darkness and disclose. the majestic 
face of truth, even then David Hume 
will still retain the honourable title of 
the English Livy. 


P. 90. ‘I might perhaps have done 
something by applying to Fellowes, the 
Anti-Calvinist, a very interesting man,— 
such a one, indeed, that, though I never 
met him but once, I could without scruple 
have written to him.”’ 

This was the Rev. Robert Fellowes, 
to whom towards the end of his life, 
we think, Baron Maseres left his large 
fortune. He was much distinguished 
by a note in Dr. Samuel Parr’s Spital 
Sermon, for Parr’s extreme liberality 
of opinion led him to select for praise 
those who loved to tread a little wide 
of the narrow path of orthodoxy. He 
says,— Mr. Fellowes has written se- 
veral books, both on political and theo- 
logical subjects, and in my opinion the 
ablest of them is the ‘ Picture of Chris- 
tian Philosophy,’ a third edition of 
which was published at the beginning 
of this year. He is curate of Hanley, 
in Warwickshire, where I have often 
seen him employed among a well- 
chosen collection of books, and have 
been much pleased with his conversa- 
tion upon many interesting points in 
ethics, literature, and divinity. Now, 
in consequence of some reproaches 
that have been thrown lately on his 
intellectual and moral character, I am 
bounden to say that I am acquainted 
with no clergyman in this or any neigh- 
bouring county who is more respectable 
than Mr. Fellowes for diligence in his 
studies, for acuteness in his under- 
standing, for purity in his principles, 
for regularity and earnestness in the 
discharge of his clerical duties, or in- 
tegrity in the whole tenour of his life. 
He possesses only a scanty income, 
and has no prospect, I believe, of ec- 
clesiastical preferment ; but he admi- 
nisters medicine to the sick, he gives 
alms to the needy, he offers instruction 
to the ignorant, he visits the fatherless 
and widow in their affliction, and keeps 
himself in no common degree unspotted 
from the world,” &c. (p. 81. 


P. 104. ‘¢ I have been told by persons 
7 
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most capable of judging, that the old trans- 
lation of Don Quixote is very beautiful. 
The book has never fallen in my way. If 
it be well translated, the language of Eli- 
zabeth’s reign must needs accord better 
with the style of Cervantes than more 
modern English would do,’’ &c. 


The translation to which Mr. Southey 
alludes is that by Thomas Skelton, 4to. 
1620. “The venerableness of Skel- 
ton’s style, the rich and easy eloquence 
with which it steals on the soul, are 
such as no modern language can equal.” 
See Godwin’s Life of J. and E. PLilit \ 
pp. 255 and 260. Skelton says, in his 
dedication to “ The Lord of Walden,” 
that he translated the whole in forty 
days, and then cast it aside, and pub- 
lished it only on “ request of friends.” 

In A. Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, 
under the article “James Mather,” 
Wood says he does not know who was 
the translator of a volume we possess, 
— Delight in several Shapes, drawn 
to the Life in six pleasant Histories, 
by the elegant pen of that famous 
Spaniard, Don Miguel de Cervantes. 
Saavedra, 1654, folio;” nor does he 
know the name of him who translated 
the second part of the History of Don 
Quixote, 4to. 1628. J. Mather trans- 
lated the “extempore novels of M. de 
Cervantes” in six books, folio, 1640; 
but Skelton is at the head of all the 
Cervantes translators, and next to him 
Motteux. It is probable that Miss 
Hawkins was quite ignorant both of 
Skelton’s and Motteux’s translations; 
when she says Tonson put Jarvis’s 
Don Quixote into the hands of the Rev. 
Mr. Broughton, reader at the Temple 
church, to finish, or she could not have 
Known the eztraordinary beauty and 
fidelity of what is called Jarvis’s trans- 
lation. It is to be wished that it had 
been appreciated as it deserves, in 
order to rescue the English reader from 
the travestie of Smollett, which is dis- 

raceful and disgusting. See Hawkins’ 
emoirs, vol. i. p. 104. I presume 
our readers are well aware that Smollett 
set up the Critical Review in oppo- 
sition to the Monthly, from Mrs. Car- 
ter’s review of his Don Quixote, point- 
ing out his ignorance. See the alle- 
orical’ frontispiece to the first volume. 
s a casual observation, we may be 
pardoned mentioning that the second 
edition of the Spanish Don Quixote of 
1614 is rarer than the first of 1605, 
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P. 105. “* It gives me very great plea- 
sure to hear that you have engaged for a 
genuine version of the Arabian Nights,— 
which I consider as one of the greatest 
desideratums in modern Oriental litera- 
ture. 


This desideratum has been supplied 
by Mr. Lane from a MS. bo also 
by Mr. Henry Torrens from the Arabic 
of the Egyptian MS. as edited by Mr. 
W. H. Macnaughten, Calcutta, 1838. 
This MS. was purchased from the heirs 
of Mr. Salt, British consul in Egypt. 
It contains the full number of one 
thousand and one nights, with many 
tales entirely new to European readers. 
It is interspersed with poetry, and it 
is considered to be one of the most 
cones copies hitherto found. On 

. Lane’s translation the reader may 
consult with advantage Mr. Henry 
Bohn’s Catalogue, 1847, vol. i. p. 66, &c. 

P. 108. ** Mr. Park could supply the 
poets, and, indeed, manage the whole 
better than any other person.’’ 

Mr. Thomas Park, editor of a small 
edition of the British Poets, of the 
Heliconia, &c.; his notes are also in- 
corporated into the last edition of 
Warton’s History of English Poetry, of 
which work he once intended a con- 
tinuation. His knowledge of curious 
and rare books of poetry was very 
considerable. He died in 1835. 

P. 128. *‘ K. James, who is the best 
(of the Scotch poets) has not been well 
edited; Blind Harry but badly; Dunbar, 
and many others, are not to be pro- 
cured,” &c. 

Since this was written, 1807, the 
poems of William Dunbar, the greatest 
poet that Scotland has produced, have 
been edited with learning and diligence 
by David Laing, esq. in 2 vols. 1834, 
with a memoir of the poet and copious 
illustrations. “This darling of the 
Scottish muses (says Sir Walter Scott) 
has been justly raised to a level with 
Chaucer, by every judge of poetry to 
whom his obsolete language has not 
rendered him unintelligible.” 

P. 180. “ He (Wordsworth) is about 
to write a pamphlet upon this precious 
convention (of Cintra), which he will 
place in a more philosophical point of 
view than any body has yet done.” 

Of this pamphlet we heard Mr. 
Canning say, that he considered it the 
most eloquent production of the kind 
since the days of Burke. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 
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P. 188. “I hope Malthus will not be 
a contributor (to the Quarterly Review). 
His main principle is that God makes men 
and women faster than He can feed them, 
and he calls upon Government to stop the 
breed,’’ &c. 

This is as unlike ee doctrine 
as the wrong side of a piece of ta 
is unlike the right. hat Anper d 
says is as follows :—“I never have re- 
commended, nor ever shall, any other 
means than those of explaining to the 
labouring classes the manner in which 
their interests are affected by too great 
an increase of their numbers, and of 
removing or weakening the positive 
laws which tend to discourage habits 
of prudence and foresight.” Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, p. 420. 
One who always wrote with due care 
and consideration of his subject says, 
=kng of Mr. Malthus, “ A more 
philosophic candour, calm love of truth, 
and ingenious turn for speculation in 
his important branch, I have seldom 
met with. It is quite delightful to find 
how closely he has taught himself to 
examine the circumstances of the lower 
classes of society, and what a scientific 
turn he gives to the subject.” See 
Life of Horner, vol. ii. p. 406. Doctor 
Samuel Parr adds the weight of his 
testimony whenshe says, speaking of 
this work of Malthus, “Gladly do I 
bestow the tribute of my commenda- 
tion on the general merits of this work, 
in soundness of matter, accuracy of 
reasoning, elegance of diction, and 
usefulness of effect. I admit unequivo- 
cally the fundamental principles of the 
writer, that by those general laws of 
nature which constitute all our ex- 

rience, and therefore should - 
ate all our inquiries, ‘ Population, 
under certain circumstances, will in- 
crease in a geometrical proportion, 
and the produce of the earth in an 
arithmetical only,” &c. Vide Spital 
Sermon, p. 142. Had we space, and 
if it were necessary, we could erect a 
heavy battery of authorities on the 
same side of the subject; but the 
reader who is interested in it will be 
more gratified in his own researches into 
the works of Humboldt and Sismondi 
and other writers. We add one short 
but weighty authority. 

“La population croit en raison geo- 
metrique, et n’ a point de bornes. Les 
subsistances — en raison arith- 

4 
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metique, et la fertilité de la terre a un 
terme. Cette reflexion de M. Malthus, 
dans son excellent Essai sur la Popu- 
lation, doit étre un sujet de meditation 


ur les hommes d’état.” See Bonald’s 
ensées Diverses, i. 76. 


P. 194. ‘' Coplestone, the Oxford 
Poetry Professor (a great admirer of 
Madoc).’’ : 

This excellent and learned man, 
when at Oxford, engaged in his la- 
borious duties both as tutor and pro- 
fessor, had little time or inclination 
to look into modern poetry, and the 
general sentiments of Oxford were too 
orthodox to regard with favour the 
new school that had arisen, when 
their own Lowth and Warton were no 
more; but, touching the immediate 

int before us, we can speak with abso- 
ute and authentic information. Mr. 
Professor Coplestone never possessed a 
copy of Madoc, nor ever read the entire 
poem; but soon after its appearance, 
when it was talked of in the common 
room and elsewhere, he asked ws to mark 
a few passages for him in our own copy, 
and send the volume to his room, and 
we believe this is all he knew of it. 
He smiled when he read the introduc- 
tory lines, ‘Come listen to a tale of 
times of old,” &c. and said, “ Though 
Mr. Southey has despised the classical 
school of poetry, he has not disdained 
to borrow from Virgil here ;” and he 
praised the simile with which the 
eighteenth book of Madoc in Wales, 
concludes, “ No nobler crew filled that 
heroic bark,” &c. and ending “ And 
Oriana freed from Roman thrall !” 
We never heard him afterwards men- 
tion the poem. In regard to Mr. 
Professor Coplestone’s contributions to 
the Quarterly Review, they were very 
few. We remember that of Dr. Whit- 
aker “de Motu Civico” was one. 


P. 205. ‘‘ By-the-by, a very pretty 
piece of familiar verse, by Cowper, ap- 
ee about two years ago, in the 

onthly Magazine.’’ 

This poem we believe to be “ The 
Distressed Travellers, or the Journey 
to Clifton,” a poem in Cowper's easy, 
light, and best style of humour. 

P. 234. ‘‘ Campbell’s poem has disap- 

inted his friends, Ballantyne tells me. 

t is, however, better than I expected, ex- 
cept in story, which is meagre,’’ &c. 

This poem was Gertrude of Wyo- 

ming,—a poem, in spite of its want of 
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incident and character, that must please 
from its poetical taste and feeling. Bad 
as the story is, it appears that it was 
taken from a work of fiction, Barneck 
and Saldorf, by Aug. la Fontaine, 1804. 
Weconfess that we do not perceive what 
Campbell has borrowed from Words- 
worth’s “ Ruth” and “ The Brothers,” 
as Southey alleges. 

P. 248. ‘* Old Dutens has had the of- 
fice (of English Historiographer) with a 
salary of 400/. a-year, for many years— 
upon what plea, they who gave it him can 
best tell.’’ 

The history of this and of the other 
preferments and pensions, ecclesiastical 
and civil, enjoyed by this person, may 
be read in his work, “ Memoirs of a 
Traveller in Retirement.” An account 
of him may be found in Biographie 
Universelle, vol. xii. p. 395. 

P. 266. “ Your first book reminded me 
of an old pastoral poet—William Brown : 
he has the same fault of burying his story 
in flowers.’’—(Letter to Eb. Elliott.) 

This is true, for all Brown’s poetry 
seems to have been written before he 
attained his thirtieth year. Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges published a volume of his 
poetry from MS. in 4to. Some interest- 
ing information concerning him and 
his works will be found in Drake’s 
Shakspere, vol. i. p. 604; Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, vol. i. 
p-. cexxix ; Todd’s Milton, vol. v. p. 
395 ; the Retrospective Review, vol. ii. 
p- 149; and the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for March 1848 ; not to mention many 
other notices worthy of attention when 
the works of Brown are re-edited; the 
edition by Davies, 3 vols. 12mo. being 
very imperfect. 

. 310. The poems of Lucien Bo- 
naparte obtained translators in the 
late Bishop Butler and the Rev. 
Francis Hodgson. 

P. 333. Dr. Stanier Clarke.—He 
was brother of Dr. Edward Clarke, 
the traveller, Rector of Tillington, in 
Sussex, canon of Windsor, editor of 
Falconer’s Shipwreck, Life of Lord 
Nelson, and other works, as King 
James’s Memoirs, &c. 

P. 346. ‘* Mr. Morritt’s father bought 
the house of Sir Thomas Robinson, well 
known in his day by the names of Long 
Robinson and Long Sir Thomas. You 
may recollect a good epigram upon this 
man :— 

Unlike to Robinson shall be my song, 
It shall be witty—and it sha’nt be long.” 
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There were two Sir Thomas Robin- 
sons living at the same time. One was 
a man of talent, particularly in archi- 
tecture, and he added a wing to Castle 
Howard. When the one called Long 
Sir Thomas was in his last illness, some 
one mentioned it to Lord Chesterfield, 
and said “ He is dying by inches.” 
“ Then,” said Lord Chesterfield, “ it 
will be some time before he dies.” In 
the Walpoliana, Horace Walpole men- 
tions his being at dinner in Paris with 
_a party of French people, when Sir 
Thomas came in, in leather breeches, 
green jacket, and jockey cap; and a 
French abbé, after staring for some 
time at this unwonted appearance, 
asked his neighbour, “ Peut-étre ce 
Monsieur est le fameux Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

We have now only room to add one 
short passage, partly for itself and 
partly that we may add a comment. 


“ Coleridge and Wordsworth,”’ says Mr. 
Southey, “‘ visited Klopstock in the year 
1797. Heworea great wig. ‘ Klopstock 
in a wig,’ they said, ‘was something like 
Mr. Miiton.’”’ 
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Now, though Klopstock’s fame as a 
poet has declined in Germany and is 
almost at zero in England, yet his 
lyrical poems are not without merit, 
and will please those who, like our- 
selves, confess we never could get 
through the Messiah. We advise those 
who wish to form a correct opinion 
about him to consult the admirable 
work of his compatriot, the oge of 
J. M. Gesner, in which he will find 
the merits and defects of Klopstock 
critically and impartially discussed. 
We pomt out the places: vol. i. pp. 
221, 242, 308, 327; and give the fol- 
lowing epigram, which exactly states 
the truth as it was :— 
Wer wird nicht einen Klopstock loben? 
Doch lesen wird ein jeder? Nein. 
Wir wollin weniger gelobt, und mehr gelesen 
seyn. 
Which we thus may endeavour to re- 
present in the mirrer of own lan- 
guage :— 
Who does not Klopstock praise? Not one. 
Who is it studies Klopstock? None. 
We think ’twould better be, before 
We praise so much, to read him more. 





THE DICK TESTIMONIAL. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE monument represented in the 
accompanying etching is raised by a 
public subscription of the presidency 
of Madras in admiration of the heroic 
services of the late Major-General Sir 
Robert Henry Dick, K.C.B. K.C.H. 
who fell at the battle of Sobraon. It 
is the work of Mr. Edward Richard- 
son,* sculptor, of No. 7, Melbury- 
terrace, Harewood-square. 

The subject selected is a veteran of 
H.M. 42d Royal Highlanders, which 
distinguished corps Sir Robert brought 
out of Quatre Bras, and commanded 
at Waterloo. On the die of the column 
are recorded the chief actions in which 
the Major-General was engaged. 
Shortly after Waterloo, at a levee of 


the late Duke of York, his royal high- 
ness was much struck with the youthful 


; ape tees of the gallant soldier. 
he 


highlander, fully equipped 
in heavy marehing order, Seoias 
against a marble pillar, supporting his 
head in a drooping attitude upon his 
firelock; the left hand grasps his 
bayonet, while the right is placed 
ns the spring. A Sikh shield and 
helmet of chain-mail rest against the 
pillar at the feet of the figure. On a 
tablet is written— 


“ Sacred to the memory of Major-Gen. 
Sir Roserr Henry Dick, K.C.B., 
K.C.H., of Tullymet, N.B., one of the 
heroes of the Peninsular war, who, after a 
brilliant military career in H.M. 42nd Royal 





* The same artist executed the bronze medallions on the granite testimonial at 
Woolwich to the late Sir Alexander Dickson, G.C.B., K.C.H.; the military testi- 
monials in marble to those of the 16th Lancers and 31st Regiment who fell in the ' 
Sutlej campaign, in Canterbury cathedral; and he designed for the successful compe- 
titor, Mr. Railton the architect, the whole of the sculptural details for the Nelson 
column, without however having further participated in the result. 
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Highlanders, and holding for some time 
the chief military command in the pre- 
sidency of Madras, subsequently fell while 
gallantly leading on his division at Sobraon, 
10th February, 1846. Raised in grateful 
admiration by the public of the presidency 
of Madras.’’ 


The late Adjutant-General Sir John 
Macdonald, whose loss we so latel 
recorded, on seeing this marble testi- 
monial a few weeks previous to his 
decease, was greatly struck with its 
appropriateness, simplicity, and accu- 
racy of detail, and the general opinion 
has been that of commendation and 
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praise. Although in one sense but a 
costume figure, it is from that very 
circumstance of value as an historical 
record. It is treated at the same time 
with a chaste and classic feeling. The 
attitude is easy and natural, the effect 
pleasing and picturesque. 

This meritorious work, as also one 
of a more elaborate character to the 
late brave and talented Major George 
Broadfoot, C.B. (also for Madras), will 
remain on view at the studio of the 
artist during the month of June, prior 
to their removal for erection in Madras 
cathedral.* 





THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOGUE. 


Mr. Urpan, May 8. 

THERE is a passage in an article 
of your number of last month, headed 
‘Report of the Commissioners on the 
British Museum,” upon which, as it is 
calculated (though not intended) to 
do me injustice, you must allow me to 
make a few remarks. It occurs in the 
second column of p. 508, where you 
say, “If Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue, the 
result of the singular concentration of 
power and knowledge which he has 
under his command, had been ex- 
amined by any of the witnesses in the 
same minute manner as he and his 
assistants have criticised the hurried 
slips made by Mr. Collier, there would 


have been little in the result to please - 


any one.” These words allude to 
certain slips of paper,} twenty-five in 
number, on which I had written the 
titles of as many books from my own 
shelves, in order to shew the Com- 
missioners the brief, speedy, and, at 
the same time, satisfactory method in 
which I earnestly recommended that 
the 435,000 volumes in the library of 
the British Museum should be cata- 
logued. 

Give me leave to observe that my 
twenty-five “slips” were not “hurried” 
in any sense of the word. I took quite 
as much time about them as I wanted. 


I was in no sort of haste, and the 
drawing of them up occupied precisely 
an hour, going at an easy, steady pace, 
such as I could have kept up for six 
or more hours without fatigue. To 
call them “ hurried slips” is, therefore, 
to do them and me palpable wrong. 

I had another object also in view in 
deliberately preparing them. It had 
been given in evidence that a cata- 
loguer, acting in observance of Mr. 
Panizzi’s ninety-one rules, was con- 
sidered to have got through a good 
day’s work if he made only sizty entries. 
I contended that, disregarding these 
rules, and acting only in obedience to 
the dictates of common sense, it was 
very possible to proceed at a much 
faster rate. To prove it I tried my 
experiment thus :—with my own hand 
Itook from my shelves works in any lan- 
guage I sufficiently understood, and on 
a separate slip of paper wrote the title 
of each, as I thought it ought to stand 
in a catalogue of the library of the 
British Museum. The result was my 
twenty-five slips, and I do not hesitate 
to assert that I could have made thirty 
or more of them in the hour, which is 
three times as fast as cataloguing pro- 
ceeds under Mr. Panizzi. 

The experiment had often been 
tried by me before, and had inva- 








* A memoir of Sir Robert Dick will be found in our Magazine for May, 1846. 

+ The words “ hurried slips,’’ as they stand in your article, are somewhat ambiguous, 
and those who did not hear my evidence might fancy that they referred to certain 
errors of haste of which I was vivd voce guilty, and of which Mr. Panizzi afterwards 


availed himself. 
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riably succeeded. In this instance I 
preserved my slips, and when I was 
examined by the Commissioners, I 
mentioned what I had done, and the 
result. I was asked to produce my 
slips, and to place them in Mr. Pa- 
nizzi’s hands. I did so instantly: 
never for a moment objected ; being, 
in truth, very glad that he should 
practically be made aware of what I 
considered the only mode of proceeding 
with a huge accumulation of books, 
and that he should avail himself of 
any hints he might possibly derive 
from my hour’s work. 

Some of your readers may be curious 
to see my slips, exactly as I laid them 
before the Commissioners, who handed 
them over to Mr. Panizzi; andformany 
days they ran the gauntlet of cavil and 
criticism by all the practised partisans 
under his orders, drilled and disciplined 
to his elaborate and tedious method. 
The more my slips were examined, 
and the more value that was attached 
to them, the better I was pleased; 
but when I wrote them out I never 
dreamed that any such estimate would 
be formed of their importance. 

When dealing with an assemblage of 
not very far on half a million of 
volumes, it seemed obvious that the 
shortest mode of making out the sepa- 
rate titles (as long as they were perfectly 
intelligible), was the best; but I so far 
yielded to Mr. Panizzi’s notions, that 
I inserted various words I did not 
consider necessary, taking care, how- 
ever, to underscore them, as capable of 
omission. In my twenty-five titles 
which follow, these unnecessary words 
are printed in italics :— 


1. ArncuzoLoeist, the, and Journal of 
Antiquarian Science. 2 vols. London, 
1842. 8vo. 

2. Casti, GrampBatista, Novelle di. 
3 vols. Paris, Anno XITI., 1804. 8vo. 

3. Dopstry’s Oxp Prays, with addi- 
tional notes and corrections by Isaac 
Reed, Octavius Gilchrist, and the Edi- 
tor. 12 vols. London, 1825. Post 8vo. 

4. Douce, Francis. The Dance of 
Death, exhibited in elegant enyravings 
on wood. With a Dissertation, &c. 
London, 1833. 8vo. 

5. Gaim. Kinder und Haus-Mirchen. 
Gesammelt. durch die Briider Grimm. 
3 vols. Berlin, 1819. 12mmio. 

6. Hattam, Henry. View of the State 
of Europe during the Middle Ages. 
2 vols. London, 1846. 8vo. 
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7. Harvey, Gaprrev. A new Letter 
of notable Contents, &c. London. 


1593. 4to. 
8. Hawkins, THomas. The Origin of 
the English Drama. 3 vols. Oxford, 


1773. 8vo. 
9. Heyy, Peter. France painted to 
the Life. By a learned and impartial 


hand. London, 1656. 8vo. 

10. Homerus. Odvocea, Greece. 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1811. 12mo. 

11. Lopez, Tuomas. Rosalynd. Eu- 
phues golden Legacie, &c. Fetcht from 
the Canaries, by T. L., Gent. London, 
1598. 4to. 

12, Lotme, Jean Louis, de. 
tution de 1’Angleterre. 
1778. . 8vo. 

13. Lonernus. Acoyvotov Aoyywov 
mept Yyous BiBdwov. Dionisit Lon- 
gint de Sublimitate. Oxford, 1730. 
8vo. 

14, MassinGER, Puitir. The Plays of, 
with notes by W. Gifford. 2nd Edit. 
4 vols. London, 1813. 8vo. 

15. MippLeton, THomas. The Blacke 
Booke. London, 1604. 4to. 

16. Minor, Laurence. Poems on the 
interesting events of the reign of King 
Edward III. Edited by Joseph Ritson. 
London, 1795. Post 8vo. 

17. MircuHe.t, T., A.M. The Achar- 
nenses of Aristophanes. With notes, 
&c., by T. Mitchell, A.M. London, 
1835. 8vo. 

18. Navarre, Marguerite de Valois, Royne 
de. L’ Heptameron des Nouvelles. 
Paris, 1560. 4to. 

19. QuinTILIANUs. Institutionum Ora- 
toriarum. Libri duodecim, Notis ittus- 
trati. London, 1758. 8vo. 

20. RauMER, FrepERIck von. History 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Translated from the German, 
2 vols. London, 1835. Post 8vo. 

21. Saccuetti1, Franco. Novelle di. 
2vols. Florence, 1724. 8vo. 

22. ScuteceLt, AvuGcust WILHELM. 
Shakspeare’s dramatische Werke, iider- 
setzt von. 9 vols. Berlin, 1816. 8vo. 

23. Start, La Baronne DE. Consi- 
derations sur les principaux Evénemens 


Consti- 
Amsterdam, 


de la Revolution Frangoise. 3 vols. 
Paris, 1818. 8vo. 
24, Uxtrici, Hermann. Shakspeare’s 


dramatische Kunst. 2nd Edit. Leip- 
zig, 1847. 8vo. 

25. Urrerson, Epwarp VERNON. Se- 
lect Pieces of Popular Poetry. 2 vols, 
London, 1817. Post 8vo. 


These, with the correction of a literal 
error, were my twenty-five titles, and 
some persons may perhaps wonder how 
the preparation of them could occupy 
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asmuch timeas anhour. If the.words 
in italics were omitted, of course the 
titles would be so much the shorter ; 
and this is the manner in which, I 
humbly submit, a great catalogue 
ought to be made, and in which, I feel 
sure, it could be made with the utmost 
facility. 

Ihave been a searcher in catalogues 
of all kinds during more than forty 
years, and, as far as I am concerned, [ 
am ready to rest the whole case in 
favour of a short, sufficient, and ac- 
curate catalogue of the books in the 
Museum upon this single issue— Will 
any three competent and impartial lite- 
rary menassert, thatthe preceding twenty- 
Jive works are not designated in such a 
way as to lead to their instant identifica- 
tion? If they can be identified by a 
reader who wants any of them, an 
attendant, with the aid of a press-mark, 
can go at once to the very shelf and 
number, and bring them for his use. 

It sounds strangely, but the fact is 
undoubtedly so, that, although I took 
the twenty-five books at random, and 
without the slightest selection, from 
my own shelves, no fewer than eleven 
of them were not among the 435,000 
volumes in the Museum. Mr. Panizzi 
was, therefore, obliged to borrow them 
of me, in order that his astute assist- 
ants might test the accuracy of my 
titles, and ferret out objections to 
them. If I had refused to lend the 
volumes he must have omitted all the 
criticism upon them in his evidence, 
which occupied so many days. But 
I had nothing to keep back, and 
nothing to fear ; as I had lent him my 
slips, so I lent him my books, and he 
was welcome to make what use he 
pleased both of the one and of the 
other. 

You are aware of the use he did make 
of them by the elaborate strictures 
which heemployed one of the gentlemen 
under him to put in writing. He did 
not attempt it himself, so that a failure 
could not fairly be visited upon him ; 
but his examination contains a length- 
ened attack on my twenty-five entries 
by a person whose learning and com- 

etence I do not for a moment question, 
ut who, perhaps, wanting a little of the 
sound judgment that does not always fall 
to the lot of men of great acquirements, 
was guilty of the almost inconceivable 
absurdity of trying my twenty-five brief 
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titles by Mr. Panizzi’s ninety-one long 
rules. This, in fact, was the only way 
in which he could assail them ; but, as 
my titles were drawn up in total and 
avowed disregard of Mr. Panizzi’s 
foreign rules, and in strict confor- 
mity with what I considered the rules 
of English common sense, it would be 
just as fair to try a man abroad for an 
offence committed in this country, as 
to try my titles by laws to which I 
purposely and studiously disclaimed 
all allegiance. Try Mr. Panizzi’s titles 
by Mr. Panizzi’s rules, but try my 
titles by the rules I professed to follow. 

I allowed this piece of injustice to 
work its own cure.. I thought it too 
glaring to require more than that it 
should be pointed out, and I doubt 
much whether even that was necessary. 
I have from the first advocated the 
speedy compilation of a brief and ac- 
curate finding catalogue, to be inde- 
finitely multiplied in print; and, if Mr. 
Panizzi should persevere in his deter- 
mination that the only catalogue of 
its own books that the English nation 
shall possess is one in 500 manuscript 
volumes, that can never exist but ina 
single copy, and cannot be completed 
for many years, literary men must all 
bitterly regret that his knowledge and 
talents should be so misapplied. 

Let me add that I have not, and 
never had, any difference with Mr. Pa- 
nizzi, excepting on the score that he 
is the author of a bad, useless, and 
most dilatory system of cataloguing. 
His conduct to me personally has been 
unexceptionable, and all I wish is, that 
he had consented to devote his energies 
to the compilation of such a catalogue 
as is immediately wanted, and would 
be of the greatest possible use to the 
thirty or forty thousand persons now 
entitled to admission to the Reading 
Room of the British Museum. 

Yours, &c. J. Payne Courier. 





We cannot, of course, but regret 
that any ambiguous or hasty word of 
ours should have been capable of a 
construction calculated to give pain to 
Mr. Collier, but, in its results, our in- 
accuracy has worked well. It has 
produced in the above communication 
a letter Which is at once strikingly 
characteristic of our manly, straight- 
forward friend, and powerfully .con- 
clusive against the outrageous scheme 
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of Mr. Panizzi. The fact enforced by 
Mr. Collier is a very fruitful and im- 
portant one, and his statement of it 
sets before us, in the plainest of all 
possible ways, the difference, both in 
the intermediate process and in the 
result, of the two proposals in re- 
ference to the contested Catalogue. 
Let us contrast them. 

In the one case, a gentleman of com- 
petent knowledge describes the book 
from the title-page in simple words, 
just such as would be used by any one 
who desired to speak of it with clear- 
ness, intelligence, and certainty, and 
he places it under that head or title in 
the catalogue under which it seems 
naturally to fall, or, considering its 
subject-matter, would be looked for 
by a sensible inquirer. In the other 
case, the cataloguer no sooner takes 
up a book than he finds himself in- 
volved in inquiries without end. The 
application of Mr. Panizzi’s code of 
ninety-one articles is far more difficult 
than the construction of our worst 
drawn Acts of Parliament. His rvles 
are all conceived in that spirit of ex- 
cessive and over-minute subtlety which 
is sure to defeat its own ends, and give 
rise to far more doubts than it avoids. 
Nothing in our statute-book can ex- 
ceed the intense absurdity of such 
minute rules as that relating to “ Aca- 
demies.” 

* All acts, memoirs, transactions, jour- 
nals, minutes, &c. of academies, insti- 
tutes, associations, universities, or societies, 
learned, scientific, or literary, by whatever 
name known or designated, as well as 
works by various hands, forming part of a 
series of volumes edited by any such 
society, to be catalogued under the general 
name ‘‘ Academies,’’ and alphabetically 
entered, according to the English name of 
the country and town at which the sittings 
of the society are held, in the following 
order. The primary division to be of the 
four parts of the world in alphabetical 
succession ; Australia and Polynesia being 
considered as appendixes to Asia; the first 
subdivision to be of the various empires, 
kingdoms, or other independent govern- 
ments into which any part of the world is 
divided, in alphabetical order; and a 
second subdivision of each state to follow, 
according to the various cities or towns, 
alphabetically disposed, belonging to each 
state, in which any society of this descrip- 
tion meets. The acts, &c. of each society, 
when more than one meet at the same 
place, to be entered according to the 
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name under which the society published 
its first work, in alphabetical series; and 
the acts, memoirs, &c. of each society to 
be entered chronologically. Continuations 
to follow the original entry.’’ 


Or the one relating to “ Liturgies.” 


‘« Missals, breviaries, offices, hore, 
prayer-books, liturgies, and works of the 
same description (not compiled by private 
individuals, and in their individual capa- 
city, in which case they are to be cata- 
logued and entered according to the gene~ 
ral rules laid down for other works,) to 
be entered under the general head “ Litur- 
gies,’ in one strict alphabetical series, 
according to the English denomination of 
the communion, sect, or religious order 
for whom they are specially intended ; if 
drawn up for any particular church, con- 
gregation, or place of worship, then ac- 
cording to the English name peculiar to 
such church, congregation, or place of 
worship ; if any work of this description 
occur not coming under either of these 
two classes, then the first substantive in 
the title to be preferred as a heading. 
Entries under the same heading to be made 
in strict alphabetical order.”’ 


In construing such laws, in accord- 
ance with the spirit in which they are 
framed, it cannot be but that minute, 
sophistical distinctions, strictly ana- 
logous to the quibbles of the lawyers, 
should surround Mr. Panizzi and his 
assistants on every side. Perpetually 
drawn off from the main business be- 
fore them to consider needless and 
unnecessary refinements, they weave 
around themselves a net of cobweb 
subtilties, which they deem to be of 
infinite moment, but which, in the es- 
timation of other people, are as little 
entitled to the consideration of persons 
of manly intellect as the similar worth- 
less ingenuities of the friends of John 
Doe and Richard Roe. The one ca- 
taloguer works on — and quickly; 
the other is perpetually drawn aside 
to investigate insignificant questions, 
split hairs, weigh doubts, and solve 
ingenious difficulties. It is not to be 
wondered at that two cataloguers act- 
ing on these different schemes should 
make very different progress. Mr. 
Collier, we find, accomplished his 
twenty-five slips in an hour; a gentle- 
man working in the same way for six 
hours a day might be fairly expected, 
one day with another, to complete a 
hundred per day. Mr. Panizzi reports 
of his cataloguers that they do not get 
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through more than sixty titles in the 
day, and we should think it quite im- 
possible that even that number, or 
any thing like it, could be generally 
completed ; for, besides the fetters of 
the 91 rules under which these gen- 
tlemen are compelled to work, Mr. 
Panizzi’s titles are always at least four 
or five times as long as Mr. Collier's, 
or those of any y else. We gave 
several specimens last month, but we 
must extract two or three more, just 
to keep the fact fresh in the recollec- 
tion of our readers. The first is a law- 
book of no great value. 


‘* Asutgy (Henry). The doctrine and 
practice of attachment in the Mayor’s 
Court, London ; with various correc- 
tions and additions, particularly of two 
chapters respecting the method of au- 
thenticating powers of attorney and 
other documents under the mayoralty 
seal, and of removing plaints by certio- 
rari. Second edition. London, 1819. 
8vo. 


Now let us take a well-known his- 
torical work : 


** ASHMOLE (Exias). The history of the 
most noble order of the garter.... 
wherein is set forth an account of the 
town, castle, chappel, and college of 
Windsor, the foundation of the order, 
the statutes and annals at large; with 
an exact list of all that have been in- 
stalled since the first institution. To 
which is prefixed a discourse of knight- 
hood in general, and the several orders 
extant in Europe. Collected by E.A.; 
digested and continued [by T. Walker] 
London. 1715. 8vo.” 


Under “ Acapremies, Great Brt- 
TAIN AND IRELAND. Lonpon,” we find, 


** Zoological Society. The gardens and 
menageries of the Zoological Society de- 
lineated (being descriptions and figures 
in illustration of the natural history of 
the living animals in the society’s col- 
lection); published, with the sanction of 
the council, under the superintendence 
of the secretary and vice-secretary of 
the society. 2 vol. Vol. i. Quadru- 
peds. Vol. ii. Birds. [India Paper]. 
Chiswick. 1831. 8°. 

Another copy.” 


Under “ Aerio, AuausTINE,” wehave 
the following singular display. 

‘* Antiquities of Mexico: comprising fac- 
similes of ancient Mexican paintings 
and hieroglyphics preserved in the royal 
libraries of Paris, Berlin, and Dresden, 

8 


in the imperial library of Vienna, in the 
Vatican library, in the Borgian museum 
at Rome, in the library of the institute 
et Bologna, and in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford. Together with the monu- 
ments of New Spain, by M. Dupaix, 
with their respective scales of measure- 
ment and accompanying descriptions. 
The whole illustrated by many valuable 
manuscripts, by A. A. 7 vol. 

*€ Vol. I. [Plates.] Copy of the col- 

* lection of Mendoza, preserved in 
the Bodleian library. Copy of the 
codex Telleriano-Remensis, © pre- 
served in the royal library at Paris. 
Fac-simile of an original Mexican 
hieroglyphic painting from the col- 
lection of Boturini. Fac-simile of 
[three] original Mexican paintings 
preserved in the Bodleian library. 
Vol. 2. Copy of a Mexican MS. 
preserved in the library of the 
Vatican. Fac-simile of an original 
Mexican painting preserved in the 
Bodleian library. [Of another] in 
the library of the institute at Bo- 
logna. [Of another] in the im- 
perial library at Vienna. [Of 
others] in the royal library at Ber- 
lin, and of a Mexican bas-relief in 
the royal cabinet of antiques. 
Vol. 3. Fac-simile of an original 
Mexican painting preserved in the 
Borgian museum in Rome. [Of 
another] in the royal library at 
Dresden. [Of another] in the pos- 
session of M. de Fejérvary at Pess 
[Pesth] in Hungary. [Of another] 
in the library of the Vatican. 
Vol. 4. Monuments of New Spain 
by M. Dupaix, from the original 
drawings. In three parts. Speci- 
mens of Mexican sculpture in the 
possession of M. Latour Allard in 
Paris. Specimens of Mexican 
sculpture preserved in the British 
museum. Plates copied from the 
Giro del Mondo of Gemelli Careri, 
with an engraving of a Mexican 
cycle from a painting formerly in 
the possession of Boturini. Speci- 
mens of Peruvian Quipus, with 
plates representing a carved Peru- 
vian box containing a collection of 
supposed Peruvian Quipus. 
Vol. 5. [Dedication to Lord Kings- 
borough by A. Aglio.] Extrait de 
l’ouvrage de M. de Humboldt, sur 
les monumens del’Amerique. Es- 
plicacion de la colleccion de Men- 
doza. Explicacion del codex Tel- 
leriano-Remensis. Spiegazione delle 
tavole del codice Mexicano che si 
conserva nella biblioteca Vaticana. 
Viages de Guillelmo Dupaix sobre 
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las antiguedades Mejicanas. Libro 
sexto de la retorica y filosofia moral 
y teologia de la gente Mexicana 
donde hay cosas muy curiosas to- 
cante a las virtudes morales. Por 
el M. R. P. Frayle Bernardino de 
Sahagun. 
Vol. 6. Appendix. The interpre- 
tation of the hieroglyphical paint- 
ings of the collection of Mendoza. 
The explanation of the hieroglyphi- 
cal paintings of the codex Telle- 
riano-Remensis. The translation 
of the explanation of the Mexican 
paintings of the codex Vaticanus. 
Arguments to show that the Jews 
in early ages colonized America. 
The monuments of New Spain by 
M. Dupaix. [The Arguments 
written, the rest translated, and the 
whole illustrated with copious notes, 
by Edward King, Viscount Kings- 
borough. } 
Vol. 7. Historia universal de las 
cosas de Nueva Espan’a, por el Fr. 
Bernardino de Sahagun. [Twelve 
books, the whole of which are given 
here with the exception of 40 chap- 
ters of book 6, printed in vol 5.] 
London. 1830. fol.’’ 


It cannot be a subject of wonder 
that persons who have not only to 
blunder their way through all the 
thorns and briers of the ninety-one 
rules, but also to write out slips framed 
in the preposterous way of which we 
have exhibited examples, should be 
able to write but few of them in a day. 
Mr. Panizzi has spoken of sixty, but it 
is obvious that no such general progress 
can have been made. The catalogue 
begun in 1839 was to comprise all the 
books in the Museum up to that date. 
During the last ten years there have 
been added 10,000 volumes per annum, 
200,000 in the whole. There are now 
in the library 435,000 volumes. In 
1840 there were consequently onl 
235,000 volumes. One-half of this 
number is presumed to be catalogued 
after eleven years’ hard work. But 
two persons cataloguing at the rate 
of sixty slips per day for the last 
eleven years, would have completed 
396,000 slips, and the number of 
persons employed upon the work 
during that time has been probably 
seldom less than eight or ten, besides 
transcribers and attendants. It is 
quite clear, therefore, that no such 
progress as Mr. Panizzi speaks of has 
been regularly made. 

Gent. Mae. Vor. XXXII. 
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If the absurdities of Mr. Panizzi’s 
code were got rid of, and ten com- 
petent persons at once set to work to 


~frame a common-sense finding cata- 


logue, their progress might be calcu- 
lated as follows :—Each cataloguing 100 
books per day they would altogether 
catalogue 1,000 books per day, 6,000 

r week, 300,000 in a year; the whole 
ibrary of the British Museum, allowing 
for 165,000 additional or cross re- 
ferences, in two years. To provide 
for relaxation, time consumed in re- 
vision, and for contingencies, allow 
double that number of years. Let 
four years, instead of two years, be set 
apart for making the catalogue. There 
does not seem the slightest reason to 
suspect that the work might not be ac- 
complished easily in that period. If 
parcelled out amongst several printers 
another year would suffice for printing 
it in a cheap and commodious form. 
In five years then there might be in 
the hands of literary men all over the 
kingdom a good finding catalogue, not 
of the books up to 1839, but of all the 
books now contained in our national 
library. 

But what are our hopes and expec- 
tations under the Panizzi management? 
Eleven years have been wasted. One 
volume has been published which is 
discreditable in its excessive redun- 
dancies and its infinite varieties of 
pedantry, and will be known in all 
time to come as the Panizzi Folly. 
There is a vast accumulation of ar- 
rears, so vast that the entries in the 
catalogue in the reading-room are 
four years behind; the notion of 
printing a catalogue is to be aban- 
doned altogether; and we are pro- 
mised, perhaps in some twenty years, 
a MS. catalogue in 500 volumes, 
unconsultable except at the British 
Museum. 

In such a state of things there is only 
one topic of consolation. The matter 
must go before Parliament, and it is 
inconceivable that, if the subject be 
properly stated, any body of men can 
sanction a course so preposterous, and, 
what in their estimation will probably 
be still more to the purpose, so extra- 
vagantly expensive. 

The expense of a concise catalogue 
may be stated thus. Taking the sala- 
ries of the ten cataloguers as averagin 
at 3001. per — 15,0002. wall 
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pay for the literary work; 5,000/. 
would suffice for the printing; and 
5,000/. for attendants, extras, and con- 
tingencies; and the total of 25,000/. 
would be an ample allowance for the 
whole expense. That there may be 
no mistake, set it down at 30,0007. The 
whole expense of letting the while 
nation know what is in the national 
library, by means of a satisfactory, 
creditable, useful printed catalogue, 
could not exceed 30,0000. 

Of the cost of Mr. Panizzi’s intended 
completion of his MS. catalogue, it is 
difficult to — with anything like 
certainty. He has under his direction 
a staff of about 50 persons of various 
kinds. To employ a sufficient number 
of these in getting up the arrear and 
bringing the vast mountain of catalogue 
into a state of MS. parturition, cannot 
certainly cost less than 150,000/. 
30,0007. will accomplish everything 
that is wanted ; 150,000/. will be ex- 
pended in bringing about a result 
which will dissatisfy everybody, do no 
credit to Mr. Panizzi, and only be the 
foundation for a large additional out- 
lay; for, after all, there will be a shorter 
catalogue, or many short catalogues, 
to be extracted from the larger one 
and to be printed. 

But it is contended by some persons 
that “returning were as tedious as go 
o'er ;” that the Panizzi catalogue has 
proceeded so far that it is too late to 
give it up. What we have stated is an 
answer to that consideration ; and be- 
sides, it would be perfectly possible to 
save time by using the slips already 
made for that catalogue in the com- 
pilation of one more concise. 

Again, it is said that the Panizzi 
catalogue, once accomplished, will -be 
a great achievement—a wonder of the 
world—an honour to us as a nation. 
Nothing can be more unlikely. It will 
expose, in a pompous foolish manner, 
the imperfection of our library in that 
very literature in which it ought to be 
the strongest, and, if it ever should be 
regarded as a wonder at all, it will be 
on account of its costly and prodigal 
redundancies. If carried out, the ar- 
ticle “Academies” alone will over- 
whelm us with ridicule; and the absurd 
excess of the cross-references, and the 
reckless extravagance of the whole 
compilation, when they come to be con- 
sidered before an impartial tribunal— 


one unswayed by the quibbles and 
plausibilities of Mr. Panizzi—will be 
found merely to add another evidence 
to that already given by the “ Record 
Commission,” that our government, 
however niggardly and unpatriotically 
mean in regard to any general support 
of literature, can be allured into large 
and ridiculous expenditure on account 
of schemes the most extravagant, but 
which chance to have a few influential 
supporters. 

Another fallacy upon this subject is, 
that Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue, being 
compiled upon strict rules, is on that 
account greatly to be preferred to 
the suggested concise catalogues, the 
friends of which would leave a great 
deal to the discretion of the person re- 
sponsible for the catalogue. This is 
another great mistake. Those who 
would have a concise catalogue, al- 
though they reject Mr. Panizzi’sninety- 
one rules as being an example of the 
most objectionable description of codi- 
fication, would not proceed without 
rules, but upon such simpler rules 
as would suit a simpler form of 
catalogue and, what is more, they 
would have those rules adhered to 
more strictly than Mr. Panizzi has 
adhered to his rules in his published 
catalogue. Mr. Panizzi not only con- 
tends for rules, but for a discretionary 
power in the application of them. 
Sometimes, with a happy logic in which 
he is a great proficient, he contends 
that a title-page ought to be catalogued 
entire because the author of the book 
knew how to make a catalogue ; some- 
times because he was or is a distin- 
guished man; neither reason being in 
accordance with his printed rule; which 
is, to express the author’s meaning in as 
few words as possible. The rule No. 18 
lays down most needlessly, not to say 
absurdly, that in cataloguing sermons 
the text is always to be specified. Per- 
haps this was an after-thought. Some- 
times it is acted upon, sometimes it is 
not. In the entry of a sermon which 
we quoted in our last number, p. 506, 
there is no mention of the text. In 
the first column of the next page of 
the catalogue the rule is acted upon in 
one instance, and neglected in two ; 
in the second column there is the same 
result; in the second page following 
the rule is acted upon in two instances, 
and neglected in one; Bishop Atter- 
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bury’s texts are given, except in one 
instance; in the instance of Caleb Ash- 
worth two are given out of three; and 
so in many other cases. 

Again, in the same rule it is stated, 
that the date at which a sermon was 
preached is to be inserted, when itdiffers 
from that of publication. Many in- 
stances occur of the date being inserted 
when it does not differ. 

Again, part of rule 34 is, that arti- 
cles to be inquired of within an ec- 
clesiastical district are to be entered 
under the name of such district, and 
yet we find “ Articles to be inquired 
of in the ordinary visitation of George 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in and for 
the diocese of Norwich, in the year 
1618,” entered under Archbishop 
Abbot. 

And where, we would ask, is the rule 
which justifies such a specification of 
the contents of a book as we have 
quoted under the head of Augustine 
Aglio? What may not lurk somewhere 
or other in the wide compass of Mr. 
Panizzi’s wonderful code we will not 
undertake to say; but we have searched 
in vain for anything which can be ad- 
duced in justification of such a ridi- 
culous waste of print, paper, time of 
cataloguers, and time of transcribers! 
It is obvious that the work grows 
under the hands of the persons en- 
gaged in it. The trustees never con- 
templated such a catalogue as this. 
All the italic additions to the rules 
laid down by them, and everything 
beyond a mere brief description of the 
book from the title-page, are mani- 
festations of Mr. Panizzi’s hankering 
after the multiplication of over-refined 
distinctions, ‘and his perpetual tend- 
ency to wander away into inquiries 
out of place in any catalogue, and not 
aay frivolous and even tri- 

ing. 

Another objection made to any in- 
terference with Mr. Panizzi is, that 
literary men are not in unison in their 
views of what ought to be done in this 
matter. This is a mere exaggeration. 
Absolute unity of sentiment can never 
be expected, especially in a body which 
unfortunately has no organ by which it 
can speak, or from which it can re- 
ceive its tone. But nine out of ten 
of all the literary men throughout the 
kingdom would be found to be fa- 
vourable to a printed catalogue, and 
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therefore to a concise finding cata- 
logue, in preference to a diffuse chaotic 
one. As to the differences which are 
dwelt upon and magnified by Mr. 
Panizzi and the commissioners, the 
relate principally to matters of detail. 
We cannot doubt that if a poll were 
taken upon the points so well stated 
by Lord Mahon, few, if any, real work- 
ing literary men would be found op- 
posed to his lordship’s views. It is 
thus clearly that Lord Mahon puts 
the real question. 


“T am of opinion that a printed cata- 
logue is a matter of first-rate importance. 
I think it most desirable to afford the 
public, in as short a time and in as com- 
pendious a form as it can be effected, a 
printed catalogue of the books in this 
Museum. It seems to me that a manuscript 
catalogue will not adequately fulfil the ob- 
jects that are required of a catalogue, 
either as regards the reading-room, or, still 
less, as regards the public. . . . 

“*T am of opinion that a manuscript 
catalogue will not be satisfactory, and that 
the public will require, and I think justly, 
a printed catalogue. . . . 

‘*T think the perfection, or even if you 
please I will go the length of saying the 
goodness, of the catalogue, is a secondary 
consideration, and that its accessibility 
and diffusion are still superior considera- 
tions.”’ 


These are opinions in which we 
are convinced that the great majority 
of literary men entirely concur. 
printed catalogue, in as short a time 
and in as compendious a form as pos- 
sible, are objects respecting which 
there will be no dissension ; and as to 
the mode of accomplishing those ob- 
jects few literary men are so unreason- 
able as to prefer schemes or proposals 
of their own to a submission to the 
judgment of Mr. Panizzi, or any other 
competent man who will honestly set 
to work to attain the objects desired. 

Our anxiety to see these objects 
arrived at compels us to withhold our 
concurrence from the projects pro- 
posed by our able contemporary the 
Atheneum in the number of that paper 
published on the 11th May. The 
moveable stereotypes, and the uni- 
versal catalogue, schemes almost too 
vast for comprehension even if com- 
pressed within the smallest possible 
dimensions, become altogether im- 

practicable when connected with Mr. 
Panizzi’s catalogue. We cannot see 
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any safety or any hope save in its aban- 
donment. And after all, what is that 
abandonment? It is the ceasing to 
chase a rainbow. In 1839, Mr. Pa- 
nizzi undertook the task assigned to 
him 7 the trustees of compiling such 
a catalogue as could be completed in 
five years. He began upon a scheme 
which was clearly too extensive in re- 
ference to the object set before him. 
Instead of contracting his plan, he has 
gone on enlarging it. For eleven years 
the circle has been continually widen- 
ing around him. That which was to 
have been completed six years ago, is 
now further from an end than ever. 
Long vistas of years and long ranges 
of volumes appear between us and that 
termination at which the trustees 
wished us to have arrived in 1844. We 
have no expectation that the monster 
catalogue will ever be brought to a 
conclusion. Any one of a thousand 
possible changes, either personal or 
political, may put an end to the gigan- 
tic bubble. Mr. Panizzi replies with 
a sneer (his favourite argument), to 
those who press the requirements of 
the present generation, or make allu- 
sion to the brevity of human life (No. 
9751);* but his indecorous answer to 
one of the ablest witnesses examined 
before the Commissioners does not de- 
ter us from expressing our opinion, 
that the present generation have rights 
in this matter, both public and literary, 
which ought not to be overlooked. It 
is the’ money of the present genera- 
tion that has enabled Mr. Panizzi to 
add (almost without control) 200,000 
volumes to the national library. If 
we have no further right, surely we 
have a right to know what these 
volumes are, to be informed in what 
manner Mr. Panizzi has expended the 
money entrusted (far too entirely) to 
his discretion. A catalogue will be 
his mode of rendering an account. It 
is more than suspected by many people 
that the money has been expended 
most unwisely: give us a catalogue, 
that we may judge. Again, these 
books were not purchased in order 
that they should be locked up in the 
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British Museum for the use of a future 
eneration. Half of them have been 
or years, and are still at this time, in- 

accessible to readers. The present 

generation, whose money has been laid 
out in their purchase, has a right to 
use them. At present we are debarred 
from the exercise of this right by Mr- 

Panizzi’s improper management anu 

mode of cataloguing; but, in spite of 

his contemptuous and indecorous scorn, 
we have no fear of seeing the right 
established. 

We thought we had seen the end of 
the strange trickery in which the whole 
of this transaction has been involved, 
but certain circumstances which have 
just come to our knowledge seem to 
show that the resources of some of the 
persons connected with it are all but 
infinite. Shortly after the publication 
of our last number we were informed 
that it had been determined to print 
the Appendix to the Report, which is 
still kept back, although so often re- 
ferred to both in the report itself and 
in the evidence of the witnesses. That 
such a determination had been come 
to was the fact, and we were delighted 
to hear it. Not so some other people. 
No sooner did the tidings get abroad 
than, by the interference of some one 
who preferred that these papers should 
not see the light, the printing was 
countermanded. Twenty-three out of 
the twenty-nine papers of which the 
Appendix was composed had already 
been set up in type. A short im- 
pression of one hundred copies of those 
twenty-three papers was struck off, 
and the type was then broken up and 
dispersed! Such dealing with a public 
document, on the foundation of which 
Parliament is to be called upon to 
legislate, and the public are desired to 
rest satisfied without a catalogue of 
their own library, is scarcely credible; 
but the fact comes to us upon infor- 
mation which is indisputable. 

To suppress evidence is a danger- 
ous move, even when it is a clever one. 
Will it be successful ? Is the old spirit 
of an English Parliament so dead that 





* ‘¢ There is only one gentleman who gives a good reason for having a short cata- 


logue, and as quickly as it can be completed, and that is Mr. * 


*, because at his 


time of life he sees no chance of having it before him completed. But we do not 
make catalogues for Mr. * * *; this is a great national undertaking, a catalogue 
not to be made according to the age of Mr. * * *,’’ Panizzi, p. 683. 
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our public men will allow themselves 
and the country to be played with in 
this way? Ifthe papers related to a 
Greek question, or to any other ques- 
tion than one which affects literature, 
we might say with certainty they would 
not; and, powerless and insignificant 
as literary men and everything which 
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affects their interests are deemed to 
be, we should think some member 
might be found to ask a few questions 
respecting a transaction as much 4 
posed to the ordinary course of public 
affairs as it is to every principle of 
justice and fair dealing. 





NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE MONTH. 


The late Mr. Cottingham’s Museum of Medieval Art—Mr. 


Tehnert’s Caxton Picture— 


Defects in Book Postage—Excavations in progress at the Roman Station at Lymne in 
Kent—Chinese Banquet of the Dead to the late Empress Dowager—Repair of the Tomb 


of Chaucer. 


We hear with no little regret and appre- 
hension of the sale and possible dispersion 
of the Museum of medieval architecture 
and sculpture FORMED BY THE LATE 
Mr. CorrincHam. The preference 
which has ever been shown at the British 
Museum to the remains of classical anti- 
quity, and even to the barbarous sculp- 
tures of nations less cultivated, so long as 
they come from a distance, has always 
been a subject of complaint with English 
antiquaries ; and the collection formed by 
Mr. Cottingham, in the contracted base- 
ment of his private residence, has hitherto 
formed the only example of what might be 
accomplished by a more systematic pur- 
suit of the same plan. It is not so even 
in the lesser cities and towns of the conti- 
nent ; nor is it so at York, where a very 
interesting collection of architectural frag- 
ments and casts has been formed in the 
gardens of St. Mary’s abbey, nor even at 
Newcastle, where the antiquities of the 
Roman wall and its garrisons have been 
assembled with a praiseworthy diligence. 
It is the practice of public officials to act 
very much by rules independent of cir- 
cumstances ; and we believe that one of the 
chief obstacles at the British Museum 
arises out of the rule of that institution not 
to admit casts. We have been told that, in 
consequence of this rule, when, a few years 
ago, a gentleman had procured with con- 
siderable expense a cast of the sarcopha- 
gus in which the Portland Vase was found, 
it was not accepted at the Museum until 
after very considerable demur, although 
the Portland Vase is one of the chief cu- 
tiosities of the Museum, and one which 
it might be supposed was particularly 
deserving of so important an illustration. 
Yet some of the Greek sculptures are ex- 
hibited only in casts ; as the Pittand other 
great diamonds, and many other objects of 
natural history, are necessarily shown only 


in models; and we venture to say that 
some of those models are regarded with 
more interest than all the originals of 
many neighbouring cases. But, afterall, the 
real difficulty is probably to be found in want 
of space, even in the extensive premises of 
the British Museum ; and the same diffi- 
culty attaches to almost any situation in the 
metropolis. And yet this objection ought 
not to negative the formation of such a 
museum altogether. The Parisians can 
find space for their medieval collection at 
the Palais des Thermes and Hotel de 
Cluny, and for that other very delightful 
museum at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
which is more of the character of the 
architectural and sculptural collection we 
have now in view; and, if no receptacle of 
such a character can be found in this vast 
metropolis,* which we can scarcely be- 
lieve, why should it not take, like the Artil- 
lery Museum at Woolwich, a suburban 
locality? Might not a corner of Green- 
wich Park be devoted to such a purpose ? 
We say Greenwich, for its advantage of 
water access. Perhaps when the Tem- 
ple of Art of 1851 is removed from Hyde 
Park, its halls may be made available to 
this design ; for it requires no lordly build- 
ing, but merely such shelter as is afforded 
by the terminus of a railway station. A few 
well-lighted barns, like the spacious royal 
riding-house at Brighton, would be hand- 
some enough, if large enough. Down 
such a hall, as in the vaults of St. Denis, 
we might study a series of our fine sepul- 
chral effigies, a series of graceful fonts, a 
series of canopies,—of sedilia, of stalls, 
niches, piscine, capitals, &c. &c. In 
these days of architectural taste we are 
sure we are expressing the wishes of a large 
body of the admirers of medizval art, and 
that their accomplisment would be gene- 
rally acceptable to the public at large. 
We have received a prospectus, which, 





* There is a place in the heart of the city called the Green Yard. 


Here, among 


the debris of old buildings, and the materials of the paviour and subterranean engineer, 
are stored away, as we have been told, many fragments of very considerable historical 


interest, 
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after borrowing for a head-line the desig- 
nation of that excellent but uncompleted 
design of the present Dean of St. Paul’s, 
THE CaxToN MeEMorRiAL, proceeds to 
advertise “ a splendid engraving of William 
Caxton examining the first proof sheet 
from his printing press in Westminster 
Abbey.’’ The picture, by Mr. E. H. 
Wehnert, is now in the New Water Colour 
Exhibition, and the engraving is to be in 
mezzotinto by Mr. F. Bacon, the size of 
the favourite print of Bolton Abbey. We 
are induced to notice the design in this 
place because it is calculated to perpetuate 
an error which we pointed out only a few 
years ago in an article on Caxton’s print- 
ing at Westminster (April, 1846). ‘‘ The 
scene (we are told) is placed in an archi- 
tectural combination of the Gothic style 
in which Westminster Abbey is built ; 
and thus happily accords with the place 
and time represented.’’ By Westminster 
Abbey is now popularly understood the 
abbey-church ; but how can any consi- 
derate person imagine. that Caxton was 
allowed to desecrate the church by his 
presses? It is only necessary to examine 
some of the existing ground-plans of our 
large abbeys, or even to visit some of those 
now remaining on the continent, to ob- 
serve how many houses and offices were 
contained within their outer walls. It 
was of course in one of these, which 
chanced to be vacant, that Caxton was 
allowed to set up his press ; and it is pro 

bable that the Almonry, where he is known 
to have resided, was the only part of 
‘*th’ abbay of Westmynstre ’’ that he oc- 
cupied. 

We think some remarks on the PRESENT 
Derects In Book Postrace are required, 
not only in the way of caution to our friends, 
but of remonstrance to the authorities. 
Some time since the boon of passing 
printed books through the post—it does 
not apply to manuscript books — was 
granted under terms which are thus de- 
scribed in a recent manifesto :-— 

“1. A single printed volume may be 
posted from any part of the united king- 
dom at the rate of 6d. a pound, on the 
following conditions :— 

“2, It must be sent without a cover, 
or in a cover open at the ends. 

“3. It must not contain writing (ex- 
cept the name and address of the sender) 
on more than one page. 

“4, [t must be prepaid in stamps.’’ 

Such is the law; i. e. the bye-law of 
the Post Office: against which we have no 
exception to take. A party granting a 
favour is entitled to place it within limits 
of his own determination. But we cannot 
imagine that any arguments can be found 
to justify the manner in which that small 
favour is converted into a great injury, 
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and an apparent privilege made the in- 
strument of entrapping the unwary reci- 
pient. We shall best illustrate our mean- 
ing by describing two instances which have 
recently occurred within our own expe- 
rience. In the first, a book which a gen- 
tleman had in course of reading was posted 
by his servant from London to the coun- 
try. It was placed in a cover open at the 
ends, and prepaid with stamps to the 
amount of one shilling. This book when 
it came into the custody of the Post Office 
was not forwarded to its destination, but 
in lieu a notice was sent to the person to 
whom it was directed, that a packet insuf- 
ficiently prepaid, and too heavy for ordinary 
transmission with the letters, would be 
surrendered on the additional payment of 
six shillings. In the second instance two 
books were sent from Lancashire to Lon- 
don: in a cover open at the ends, and 
prepaid with stamps to the value of eighteen 
pence. Further, the country postmaster 
was requested, and undertook,to remedy any 
insufficiency that there might be. These 
books were offered for delivery in London, 
but at the additional charge of eleven shil- 
lings. In the first instance the error had 
been, that the gentleman having made 
some notes in reading, the paper or card 
on which those notes were made was ob- 
served protruding from the leaves; where- 
upon, in the eyes of the Post Office, the 
Book was a Book no longer. In the second 
instance the error consisted in the sending 
two volumes together, instead of ‘‘ a single 
volume ’’ according to the letter of the 
law ; although the two were sufficiently 
prepaid, and though in one packet they 
really gave the Post-office less trouble than 
if posted separately. Now, what we com- 
plain of is not the law: let it be main- 
tained, as the wisdom of the Post Office 
may judge proper, numero, pondere, men- 
sura. But we object to the excessive penalty 
imposed on its inadvertent infringement. 
The punishment for non-payment of letters 
is double postage: a punishment which 
sometimes falls severely enough, as, when 
a letter just exceeds a twopenny stamp, 
the recipient has to pay an additional 
JSourpence; in which case four pence are 
paid, where one penny would have been 
sufficient had the sender divided his packet 
into two. Regarded really as penalties, 
and not as equitable payment for value 
received, such surcharges may be borne, 
even to the extent of three or four times 
the original charge. But the penalties at- 
tached to Book Postage bear no proportion 
to such inflictions. The postage already 
paid, on the bona fide supposition that it is 
sufficient, is forfeited : the Book is imme- 
diately, in the eyes of the Post-office, a 
Book no longer; it becomes a packet, 
liable to the charge of five or six times 
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what has been already paid ; its owner has 
to redeem it at a price either more or little 
less than its marketable value, or else, like 
a contraband article, his property must be 
relinquished altogether. Was such the 
original intention of those who planned 
and arranged the benevolent scheme of 
Book Postage? Surely they could satisfy 
their views of fiscal justice upon more 
lenient terms, and in a manner Jess likely 
to deter the public from becoming their 
customers in this branch of their carrying 
business. Would it not be sufficient if 
the sender were required to forfeit his first 
postage, and to re-post the book again in 
complete obedience to the prescribed regu- 
lations ? 

A very important antiquarian labour is 
now in progress at the RoMAN STATION 
at LyMNE, IN Kent. The owners and 
tenants of the Roman castrum called 
Studfall Castle, having granted permission 
to Mr. James Elliott to excavate its area, 
that gentleman, with the assistance of Mr. 
C. Roach Smith, is engaged in laying open 
the foundations of the walls, and intends 
to make excavations in the interior of the 
station. The foundations of about nine 
round towers and two postern entrances 
have already been uncovered, although not 
half the circuit of the walls has yet been 
excavated. The plan of the castrum, 
hitherto perfectly conjectural, is becoming 
daily more fully developed, and there is 
every reason to believe that the architec- 
tural peculiarities which are being dis- 
closed will afford much novel information 
on Roman castrametation in Britain. 
From the variety of curious and iuterest- 
ing antiquities still found even on the sites 
of Roman stations which have been for 
centuries ploughed and worked for agri- 
cultural purposes, it may be calculated 
that Studfall, which is meadow-land, and 
appears never to have been subjected to 
excavation, will yield a vast quantity of mis- 
cellaneous objects of ancient art. An ear- 
nest appeal for aid in carrying out this very 
important operation has been made to those 
who support antiquarian researches. The 
government has also been memorialised 
upon the subject, but (of course) in vain. 
France honours her national antiquities, 
provides for their preservation, and liberally 
encourages archeevlogical researches. An 
annual provision for such purposes is made 
on a liberal scale, and no reasonable ap- 
peal to the government, from the most 
humble individual, is disregarded. It is 
much the same in Prussia and Austria ; 
while Denmark, comparatively poor, is mu- 
nificent in protecting her national anti- 
quities, and in promoting investigations 
which illustrate them. Our govern- 
ment cares for none of these things. One 
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of the most fatal recent examples of the 
result of the refusal of our authorities 
to interfere in the preservation of an- 
cient national monuments is the de- 
struction of the remains of the Roman 
theatre discovered at Verulam. Timely 
intervention might have secured this in- 
teresting and (in England) unique relic, 
which closely resembled in extent and 
plan the Roman theatre at Valognes in 
Normandy, excavated and preserved by 
the French government ; but it is now too 
late. It is hoped that the present design will 
meet with that support from private hands 
which is refused to it by the govern- 
ment. 

Our readers are aware that the last 
overland mail from China brought tidings 
of the death of the Empress Dowager of 
China, followed at the end of a month by 
the demise of the late reigning Em- 
peror. In Chinese phraseology, the “spirit 
of the Empress sped upward far away ”’ 
on the 23rd January last; and it was 
on the 25th of February that the Em- 
peror followed his illustrious parent ‘‘ on 
the dragon to be a guest on high.’’ 
These events do not belong to our ordi- 
nary announcements, but we notice them 
in order to remark upon one of the sin- 
gular ceremonies practised at Canton, on 
receipt of the tidings of the death of the 
Empress. We allude to what is called 
Tae BANQueET OF THE Deap. It would 
seem that a tablet representing the late 
Empress on her throne being placed on a 
table at the end of a hall, tea was poured 
out by attendants, and delivered to their 
excellencies the Governor-General and the 
Governor, who placed it before the repre- 
sentation of the Empress. After various 
prostrations the Li-sang, that is, the Chap- 
lains, who were the managers of the 
ceremony, exclaimed, “Take away her 
Majesty’s tea;’’ whereupon their excel- 
lencies removed the cup with many pros- 
trations, and delivered it back to the 
attendants. The Li-sang then gave di- 
rections to ‘‘ serve the repast to her Ma- 
jesty.”’ Two bowls, one containing rice 
and the other soup, were placed before 
the tablet, with water, a spoon, and chop- 
sticks. The attendants were then directed 
to “‘ pour out wine to her Majesty.’’ Three 
libations were poured into “ the sacrifi- 
cial vase,’’ all the officers falling on their 
knees and bowing their heads. As soon 
as the libations were removed, the Li-sang 
called aloud, ‘‘ Kneel down and raise the 
cry of lamentation.’’ This over; “ Strike 
the head against the ground; strike the 
head; strike the head.’’ The obedient 
functionaries having done as they were 
directed, the Li-sang exclaimed, ‘‘ Let 
her Majesty’s repast be taken away ;’’ 
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whereupon the soup and the rice and the 
wine were borne off to the “ Burning 
Chamber,’’ where they were all consigned 
to the flames of a fire of bamboo. The 
ceremony was concluded by repeated pros- 
tration and striking the head. There is 
so much that is curious in these funeral 
ceremonies, so much that is in striking 
parallelism with the cena feralis, and 
other burial rites of the classical ancients, 
that our readers will thank us for re- 
cording them. 

We have much pleasure in announcing 
that the proposal for the REPAIR OF THE 
Toms or CHAUCER, firstpublicly broached 
by Mr. Shepherd in our Magazine for Feb- 
ruary last, is now in a fair way of accom- 
plishment. Thesame notion, it appears, had 
occurred to Mr. Thoms some time before. 
The two gentlemen have united in car- 
rying out their joint object, and a Com- 
mittee has been formed which has held its 
meetings under the roof of Sylvanus Ur- 
ban ;—a place where sincere labourers 
in an honest antiquarian cause are ever 
welcome to seek help and aid. A 
survey of the monument has proved 
that the repair is much more neces- 
sary and must be considerably more ex- 


tensive than Mr. Shepherd at first an- 
ticipated. To do what is absolutely es- 
sential in a manner worthy of the father 
of English poesy will require a sum of 
nearly 100/. It is thought there will be 
no difficulty in procuring this sum in small 
subscriptions from Chaucer’s admirers. 
The Committee opened the list by them- 
selves subscribing 5s. each, and the same 
amount has been contributed by Lord 
Mahon, President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and Lord Braybrooke, President 
of the Camden Society, followed by the 
Earls of Carlisle, Ellesmere, Shaftesbury, 
Lord Londesborough, and many other 
distinguished persons. Under such aus- 
pices, and in such a cause, there can be 
no doubt that the money will be raised 
without difficulty. The annexed wood- 
cut represents the monument in the con- 
dition to which it is intended to be re- 
stored. Nothing is to be added; but it is 
to be thoroughly and substantially repaired, 
and the worn-out inscriptions to be re- 
stored. We make no doubt that multi- 
tudes of people in various conditions of 
life, and even in distant quarters of the 
globe, will be anxious to contribute their 
mite to this good deed. 





MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Antiquities of Iona. By H. D. Gra- 
ham, Esqg.—This equally interesting and 
valuable addition to the series of works 
which have been recently published on the 
subject of monumental art is appropriately 
dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, and contains fifty-two quarto plates, 
accompanied with brief descriptive notices. 
These plates comprise a map of the island, 
fifteen views of its monastic ruins and its 
picturesque scenery, and representations 
of four upright crosses, one mural arch, 


and forty-four recumbent monumental 
slabs. The whole are executed in litho- 
graphy, with the taste and skill which 
have acquired for the establishment of 
Messrs. Day so deservedly high a reputa- 
tion: there is also a self-evident accuracy 
of delineation in these plates, which at 
once suspends in their favour our decided 
general preference for the art of engraving 
on wood, as the medium for representing 
sepulchral memorials. 

** Tona, Icolmkill or St. Columba’s Isle, 
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is the most noted (says Mr. Graham) 
of all the Western Islands, and is indeed 
distinguished above all other islands be- 
longing to Britain by its historical associa- 
tions. To the historian and antiquary it 
furnishes matter of most interesting in- 
quiry, it having been the centre from 
whence Christianity spread over all Scot- 
land. It was long reputed a place of 
superior sanctity, and was a favourite place 
of interment with kings and chieftains 
from far and near. Its days of mag- 
nificence are utterly past, the wind now 
whistles through the crumbling ruins of 
the abbey, and the sculptured tombs are 
being rapidly defaced by age and weather. 

“Tona is about two and a half miles in 
length, and one in breadth. It is se- 
parated from the Ross of Mull by a sound 
a mile broad. The greater part of the 
island consists of a labyrinth of craggy 
rocks intersected by ravines, with patches 
of heathery pasture and boggy soil. The 
south and west coast is a bold rugged cliff 
of granite, worn into innumerable fissures 
and caves by the incessant action of the 
waves of the Atlantic, which scarcely ever 
cease to roar and dash themselves over 
the rocky barrier.’’ 

Here, in this wild home of early piety, 
this rock-bound and sea-girt resting-place 
of the good and brave, are the remains of 
three distinct religious edifices ; and each 
has its own burying-ground. Of these 
ruins the most ancient is the chapel of St. 
Oran, ‘‘a small rude building, now un- 
roofed, but otherwise entire, built prin- 
cipally of red granite:’’ around, ‘‘ the 
surface of the ground is thickly studded 
with carved tombstones, covering kings, 
nobles, priests and warriors: many of the 
stones have figures, the size of life, carved 
on them, and many more simply a sword, 
which marks the spot where a hero lies.’’ 
The other ruins are those of the cathedral 
and abbey church of St. Mary, and of the 
nunnery. Mr. Graham has given us most 
graphic representations of these shattered 
edifices and also of various of their more 
important details. The monumental effi- 
gies figured by Mr. Graham are chiefly in 
low relief, carved upon slabs of stone in 
a rude yet bold style of art: one slab 
shews the matrix of a lost brass, evidently 
the memorial of a warrior: and two other 
effigies, those of abbats McKinnon and 
Kenneth, are in more full relief. Three 
of the ancient warriors here represented 
severally hold in their right hands a spear, 
a weapon very rarely introduced into 
monumental portraiture : and one of them, 
Maclean of Ross, has by his side part of a 
whelk-shell, the drinking shell orconachag 
of the heroes of Fingall. These effigies 
have, for the most part, some animal at 
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their feet, and the surface of the slabs on 
which the figures themselves repose is 
covered with ornamental carving. On one 
very early slab of a bishop, at the feet of 
the principal effigy are two smaller figures 
of monks, wearing their cowls: on another 
slab, to a prior of Iona, the effigy is 
placed: beneath a bold trefoil-canopy ; and 
above it is a chalice and dragon, with an 
inscription, while below appears some 
foliage so arranged as to produce a cruci- 
form device: and again, on a third slab 
of much later date, and now broken, is 
carved the effigy of the Prioress Anna, 
with part of another figure, apparently 
that of the Blessed Virgin; these two 
figures are so placed that their feet meet 
towards the middle of the stone ; the head 
of the Prioress rests on a cushion sup- 
ported \by angels, and above are two de- 
vices, said to represent a circular mirror 
and a comb, devices indicative of the fe- 
male sex, but certainly by no means 
happily appropriate to the lady superior 
of a monastic establishment. Of other 
examples of especial interest, we would 
direct attention to one slab bearing the 
effigies of four nuns, each beneath a single 
canopy, while towards the opposite ex- 
tremity of the stone appear three other 
time-worn effigies, apparently those of a 
priest and of two youthful attendants. 
Another slab has the effigies of two nuns, 
side by side, beneath canopies, with an 
inscription and some very rich cruciform 
decorative carving. Ona third slabisa 
very small armed effigy with a lance, sur- 
rounded by foliage accompanied with a 
lymphad or galley with sails. Several 
slabs have a sword surrounded by rich 
foliage, and within an ornamented border: 
and on some of these most curious and 
most beautiful memorials certain small 
figures are introduced. Many examples 
have no other decoration than carved 
foliage, or arabesque patterns: one is 
divided longitudinally into two compart- 
ments, the sinister compartment bearing 
a sword, and the dexter being covered 
with foliage. Another slab has four cruci- 
form patterns of foliage, with inscriptions 
to as many priors: and on another, of 
very early date, appear four simple crosses. 
The circular device, considered to repre- 
sent a mirror, appears on two others of 
the examples from the burying-ground to 
the nunnery, besides the slab of the Pri- 
oress Anna: and on a third slab in this 
same spot are the figures of two shears 
represented at the foot of the tall thin shaft 
of a most elegant cross-head of foliage, 
the surface of the stone on either side of 
this shaft being covered with two distinct 
patterns of foliated carving. The shears 
in this case certainly ‘pear upon a monu- 
4 
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ment of a female, or rather of two females : 
but yet, it must be adinitted that ona 
monunient to the rey | of two nuns, 
which should be placed in the burying- 
ground of a nunnery, a distinctive emblem 
of the female sex would be superfluous, 
though strictly consistent. We cannot, 
therefore, assert that this most interesting 
memorial affords an absolutely conclusive 
argument upon the disputed signification 
of the shears as a symbolical device : the 
argument, however, hence derived in fa- 
vour of the appropriation of this device 
to denote a female is certainly very strong. 

There is one other monumental slab in 
this collection which possesses a peculiar 
claim upon our attention : this is the me- 
morial of that MAcDONALD, whose renown 
as a warrior, as the personal friend of King 
Robert the Bruce, and as one of the heroes 
of Bannockburn, is yet enhanced and is 
ever kept in remembrance by the beautiful 
poem which is named after his title. Of 
this chieftain Sir Walter Scott has written 
as 


Lord of the Isles, whose mighty name 
A thousand bards have given to fame: 


more happy he in the spirit-stirring record 
of the modern poet. The slab is covered 
with flowing and interlaced tracery, and 
has at its head the figure of a galley, with 
a brief iriscription. 

The upright crosses figured in this series 
are of no less interest than the contents of 
Mr. Graham’s other plates. One of these, 
Abbot Mackinnon’s cross, has been en- 
graved in the Journal of the Archeological 
Tustitute (Vol. II. p. 401), and the same 
wood-cut has also been introduced into 
Mr. Cutts’ volume on slabs and crosses. 

In taking leave of Mr. Graham, we 
must offer to him our best thanks for his 
very delightful volume, which we warmly 
recommend to the careful examination of 
our readers. 





The Book of North Wales. 
Antiquities, Highways and Byeways, 
Lakes, Streams, and Railways. by 
Charles Frederick Cliffe, Author of “ The 
Book of South Wales.’’ 12mo.—This is 
a very sensible and intelligent perform- 
ance, and quite up to the mark in point of 
information, not only with respect to 
‘the picturesque,’’ and the old-fashioned 
topics of Welsh tours, but with regard to 
the architectural and archeological in- 
formation recently collected by our zealous 
Cambrian antiquaries. The railway bridge 
of the Menai—a view of which faces the 
title—is of course a grand subject of in- 
teresting detail; but not less original nor 
less entertaining is the manner in which 
older topics are treated: indeed, we have 
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never met with a guide-book more agree- 
ably compiled, or more enlivened with his- 
torical and national anecdote. It is no 
slight merit to keep pace with the times 
in these matters: for Time in the nine- 
teenth century makes as rapid changes 
with other objects as with the inn at Capel 
Curig, of which Mr. Cliffe thus pleasantly 
discourses: —‘‘ This great Snowdonian 
hotel, with its comfortable homestead and 
large gardens, its humble little church, 
scattered cottages, and groups of trees, 
form quite a nest in a dreary tract. It is 
a station which cannot be too strongly 
recommended to tourists, and particularly 
to geologists and botanists, for its in- 
ternal comforts and central position. We 
hardly know so curious an inn. Lord 
Penrhyn commenced it, and additions were 
made from time to time when the Holy- 
head road was in its glory. What changes 
has it not outlived! In 1807 the Ancient 
Britain, the only coach that ventured to 
traverse these then terrible roads, remained 
here all night; and afterwards took 14 
hours to reach Holyhead. Pennant thought 
this ‘far the finest approach to our boasted 
Alps.’ In this we cannot fully agree with 
him; but the best view of Snowdon, as a 
single scene, is undoubtedly obtained 
here.”’ 





The Fauconberge Memorial: An Ac- 
count of Henry Fauconberge, LL.D. cf 
Beccles, and of the Endowment provided 
by his Will to encourage Learning and 
the Instruction of Youth; with Notes and 
incidental Biographical Sketches. By 
S. Wilton Rix. Small 4to.—The ori- 
ginating motive and main design of this 
very pleasing ‘ Memorial’ are to do 
honour to the merits of a liberal promoter 
of the great cause of education. Dr. 
Henry Fauconberge, who was an advocate 
in the ecclesiastical courts in the reign of 
Charles II. and who, when commissary 
of the archdeaconry of Suffolk, resided at 
Beccles, being anxious to encourage a su- 
perior order of education in that town, 
bequeathed his real estate at Corton in 
Suffolk to further his object. The pecu- 
liarity of his benefaction is this: instead 
of directly founding a school, he ‘‘endowed 
with an augmentation of emolument, sub- 
ject to the power of selection given to the 
nominators, any school which might from 
time to time exist in the town of Beccles, 
under a master possessing the prescribed 
qualification ’’—of sufficient experience in 
the Greek and Latin tongues to capacitate. 
youth for the universities. An opulent 
citizen, Sir John Leman, had previously 
founded a free school in Beccles, to be- 
stow an English education, and had di- 
rected that its entire government—the se- 
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lection of masters, the management of 
estates, and the duties of the visitor, 
should be vested in the corporation of the 
town. The learned civilian of a later age 
adopted another course. Separating the 
higher responsibilites of ascertaining the 
attainments of a classical teacher, and of 
watching the general conduct of agrammar 
school, from the business of managing an 
estate, and accounting for its rental, he 
entrusted his benefaction to the care of 
two distinct bodies—trustees and nomi- 
nators. The trustees have no concern 
with the selection or removal of the school- 
master. The nominators, who are the 
Bishop of Norwich, the Archdeacon of 
Suffolk, and the Rector of Beccles for the 
time being, have an absolute discretion as 
to the choice of the individual who receives 
the income of the charity, limited only by 
the requirements of the founder’s will. 

Dr. Fauconberge’s bounty, though de- 
vised in 1712, did not become available 
until after the death of his niece, in the 
year 1770, and its first recipient was the 
Rev. Peter Routh, father of the present 
venerable President of Magdalene. He 
was previously Rector of Beccles, and the 
master of a private school in the town. 
Having enjoyed the income for nearly a 
quarter of a century, he was succeeded in 
1794 by the Rev. John Lang Girdlestone, 
the translator of Pindar; who resigned 
in 1813 in favour of Dr. Hugh Owen; to 
whom succeeded in 1846 the Rev. H. Ni- 
cholson Burrowes, M.A. thepresent master. 
Of each of these masters, and of some of 
their more distinguished scholars, as well 
as of the several trustees of the foundation, 
personal notices are given in the volume 
before us, which consequently forms a 
valuable addition to the biographical his- 
tory of Suffolk. Two of the most im- 
portant of these, the memoirs of Robert 
Sparrow, esq. of Worlingham, M.P. for 
Bedford, and of Dr. Joseph Arnold, a 
distinguished botanist, have been con- 
tributed by Mr. Dawson Turner. 

In further commemoration of the man 
he delights to honour, Mr. Rix has traced 
the genealogy of Dr. Fauconberge, and 
thence ascended to the noble and gallant 
Fauconbergs of former ages. These, he 
admits, are matters of embellishment and 
attraction. ‘‘ Having set up a stone of 
remembrance, he has sought, by planting 
around its foot, to secure for it a passing 
notice and a brief duration.” 

Dr. Fauconberge was a younger son of 
Thomas Fauconberge, M.P. for West- 
minster, receiver-general of the revenue 
during the commonwealth ; and the re- 
ceiver was descended from a family re- 
sident at South Otterington, near Thirsk 
in Yorkshire. At that place Isabel widow 
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of Walter de Fauconbepge, a baron of par- 
liament in the reign of Edward III. died 
possessed of a moiety of the manor in the 
year 1402. This seems sufficient to show 
the connection of the Doctor’s family 
with the ancient stock. In a roll of arms 
of the reign of Edward II. sire Wauter 
Faucounberge bears “ De argent, un lion 
rampound de azure,’’ and the Doctor bore 
the same within an engrailed bordure, 
which was the difference which the heralds 
were at one period accustomed to assign 
to an illegitimate branch. It is supposed 
that the Fauconbergs adopted the lion 
coat on their marriage with the heiress of 
Brus of Skelton in the reign of Edward I. 

The name of Franco de Fauconberg, 
who came from Fauconberg in Normandy, 
occurs in the Domesday survey as a tenant 
of Drogo de Bevere in Holderness. Eus- 
tace de Fauconberg was consecrated bishop 
of London in 1222. Walter, who married 
the lady Agnes de Brus, was the first of 
the family summoned to parliament : his 
descendants were lords of Skelton until 
the reign of Henry IV. Joan the sole 
heiress of the family was married to Sir 
William Neville, one of the grandsons of 
John of Ghent; he became in her right 
baron Fauconberg, and in the last year of 
his life was created earl of Kent by King 
Edward the Fourth. He died without 
legitimate male issue ; but his bastard son 
was the famous Sir Thomas Fauconberg, 
called in history the bastard Fauconbridge, 
and sometimes the bastard of Kent, whose 
assault on the Tower made the Londoners 
quake in the year 1471. 

Mr. Rix has not omitted from his mus- 
ter-roll the reputed son of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, who appears as Philip Faucon- 
bridge in Shakspere’s play of King John. 
It was Malone’s opinion that the poet 
combined in that name a son of King 
Richard, who is mentioned in history by 
the name of Philip only, with the dashing 
character which the chroniclers had given 
to the ‘‘ stout-hearted Fauconbridge, the 
earl of Kent his bastard.” We are inclined 
to think that the surname was not entirely 
an adaptation from the Jatter source: but 
that it was derived, through a kind of col- 
loquial modernization, from the name of 
Faukes de Breauté, the Norman adven- 
turer who became captain in chief of the 
army employed by King John against the 
Barons, and who is conspicuously con- 
nected with the siege of Bedford Castle and 
other incidents of those wars. His manor 
house, near the metropolis, is still pre- 
served to us under the familiar designation 
of Vauxhall. 

The Decorative Arts of the Middle 
Ages, Ecclesiastical and Civil, By Heury- 
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Shaw, F.S.A. Parts IT. TIT. and IV.—Mr. 
Shaw continues to present his treasures 
to the eye of a public which will now have 
been taught, by the Medieval Exhibition 
of the Society of Arts, not only to appre- 
ciate their value, but also the skill with 
which he delineates them. In the num- 
bers before us some fine foreign specimens 
of ancient stained glass are given in colours, 
with two beautifully chased cups, a pyx 
of the 12th century in the possession 
of the Society of Antiquaries, three 
gypcieres or purses, an exquisite Italian 
illumination, and some tasteful examples 
of old book-binding. For a curious ex- 
ample of carved wood-panelling Mr. Shaw 
has had recourse to a picture by Holbein 
at Hampton Court Palace, for embroidery 
to one by Crevelli in the possession of 
Lord Ward, and for a wine-flagon to a 
picture by Lebegue ; the minute and care- 
ful finishing of old painters thus supply - 
ing information which would be sought 
in vain in the works of their modern suc- 
cessors. We have always, however, enter- 
tained a feeling of regret that the well- 
paid portrait-painters of modern times 
should be allowed to glory in their affected 
disdain for such characteristic accessaries 
as the collar and jewel of an order of 
knighthood, and other peculiar features of 
Official or even private costume. Their 
works would lose nothing either in grace 
or in effect by their following the old 
masters in these truthful minutiz. 





The Ecclesiastical and Architectural 
Topography of England. Oxfordshire. 
J. H. Parker. 8vo.—Mr. Parker has taken 
the churches of Oxfordshire next in suc- 
cession to those of Berkshire and Buck- 
inghamshire, in order to complete within 
the space of one volume his architectural 
survey of the diocese of Oxford. The 
greater part of the notes for this county 
have been collected by himself, and with 
the most remarkable examples he has 
doubtless been long familiar. Indeed, 
many of the churches in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Oxford have been de- 
scribed at greater length than is compa- 
tible with the plan ofthe present work, in 
the Architectural Guide, published in 
1846. In some places the author has 
been assisted by various friends, and the 
whole has been submitted to the Arch- 
deacon and other competent authorities 
for correction where necessary. Such are 
the well-considered arrangements upon 
which this work is conducted ; and which 
can scarcely fail in the present state of 
architectural science to produce a most 
satisfactory record of our ecclesiastical 
antiquities. The undertaking, in the ex- 
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as in a general view are the architectural 
monuments which form the subject of its 
commemoration; and the work, if carried 
on to its destined fulfilment with the same 
completeness and accuracy which have 
hitherto characterised it, must eventually, 
when it shall have described all the an- 
cient churches of England, become one of 
our most important literary monuments. 

The churches of Oxfordshire are not 
generally on so magnificent a scale as those 
of the fen districts of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire, or the north-eastern part 
of Northamptonshire ; but there are many 
fine churches, and Mr. Parker declares 
that some of smaller and less attractive 
appearance are often found on examina- 
tion to be full of interest. He points out 
the fact, that in one respect the county 
was of more importance in the time of our 
Norman kings than afterwards. Until the 
rebuilding of Windsor Castle by Edward 
the Third, our monarchs resided much in 
Oxfordshire, either at the palace of Beau- 
mont, near Oxford, the favourite abode of 
Henry I. or at the hunting lodge of 
Woodstock. The abode of the court at- 
tracted many of the nobility to reside in 
the same neighbourhood; and, according 
to custom, wherever they built a manor- 
house they built a church also. The 
houses have disappeared, while many of 
the churches or parts of them still exist. 

Of 264 churches in Oxfordshire Mr. 
Parker marks forty as especially deserving 
of inspection, thirteen being of primary 
and twenty-seven of secondary interest. 
All the remarkable architectural features 
throughout the county are pointed out in 
his introductory observations ; and a very 
full ‘‘ index of styles,’’ classifying the 
objects of his study, under the respective 
periods of their erection, is added to the 
prefatory matter. 

The next part will belong to Cambridge- 
shire, with which Bedfordshire, already 
published, and Huntingdonshire, with part 
of Suffolk, will complete the diocese of Ely, 
and form the second volume of the work. 





On War ; religiously, morally, and his- 
torically considered. By P. F. Aiken. 
12mo. 1850.—Mr. Aiken dislikes war 
of course, but he dwells on what are 
termed its glories, and excites his readers 
by displays of martial heroism, and anec- 
dotes of successful or daring warriors. 
This is a mode of treating the subject 
which does not please us. It is one which, 
in our judgment, ought to be banished 
from amongst Christian men. We live 
under a dispensation of peace ; we follow 
the banner of the Prince of Peace; peace 
in this world, and peace eternal are our 
hopes and aims, and we ought not to be 
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tempted to forsake our course by having 
set before us that will-o’the-wisp which 
associates the idea of glory with the con- 
quest of earthly enemies. It may be ne- 
cessary, in the present state of society, 
that armies and navies should be kept on 
foot, but those who aim at guiding the 
general mind should make it their busi- 
ness to form an enlightened public opinion 
by which statesmen might be taught, that, 
although such weapons are intrusted to 
their care, they are never to be used except 
as the very last resource. False notions 
of national glory or dignity have led us in 
times past, and may lead us again, into 
wars which careful and honest diplomacy 
would avoid. Our intercourse with foreign 
nations should be based upon the feeling 
that recourse to the final arbitrament of 
arms is an evil so tremendous that it ought 
to be shunned like a pestilence, in all pos- 
sible cases, and by all possible means. 
There is great improvement in the state of 
public feeling in this respect within a few 
years. We doubt whether even a military 
man would now describe the horrors of 
Waterloo in the terms said by Mr. Aiken 
to have been used by the Duke of Wel- 
lington—‘‘ Never did I see such a pound- 
ing match !”’ 

Mr. Aiken quotes this phrase without 
condemnation, nay, even praises it, by im- 
plication, as ‘‘ quaint and accurate.’’ To 
us it seems flippant, vulgar, heartless. A 
thoughtful, right-minded gentleman might 
have found more fitting words to describe 
the most hideous slaughter of modern 
times ; the sudden hurrying into eternity 
of many thousands of brave human souls ; 
the ruin to the neighbourhood of the battle; 
the sorrows and miseries which were scat- 
tered broad-cast over the face of Europe 
by the loss of fathers, husbands, brothers, 
friends ; and the letting loose of that de- 
moniac fury, that concentration of all 
human wickedness, which is found on the 
field of battle and in the pursuit. 





Original Papers, published under the 
direction of the Committee of the Nor- 
Solk and Norwich Archeological Society, 
Sor the encouragement and prosecution 
of research into the Early Arts and 
Monuments of the County. Vol. iii. 
Parti. January, 1850.—The diligent and 
steady progress of this excellent society is 
satisfactorily attested by the “ Original 
Papers,’’ published from time to time 
under the direction of its committee, and 
presented gratuitously to the members. 
The opening part of the third volume 
(itself extending to 124 octavo pages, and 
illustrated with 18 engravings, and a large 
and important ground-plan,) declares the 
importance of local associations to the 
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cause of general archeology, and gives 
ample promise that the complete volume 
will prove, like its predecessors, a valuable 
addition to our archeological literature. 
The contents of this part are the follow- 
ing :—A brief notice of some Celtic wea- 
pons and interesting ornaments found with 
a skeleton on the site of a destroyed tumu- 
lus at Little Cressingham; followed by 
some curious ‘‘ particulars concerning early 
Norwich pageants,’’ extracted from docu- 
ments preserved in the record-room of the 
corporation of that city. Next succeeds a 
synopsis of the paintings upon some of the 
Norfolk rood-screens, accompanied with 
detailed notices of paintings on the screen 
at North Burlingham, and of mural paint- 
ings in the churches at Drayton, Cawston, 
and Brooke. These papers are illustrated 
with several highly characteristic plates, 
and they contain much information upon 
saint-portraiture, and upon the singular 
practice of covering the walls of our 
churches with allegorical pictures. A 
seventh paper comprises ‘‘ Notes on the 
Thetford Mints ;’’ and an eighth, commu- 
nicated by Rev. R. Hart, Hon. Secretary 
to the Society, is devoted to an analysis of 
the Harleian MS. Cod. 4756, containing 
certain unpublished heraldic records re- 
lating to ancient Norfolk families. To this 
succeed some ‘‘ Remarks’’ of no slight his- 
torical value, as well as of much archzo- 
logical interest, upon a manuscript of the 
year 1557, the property of E. R. Pratt, of 
Ryston, Esq. (now High Sheriff of Nor- 
folk), ‘‘ containing an account of the 
number of individuals resident in the 
families of the several occupants of land 
in the different parishes of the hundred of 
Clackclose, Norfolk, and the quantity of 
corn in the possession of each.’’ This 
MS., containing 110 pages, and of un- 
questionable authenticity, for some time 
had perplexed the most acute and practised 
inquirers, who were unable to explain its 
meaning and object, and whose researches 
had not detected the existence, or even 
the account, of any single other similar 
record. To James Copeman, Esq., of 
Loddon, is due the credit of supplying 
the desired clue for the explanation of this 
unique “‘ certificat and verdic.’’? The occa- 
sion of it, says Mr. Copeman, ‘‘ was a 
subsidy ; but,’’ adds this gentleman, “this 
document might also serve to point out 
the quantity of corn in the hundred, and 
(under legislative authority) a class of 
agricultural offenders, and those who were 
liable to the repair of gaols and bridges,’’ 
For the remainder of this interesting com- 
munication, we must refer our readers to 
the Norfolk Archeological Papers them- 
selves, while we proceed to specify the 
remaining portion of the part now under 
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our notice. Mr. King, York Herald, has 
contributed a pedigree from King Edward 
I., with some remarks upon the ancient 
shields in Great Yarmouth Church. An 
original unpublished letter of King James I. 
to Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of Sa- 
lisbury, supplied by Dawson Turner, Esq., 
is illustrated by some judicious remarks 
from the pen of that veteran antiquary ; 
and again, to the Rev. W. T. Spurdens, 
the society is indebted for some valuable 
particulars relative to the hundred of Tun- 
stead. Next in the order of succession 
occurs a description of a gold niello, found 
at Matlask, in Norfolk, communicated by 
Robert Fitch, Esq., of Norwich, in whose 
cabinet this choice gem of medizval art is 
preserved. With this memoir is associated 
a fac-simile engraving of the niello, pre- 
sented with the utmost kindness and libe- 
rality by Mr. Fitch to the society. Be- 
sides Mr. Fitch’s precious relic, one only 
other gold niello is known to be in exist- 
ence. This latter was found at Devizes, 
and both were evidently caskets, designed 
probably to be suspended from the neck, 
but capable of containing only relics of the 
smallest size. The Norfolk specimen 
measures in length one inch and one-sixth, 
‘‘and represents the crucified Saviour— 
not with the Virgin, the Mater Dolorosa, 
standing, as usual, on one side of the 
cross, and the Evangelist, the beloved dis- 
ciple, on the other; but, in their places, 
a bishop, mitred and holding his pastoral 
crook, but with no attribute of any kind 
to designate him ; and the Baptist, point- 
ing with his right hand to the Lamb, the 
Agnus Dei, who is recumbent on a book, 
held in his left. The figures are sur- 
rounded by flowers and foliage of the most 
delicate and graceful workmanship ; and 
the same terms may be applied to the exe- 
cution throughout.’’ The part concludes 
with an illustrated notice of certain im- 
portant excavations at Thetford Priory, 
conducted by H. Harrod, Esq., one of the 
secretaries of the Norfolk Society. These 
excavations have disclosed the basement of 
the greater portion of this once. noble 
edifice, the foundation of the ancient Earls 
of Norfolk, and for centuries the cemetery 
of their martial race. In addition to several 
engravings of details, &c., this interesting 
paper is further elucidated by a ground 
plan, carefully executed from actual mea- 
surements. 

In bidding the archeologists of Norfolk 
go on and prosper, we do but express a 
sentiment in which all must sympathise 
who desire to see the manifold records and 
relies of the past thoroughly searched out, 
and their rich and varied stores applied to 
the instruction and improvement of our- 
selves and of those who shall come after us. 
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Memoirs of Tobias Rustat, Esq. Yeoman 
of the Robes to King Charles II. &c. By 
William Hewett, Jun. Author of the His- 
tory of the Hundred of Compton, Berks. 
8v0. pp. 98.—Rustat was a great public 
benefactor, but his name is perhaps best 
known by the monuments which he erected, 
in honour of his sovereign masters, and in 
lasting commemoration of his own loyalty 
and munificence, at Windsor Castle, at 
Chelsea Hospital, and at Whitehall. One 
of these was the occasion of a passage in 
the Diary of John Evelyn, describing him 
in terms perhaps less respectful than he 
deserved: ‘' 1680, July 24. Went with 
my wife and daughter to Windsor, to see 
that stately court [the Upper Ward], now 
neere finished. There was erected in the 
court the king on horseback lately cast in 
copper, and sett on a rich pedestal of 
white marble, the worke of Mr. Gibbons, 
at the expense of Toby Rustat a page of 
the back-staires, who by his wonderful 
frugality had arrived at a great estate in 
mony, and did many workes of charity, as 
well as this of gratitude to his master, 
which cost him 1000/7. He is a very simple, 
ignorant, but honest and loyal creature.’’ 
The accuracy of this brief sketch is con- 
firmed by the fuller memorial of another 
of hiscontemporaries. Rustat’s friend, Mr. 
Thomas Raymond, keeper of the papers 
of state at Whitehall, had been acquainted 
with him from a very early period of life, 
as they were both in the service of Lord 
Viscount Fielding, when that nobleman 
went ambassador to Venice about the year 
1633. ‘Too many of the retinue of the 
English envoy fell victims to the de- 
bauchery of that licentious city; but 
‘* Tobias Rustat, who waited on my lord 
in his chamber,’’ presented an honourable 
contrast. ‘‘ Rustat (says Raymond) was 
a sober person, and religious ; the son of 
a minister, he was the most diligent at- 
tending servant in the whole family, early 
and late, very exact and complete, and in 
his place; which hathe since often brought 
to my mind that of Solomon, ‘ The hand 
of the diligent maketh rich.’’’ Upon 
leaving the service of Lord Fielding, 
Rustat was for a short time in that of the 
young Duke of Buckingham ; after which 
‘*he shifted for himself, and, making 
friends, bought the reversion of Yeoman 
of the Robes to the Prince our gracious 
King.”’ In this new sitaation he obtained 
such credit, that he was employed in car- 
rying letters between the King and Queen, 
‘*in which quality’? Raymond once met 
him at Dover; but it does not follow, as 
Mr. Hewett suggests, that Rustat ‘‘ was 
evidently the confidential courier de- 
scribed by Lord Clarendon as one of the 
Prince’s bedchamber,’’ for this obvious 
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reason, that a yeoman of the wardrobe 
was not a gentleman of the bedchamber. 
However, Rustat attached himself so faith- 
fully, and so devotedly, to Charles the 
Second during his exile, that he retained 
the same situation throughout the reign 
of that sovereign, with the additional office 
of keeper of the palace of Hampton Court. 
From various sources, public and private, 
Mr. Hewett, who is descended from the 
Rustat family, and has had access to their 
papers, has put together the contents of the 
present volume, and they form altogether 
an honourable testimony to the merits of 
his ancestor, although we cannot com- 
pliment the compiler upon their arrange- 
ment; for his book presents neither a 
continued narrative, nor yet perfect copies 
of documents, but alternate portions of 
either in no very lucid order. The docu- 
ments should have been thrown into an 
appendix ; and three of them, especially, 
should have been given entire,— we mean 
Raymond’s anecdotes of Rustat, the Par- 
ticular of his Benefactions, and his Will. 
However, the perusal of these pages will 
convey a sufficient insight into Rustat’s 
character and history. The only point on 
which we are unable to satisfy ourselves 
is, how Rustat amassed his money? Mr. 
Hewett (p. 40) remarks, ‘‘ It is almost’’ 
(we say, it is quite,) “a matter of surprise 
how Rustat in a very few years could have 
accumulated such a princely fortune as 
he seems to have possessed.’’ His friend 
Raymond ascribes it to his diligence, and 
Evelyn to ‘‘ his wonderful frugality.’’ His 
epitaph asserts that it was “by God’s 
blessing, the King’s favour, and his [own] 
industry.”” Mr. Hewett has collected 
several particulars relating to his wages 
and his pensions; but the amount of these, 
about 400/. per annum (p. 42), is insuffi- 
cient to account for his wealth ; and we are 
still uninformed whether it arose from 
casual perquisites attached to his offices, 
or from fortunate and reproductive in- 
vestments of his early savings. The rate 
of interest was then exceedingly high, and 
the needy courtiers of Charles II. would 
be ready customers for money upon loan.* 
But, however Rustat procured his money, 
he had the rare virtue to check and control 
any original love of riches; for his biography 
presents, not the more ordinary example 





* In an executor’s account, dated 1694, 
** occurs this, with other similar entries: 
Due from the Earle of Bullingbrook upon 
Bond, for principall money of Twelve 
hondred pounds.”’ (p. 89.) Mr. Hewett 
should have given this account entire, or 
at least the other entries similar to this ; 
and it might have thrown some light on 
the point above alluded to. 
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of a usurer, like Sutton of the Charter 
House, and many others who have left 
large sums for beneficent purposes after 
their decease, but that of a man dis- 
tinguished during life by a long course of 
large and generous munificence. ‘‘ The 
greatest part of the estate he gathered by 
God’s blessing, the King’s favour, and his 
industry, he disposed in his lifetime in 
works of charity ; and found the more he 
bestowed upon Churches, Hospitalls, Uni- 
versities, and Colledges, and upon poor 
Widows and Orphans of Orthodox Minis- 
ters, the more he had at the year’s end.’”’ 
Here was the widow’s cruise, unfailing 
even in the spendthrift court of Charles 
the Second. We proceed to enumerate 
briefly Rustat’s principal benefactions, 
taking them, as we think a biographer 
should have done, in the order of their 
accomplishment. 

In 1666 he gave 10002. to provide 507. 
yearly for books to the Public Library at 
Cambridge; whereupon the university 
bought the manor and advowson of Oving- 
ton Bosoms in Norfolk, Rustat advancing 
a second 1000/. to complete the purchase, 
on condition that 50/. was paid yearly to 
St. John’s college, Oxford. This estate 
now produces 250/. per ann. the fifth part 


only going to Oxford, as at first. (p. 50.) 


In 1671 he founded eight scholarships 
at Jesus’ college, Cambridge, for the 
orphan sons of clergymen of England and 
Wales. These scholarships, now aug- 
mented to fourteen in number, are each 
worth 40/. per ann. (pp. 52, 58.) 

In 1672 he gave the fee-farm of Nun- 
Eaton, co. Warwick, being 60/. per ann. 
to be settled upon six orthodox clergy- 
men’s widows for ever. This charity is 
managed by the Master and Fellows of 
Jesus’ college, and each widow now re- 
ceives the annual sum of 13. (p. 59.) 

About the same time he refounded Bel- 
let’s hospital in Bath, and he also im- 
proved the income of the hospital of St. 
John in that city, having received a lease 
thereof from his brother the Rector of St. 
Michael’s. (pp. 9, 48). Mr. Hewett’s ac- 
count of this matter is anything but clear, 
and surely might have been much im- 
proved by the reports of the Charity Com- 
missioners. 

In 1676 Rustat gave 100/. to the re- 
building of St. Paul’s cathedral, and in 
1662 1000/7. to the foundation of Chelsea 
Hospital. 

His last great benefaction is scarcely 
less useful in modern times than his scho- 
larships at Cambridge. In 1688 he gave 
the rectory of Bredon-on-the-Hill, in 
Leicestershire, which he had bought for 
1245/. for the augmentation of small 
vicarages in that county, where his father 
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had been Vicar of Barrow. From this 
source the Vicar of St. Mary de Castro in 
Leicester now receives 20/., fourteen other 
Vicars have 10/. each, and 901. is left to 
the Vicar of Bredon. (p. 74.) 

It will be perceived by our references 
that we have gathered these particulars 
from various parts of the book, for they 
are not brought into any kind of arrange- 
ment; and we may make the same re- 
mark with respect to what Mr. Hewett 
tells us of the three statues at Windsor, 
Chelsea, and Whitehall. 

The first, an equestrian statue of 
Charles the Second, was erected in the 
year 1680: but it bears this inscription 
on one of the hoofs of the horse: 
** 1669. Fudit Josias Ibach Stada Bra- 
mensis.’’ Rustat is stated to have given 
‘* for the making and setting up’’ of this 
statue 1000/. and ‘‘ 3007. more for chang- 
ing the same brass figure of his Majestie.” 
It may be conjectured, therefore, that the 
statue was first cast by Stada for some 
other personage, and adapted to Charles 
II. The marble pedestal was wrought by 
Grinling Gibbons. (p. 63.) 

Of the history of the statue at Chelsea 
very little isknown. Jt represents Charles 
II. standing, in Roman costume. Its 
workmanship is attributed to Gibbons, 
and the fact of its being Rustat’s gift is 
asserted in the following item of a cata- 
logue of his benefactions: ‘‘ A free gift to 
their Majesties king Charles y* Second 
and king James y* Second, of their Statues 
in brasse, the former placed upon a pedis- 
tall in the Royal Hospita] of Chelsea, and 
y® other in Whitehall, both of them 
amounting to y® sum of one thousand 
pounds or therabouts, of which there is 
already paid 838/.; and in Rustat’s will the 
remainder is ordered to be paid when y* 
statue is placed upon a proper pedistall.”’ 
(p. 44.) 

Lastly, the statue of James II. at 
Whitehall, which has received the warm 
encomiums of Horace Walpole, Allan 
Cunningham, and other less distinguished 
critics. Vertue saw Gibbons’s agreement 
for making this statue, dated Aug. 11, 
1627 ; he was to receive for it 500/., the pay- 
master being Tobias Rustat. But the date 
of this document seems to have been mis- 
taken, for the pedestal is inscribed with 
the year 1686, which is confirmed by the 
following passage of Sir John Bramston‘s 
Autobiography: “On New Yeares day 
(1686-7) a statue in brass was to be seen 
(placed the day before) in the yard at 
Whitehall, made by Gibbons, at the charge 
of Toby Rustick, of the present king, 
James the 2d.”’ 

There is a monument to Rustat himself, 
with wa portraiture, in Jesus’ college 
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chapel ; and his picture by Sir Peter Lely 
hangs in the college hall, of which an en- 
graving by Gardiner was made in 1795, 
and a lithograph is prefixed to the present 
volume. A younger portrait, engraved 
during his lifetime in mezzotinto, is one 
of the rarest prints in the English series— 
indeed the only known impression is that 
in the possession of Edward Martin, esq. 
(p. 53.) 

It will be unnecessary, after these par- 
ticulars, to add anything further in com- 
mendation of Tobias Rustat. He is alike 
memorable for his humane and pious cha- 
rities, and for his zealous patronage of 
literature and the arts. His benefactions 
to learning were perhaps stimulated, as in 
some other instances, by a sense of his 
own deficiencies, for Evelyn’s testimony to 
his “ignorance” is singularly confirmed 
by Raymond, who, when at Venice, helped 
Rustat ‘‘in his writing and inditing, he 
being ignorant.’’ But he had imbibed the 
first principles of all sound doctrine from 
his father the Vicar of Barrow-on-Soar, 
and his mother, a sister of Snowden 
bishop of Carlisle. Archbishop Sancroft 
was his private friend, to whom he left his 
gold watch and chain. It has been no- 
ticed that the letters of his name, when 
rearranged, form the anagram of Stuart, 
and that his own life was nearly coeval 
with the reigns of the dynasty which he so 
devotedly served. His leading principle 
appears to have been a grateful return for 
the blessings of Providence, and he was 
ever supplying in his conduct a response 
to his own motto (from the 116th Psalm, 
v. 12) 

QUID RETRIBUAM? 

Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh. 
By James Grant, author of ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Kirkaldy of Grange,’’ &c. 12mo.—We 
Englishmen are accustomed, very justly, 
to regard the Tower of London as one of 
the most interesting monuments of our 
national history : as at once the principal 
royal fortress, the key of empire, com- 
manding the capital, the metropolitan 
palace of our ancient monarchs, and the 
chief state prison involved in the story of 
sO many crimes, whether of the oppressor 
or the oppressed. The Castle of Edin- 
burgh was all this, and more. There is 
very little of warfare or martial contest 
mixed with the annals of the Tower of 
London: which, placed in an inland site, 
and close to the swarming metropolis, was 
protected from ordinary attacks by the 
neighbourhood of the city, at the same 
time that it overawed its inhabitants. 
With the Castle of Edinburgh it was very 
different. It was exposed to attacks coming 
by sea, subjected to frequent surprises, 
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and to protracted sieges; and, placed in 
the midst of contests even more barbarous 
than those of the middle ages in England, 
in a country still more cruelly rent with 
factions, and more deficient of the pro- 
tection of a strong government, it was, 
even more than the ‘‘ towers of Julius,”’ 
(as Johnson chose to term them) 


With many a foul and midnight murder fed. 


From these romantic materials Mr. 
Grant, whose historical powers have al- 
ready been manifested in his Memoirs of 
Kirkaldy of Grange, has compiled, with 
equal diligence and taste, the pleasing vo- 
lume before us, which consequently, it will 
be seen, belongs rather to the class of history 
than that of topography. It is, in fact, a 
sketch of the successive episodes in the 
national struggles of Scotland, in which 
the Castle of Edinburgh generally bore its 
part, whether the country was threatened 
by a foreign foe, or torn by its internal 
divisions ; and this interest continues to 
attach to the Castle of Edinburgh until 
the middle of the last century. The mili- 
tary transactions within the castle and city, 
during the occupation of the latter by 
Prince Charles Edward, are detailed by 
the author at considerable length, and his 
familiarity with military affairs has given 
him more than ordinary qualifications for 
the task. It is, however, to be regretted 
that the garrison orders for the years 
1745-6 were, by command from head- 
quarters, removed to London, where all 
trace of them is now lost; while many 
more ancient documents, records, returns, 
&c. connected with the history of the for- 
tress, were committed to the flames by 
the storekeeper about fifty years ago. 
The author has been informed, in reply to 
his inquiries, that there is not a document 
at the Horse Guards concerning the Castle 
of Edinburgh, dated further back than 
the year 1795. Under these circumstances 
he deserves credit for the research with 
which the lists of governors and con- 
stables given in his appendix have been 
compiled, as well as for the more interest- 
ing catalogue of those unhappy persons, 
who, whether for their rank, their mis- 
fortunes, or their crimes, have endured 
captivity within the dungeons of Edin- 
burgh Castle. 

It is a remarkable instance of the mis- 


Gunt. Mac. Vou. XXXIII. 
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apprehension prevalent in medizval times, 
on matters of earlier antiquity, and the 
tinge of romance which pervaded their 
history and archeology, that the Megdun— 
the original Celtic name for this castle— 
was Latinized by the term of Castrum 
Puellarum, under which name it con- 
stantly appears during several centuries in 
the records both of Scotland and Eng- 
land. Even Camden adopted a legend 
founded on this misapprehension. ‘‘ The 
Britons (he says) called it Castel Mynedh 
Agnedh—the maidens’ or virgins’ castle — 
as certain young maidens of the royal 
blood were kept there in the olden time.’’ 
Another equally fanciful interpretation of 
the name, but of more modern invention, 
was that it designated a castle which had 
never been taken by force—an explanation 
directly opposed to its real history. Mr. 
Grant states that Edinburgh castle became 
the almost permanent residence of the 
kings of Scotland from the period of the 
accession of Malcolm II. in 1004. Such 
it continued until James VI. was sum- 
moned to the throne of Great Britain in 
1603. Mr. Grant has overlooked the 
subsequent visit of that monarch to the 
halls of his ancestors in the year 1617: * 
though he has described the visit of 
Charles I. to perform the ceremony of 
his coronation for Scotland in 1633. In 
p. 84 he has omitted to give the date of 
the English invasion in 1544, and by an 
extraordinary oversight the name of the 
Earl of Hertford is repeatedly misprinted 
Hereford. We have not detected any 
other serious errors in his very animated 
and agreeable pages. 





The Magisterial Formulist. By George 
C. Oke. London, 8vo. 1850.—Our friends 
in the magistracy, and all persons engaged 
or interested in magisterial business, will 
thank us for recommending to their notice 
this very complete and useful volume. It 
contains a vast body of precedents appli- 
cable to all practical matters, both in and 
out of quarter-sessions. 





* In the descriptive note upon the 
castle buildings in the Appendix, it is 
stated that king James held a feast in the 
hall of Edinburgh castle, on the 19th 
June, 1616: this should be 1617. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

May 18. Ina Convocation holden this 
day, a grant of 2,000/. towards the Fund 
for the Endowment of Colonial Bishoprics, 
and a proposal of the institution of a prize, 
to be called “ The Arnold Prize,’’ for the 
encouragement of the study of History, 
Ancient and Modern, were agreed to, 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

April 24. The Norrisian Prize for the 
best prose essay on ‘‘ The plenary inspira- 
tion of the four Gospels is not invalidated 
by the alleged discrepancies which are ob- 
jected against them,’’ was adjudged to B. 
Foss Westcott, B.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

May 1. The first public conference for 

anting degrees was held in the hall of 

ing’s College, at Somerset House, in the 
presence of the Earl of Burlington, the 
Chancellor, the Senate, and a considerable 
number of scientific and distinguished 
visitors. An official report of previous 
measures was read by the registrar, and 
stated that during the past year 167 gentle- 
men had been admitted to matriculation, 
of whom 11 had distinguished themselves 
when under examination for honours in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, and 
one had obtained an exhibition; and fourhad 
distinguished themselves in classics, one of 
whom had an exhibition. Twenty-five gen- 
tlemen had passed the first examination 
for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, of 
whom one had obtained an exhibition in 
anatomy and physiology, another in che- 
mistry, and a third in materia medica and 
pharmaceutical chemistry ; several others 
had distinguished themselves and had ob- 
tained gold medals; 13 gentlemen had 
passed the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine, of whom one had 
obtained a scholarship; two had passed 
the examination for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws, of whom one had distinguished 
himself in jurisprudence, and had obtained 
the University Law Scholarship; .53 had 
passed the examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, two of whom had ob- 
tained the University Scholarships; seven 
had passed the examination for the degree 
of Master of Arts; eight had obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine; and one 
that of Doctor of Laws. Various degrees 
were then personally conferred upon par- 
ties present. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


April 26. The annual meeting of the 
proprietors of this institution was held in 
the theatre of the college, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury presiding. 

The Secretary read the report of the 
past year. During the last Lent term 54 
students in theology matriculated, 120 in 
general literature, 42 in the applied 
sciences, 159 in the medical department, 
and also 37 occasional students in this 
department; and various other branches of 
knowledge 42. There were 463 students 
in the school, making a total of 917. To 
these were added 20 students in the new 
military department, and other students 
who had since entered, giving a general 
total of students of 1,246. The new 
military department had been very suc- 
cessful. The Council lamented the limited 
accommodation afforded by the King’s 
College Hospital both to the students in 
the medical department and also to the 
number of patients. It had been de- 
termined to set on foot a fund for the 
erection of a new hospital: for this pur- 
pose some benevolent person, signing him- 
self as ‘‘ A Friend to the Hospital,’’ had 
sent a sum of 2,000/. and the donation 
was subsequently increased by the same 
individual to 5,000/. on condition that the 
Council voted a like sum. The Council 
have deemed it prudent to comply with 
the request, and altogether about 25,0007. 
out of the 50,000/. required for the new 
building, have been subscribed. The 
Council had to lament the deaths of two 
of its most valued members, the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff and the Rev. G. Shep- 
pard, B.D. Inthe room of these Major 
Edwardes, C.B. and Mr. J. P. Rogers had 
been elected. Major Edwardes had writ- 
ten a letter to the Council stating the ad- 
vantages he received from his education 
in the college, and his conviction. that it 
was complete and effectual to all who pro- 
perly availed themselves of it. The receipts 
for the year had been 35,655/. 13s. 9d. 
the expenditure 34,9387. 17s. 2d.—At the 
anniversary dinner of King’s College Hos- 
pital Major Edwardes presided with very 
great effect. 





THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, 


May 2. The twelfth anniversary of this 
Society was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Lord Braybrooke, the President, 
in the chair. The Report of the Council 
announced that the funded property of the 
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Society had been advanced to 921/. 18s. ; 
and that Major Parkinson had undertaken 
the office of local secretary for Ystrad and 
South Wales. The Society had lost sixteen 
of its members by death during the past 
year. Among these were Mr. J. Stock- 
dale Hardy, the local secretary for 
Leicester, and Mr. Thomas Stapleton, 
one of the most constant attendants of the 
Council, and editor for the Society of the 
Plumpton Correspondence, the Liber de 
Antiquis Legibus, and the Peterborough 
Chronicle. 

The auditors’ report announced the re- 
ceipt of 6827. from subscriptions, 10/. 
from a composition, and 26/. 10s. 10d. 
from dividends. 

The Council have, during the past year, 
added the following works to the list of 
those proposed to be published by the 
Society :— 

I. The Trevelyan Papers. A Selection 
of Family Papers illustrative of Irish 
History, from a.p. 1595 to the Restora- 
tion. To be edited by Sir W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Bart. 

II. Privy Purse Expenses of Charles 
II. and James II. To be edited by J. Y. 
Akerman, esq. Sec. S.A. 

The books issued during the past year 
have been— 

I. Chronicon Petroburgense. Nunc 
primum typis mandatum, curante Thoma 
Stapleton. 

II. Inedited Letters of Queen Elizabeth, 
addressed to King James VI. of Scotland 
between the years 1581 and 1594. From 
the originals in the possession of the Rev. 
Edward Ryder of Oaksey, Wilts. Edited 
by John Bruce, esq. Treas. S.A. 

III. The Chronicle of Queen Jane, 
and of Two Years of Queen Mary, and 
especially of the rebellion of Sir Thomas 
Wyat, written by a resident in the Tower 
of London. Edited, with Illustrative 
Documents and Notes, by John Gough 
Nichols, esq. F.S.A. 

Thanks were moved to the editors of 
these works, and to Mr. Ryder, the latter 
accompanied with an expression of the 
Society’s wish that he should allow them 
to make a further selection from his his- 
torical treasures, which comprise unpub- 
lished letters of Archbishops Leighton and 
Sharp, and of James II. when Duke of 
York. 

In place of three retiring members of 
Council, John Yonge Akerman, esq. Sec. 
S.A. Sir Frederick Madden, K.H. and 
Thomas Wright, esq. M.A. F.S.A. were 
elected; and as auditors for the ensuing 
year Edward Foss, esq. F.S.A. William 
Richard Drake, esq. F.S.A. and Edward 
Hailstone, esq. F.S.A. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 

April 26. The ninth annual meeting 
of the Shakespeare Society was held on 
the 26th of April, 1850, at the rooms of 
the Royal Society of Literature. 

The Report of the Council, after refer- 
ring generally to the past labours of the 
Society, alluded to the recent publications 
of Mr. Ticknor’s excellent volumes on 
the ‘History of Spanish Literature,’’ 
which has for the first time enabled an 
English reader to form an accurate judg- 
ment on the merits of such authors as 
Lopé de Vega, Montalvan, and Calderon, 
and to decide unhesitatingly on the vast 
superiority of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries. The striking coincidence, at 
least in form and fashion, between the 
dramatic poetry of England and of Spain, 
without the slightest apparent connexion 
or obligation, has long been admitted; 
but, until now, it cannot be said that we 
have possessed adequate means for pro- 
nouncing a deliberate verdict. The gene- 
ral result unquestionably is, that, while 
both schools reject the trammels of the 
unities, the school of England has infinitely 
the advantage, not merely in the delinea- 
tion of character and construction of plot, 
but in nearly all that belongs to poetry, 
passion, and sentiment. 

It was proposed, at the seventh annual 
meeting of the society, that a separate - 
fund should be raised, for the purpose of 
reprinting the productions of Thomas 
Heywood and Thomas Dekker, with the 
view of forming, hereafter, a complete 
collection of their works; but this pro- 
posal has not been received with adequate 
encouragement. The Council has conse- 
quently taken measures to carry the object 
into effect from the means of the ordinary 
annual subscription. The Society’s latest 
volume issued consists of two dramas by 
Heywood, printed uniformly with the four 
others delivered some time since to the 
subscribers. 

The engraving from the Chandos por- 
trait of Shakespeare, (now in the posses- 
sion of Lord Ellesmere, the President of 
the Society,) has been delivered to the 
Members, and has given very general sa- 
tisfaction. The impression has been 
limited to 750, some of which are appro- 
priated to public sale; and the plate is 
now destroyed. Every impression has 
passed under the eye of the engraver, Mr. 
Samuel Cousins. 

The Council congratulate the Members 
on the completion of another long-pro- 
mised work, the Life of Inigo Jones; 
with fac-similes of his sketches, &c. which 
is reviewed in our present Magazine. 

M. Halliwell is proceeding with a trans- 
lation from the German of Simrock’s pro- 
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duction on the foreign sources of Shakes- 
peare’s plots; and Mr. Collier has nearly 
finished his collection for a third volume 
of Extracts from the Registers of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. Mr. Cunningham’s 
“Notes of Oldys on our old Dramatists ’’ 
will appear as the last publication of the 
current year, or as the first publication of 
the year following. The issue of a fifth 
volume of “The Shakespeare Society’s 
Papers’’ depends upon the literary con- 
tributions that may be received. 

Besides these works the following are 
in different states of preparation :— 

1, A Second Volume of Sketches for 
Dramatic Performances at Court, in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I.; including 
designs for Scenery, by Inigo Jones. 

2. “If you know not me, you know No- 
body; or, the Troubles of Queen Eliza- 
beth ;”’ two historical plays, by Thomas 
Heywood; from the first editions in 1605 
and 1606, collated with subsequent im- 
pressions. To be edited by J. Payne 
Collier, esq. V.P.S.A. 

3. Notices of Shakespeare and his 
Works, from the earliest period to the 
publication of the “ Theatrum Poetarum,”’ 
in 1675; with memoranda, drawn from 
other sources, on his personal and literary 
history. By Bolton Corney, esq. 

4. A volume of the Names, Lives, and 
Characters of the original Actors in the 
Plays of Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Lodge, 
Nash, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, Chapman, Dekker, Webster, Hey- 
wood, Middleton, Massinger, Ford, &c. 
alphabetically arranged. 

5. A volume of the Lives of the prin- 
cipal Performers in Shakespeare’s Plays, 
from the Restoration of Charles II. to 
Garrick’s first appearance on the Stage. 
Chronologically arranged. By Peter Cun- 
ningham, F.S.A. 

The Report also enumerates some others 
which are in prospect hereafter, in the 
event of the Society receiving a continua- 
tion of public support. 

The promised essay on the Chandos 
Portrait of Shakespeare, and other real or 
supposed resemblances, has been delayed, 
with a desire to obtain the most novel 
and accurate information. The Council 
has been anxious to procure from York- 
shire a correct account of the copy of the 
Chandos Portrait, made for Dryden by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and another cause of 
postponement has been, that within the 
last few weeks two hitherto unnoticed pic- 
tures have been forwarded from Ireland, 
upon which it was evidently necessary to 
ascertain the opinions of competent judges 
before a decision was pronounced upon 
their claims to be original portraits of 
Shekespeare and Ben Jonson. 


The Auditors’ Report announced an 
income from subscription of 196/. and 
from the sale of the Chandos portrait of 
927, The total expenses connected with 
the portrait were 241/. 12s. 6d.: the ex- 
penses for printing books seem to be un- 
fortunately in arrear. 

In the room of the five members enter- 
ing in rotation from the Council, W. Dur- 
rant Cooper, esq. F.S.A., Charles Dickens, 
esq., James Heywood, esq. M.P., Zouch 
Troughton, esq., and His Excellency M. 
de Silvain Van de Weyer, were elected ; 
and Richard Bentley, esq., John Gough 
Nichols, esq., and Lewis Pocock, esq., 
were elected Auditors for the year ending 
26th April, 1851. 





PERCY SOCIETY. 

April 30. At the anniversary meeting 
Lord Braybrooke took the chair. The 
Report stated that, though the funds of 
the Society were limited, it possessed its 
number of members undiminished, while 
its works continued to retain their value 
in the market. The third and concluding 
volume of Mr. Wright’s valuable edition 
of Chaucer would be ready for delivery on 
the Ist of May. The Council had under 
their consideration a proposal for printing 
the complete works of some of the best 
early English poets and dramafists whose 
writings had not yet appeared in a collec- 
tive form, or been but imperfectly edited, 
and they hoped to present the members, 
before long, with the works of William 
Browne, author of ‘ Britannia’s Pas- 
torals,’’ including a third book of that 
celebrated work, from a manuscript that 
had not been seen by any of his editors. 

Messrs. W. Durrant Cooper, W. D. 
Haggard, and C. Roach Smith, were 
elected as the three new members of the 
Council. 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 

April 30. The general meeting of the 
Art-Union of London was held in Drury- 
lane Theatre, to receive the report of the 
council, and witness for the fourteenth 
time the distribution of the amount sub- 
scribed for the purchase of works of art. 
The Duke of Cambridge, President, took 
the chair, and Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S. 
read the report. 

At the last general meeting it was stated 
that subscribers for the ensuing year would 
receive an illustrated volume, and an im- 
pression of a line engraving then in pro- 
gress. The council afterwards found, how- 
ever, that it would be late in the present 
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year before these works could be com- 
pleted, and, having purchased a pair of 
plates, ‘‘ The Smile,’’ and ** The Frown,” 
engraved by Mr. C. W. Sharp and Mr. 
W. D. Taylor, from pictures by T, Web- 
ster, R.A. and a series of designs by D. 
Maclise, R.A. illustrating Shakspeare’s 
‘Seven Ages,’’ they determined to ap- 
propriate these to the subscription of 1850, 
and to postpone the issue of those first 
alluded to. ‘*The Smile’? and ‘‘ The 
Frown”’ being finished, they were enabled 
to deliver the prints on payment of the 
subscription, and so to obviate an objec- 
tion which had been raised on other oc- 
casions. ‘The illustrations of the ‘‘ Seven 
Ages,’’ to be received in addition to the 
above, have been etched on steel plates 
by Mr. Edward Goodall, and are now at 
press. The result of this arrangement is, 
that the subscriptions for the year amount 
to the sum of 11,1807, 6s. being an in- 
crease of 788/. on the sum subscribed in 
1849. 

Impressions from the engraving of 
‘¢ Sabrina,” due to the subscribers of that 
year, have been distributed. Each sub- 
scriber is further entitled to an impression 
from a fac-simile engraving, after the pre- 
miated design in basso redievo, by Mr. 
Hancock, “ Christ Entering Jerusalem,’’ 
which is at press, and will soon be ready 
for delivery. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year will 
receive an edition of Goldsmith’s ‘* Tra- 
veller,’’ containing thirty illustrations on 
wood, by various artists, and the choice 
from two engravings—‘‘ The Villa of Lu- 
cullus,’””’ by Mr. Willmore, after Mr. 
Leitch, and the ‘‘ Burial of Harold,’’ by 
Mr. Bacon, after F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. 
It is stated that ‘‘ The Crucifixion,’’ after 
Hilton, promises to be a fine work, but 
that the size and costliness of this engrav- 
ing, and the risk which would attend 
electrotyping it, have led the council 
to decide on taking from it only a com- 
paratively small number of impressions, 
and issuing them as prizes in some future 
year. 

Engravings are in progress from “ Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion pardoning Bertrand de 
Gourdon,”’ after Mr. Cross, and ‘* The 
Piper,’’ after Mr. F. Goodall. The de- 
sign in basso-relievo by Mr. Armstead, 
‘*The Death of Boadicea,’’ has been pro- 
duced in bronze by Messrs. Elkington. 
The council have further selected an 
antique Tazza, No. 829, in the Vase Room 
of the British Museum, the decoration of 
which is known as the “ Quarrel of Aga- 
memnon and Achilles,” to be produced in 
cast-iron for a future year. Hereafter 
they contemplate producing, in bronze, 
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reduced models of the statues of Hampden, 
Clarendon, and Falkland—executed for 
the new Palace of Parliament at West- 
minster. The medals commemorative of 
Wren have been distributed, and the coun- 
cil point to the reverse, by Mr. B. Wyon, 
showing St. Paul’s Cathedral, as one of 
the most successful medallic representa- 
tions of a building ever executed. The 
Inigo Jones medal, by Mr. Carter, is 
making satisfactory progress. The reverse . 
will show the Banqueting-House, White- 
hall. The society’s medallic series now 
comprises Reynolds, Chantrey, Wren, 
Hogarth, Flaxman, and Inigo Jones. In 
continuation a medal of Bacon, the sculp- 
tor, has been commissioned for an ensuing 
distribution. 

The reserve fund now amounts to the 
sum of 3,787/. 13s. 10d. It has been aided 
by the earlier payment of subscriptions, 
on the amount of which interest has been 
obtained. The following is a general 
statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments :— 








£ 

Amount of subscriptions . . . 11,180 
Allotted for purchase of pictures, 

statuettes, medals, &c. . . . 5,073 
Cost of engravings and etchings 

of the year . eid aun Kev 3,253 
Cost of report, printing, advertis- 
ing, rent, &c., and reserve of 

2h percent. . . « «© « « 2,864 

11,180 


The sum of 4,260/. appropriated to the 
purchase of works of art by the prize- 
holders, was thus allotted :—20 works of 
10/., 16 of 15/., 14 of 207., 12 of 254., 12 
of 40/., 10 of 502., 6 of 601., 6 of 707., 6 
of 80/., 3 of 100/., 2 of 150/., and 2 of 
200/., and to these were added— 

198 set of proofs, in portfolios, of the 
designs, in outline, illustrative of ‘* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ the Society’s ‘* Car- 
toons ;”’ ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming ;’’ or 
‘* The Castle of Indolence.’’ 

307 impressions of “Queen Philippa 
interceding for the Burgesses of Calais ;’”’ 
not yet finished. 

307 lithographs of ‘‘ St. Cecilia.’’ 

30 medals in silver, from the dies already 
completed, at the option of the prize- 
holder. 

50 statuettes of ‘* Innocence,’’ ‘* Nar- 
cissus,’’ or ‘‘The Dancing Girl Repo- 
sing ;’’ and 

20 bronzes, ‘‘ The Death of Boadicea ;” 
making in the whole 1,021 works of art as 
prizes. 

The total sum appropriated to the 
purchase and production of works of art, 
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including the cost of the engravings and 
outlines, was 8,326/. 





THE SOHO MINT. 

One of the most important features of 
the great smithy of England in the last 
age was the manufactory at Soho, con- 
ducted under the far-celebrated names of 
James Watt and Matthew Boulton. Time 
works its changes in all mundane affairs, 
and not least in those of trade and com- 
merce. A considerable portion of the 
works of this great manufactory have been 
now for some time silenced, and a few 
years ago that portion connected with the 
plated-ware trade was dispersed by public 
sale. The plant in connection with its 
once active mint, remained until the pre- 
sent year, and was sold by auction at the 
latter end of April. The rolling mills 
used for the first preparation of the metal 
blanks were already considerably decayed 
from the progress of oxydation. The cut- 
ting-out press, the self-feeding arming- 
press, and all the other apparatus, had been 
thrown out of employment when Govern- 
ment resumed to itself the execution of 
the copper coinage. Among other ma- 
chinery was the very first steam-engine 
made by James Watt. A very large as- 
sortment of dies for coins and medals 
were dispersed at this sale. The finest in 
execution were the work of Kuchler and 
Dupré; but several cut by local artists 
possessed considerable merit. The cata- 
logues announced that four complete sets 
of proofs of the medals and coins, forming 
the entire Soho collection—in all, 119 
pieces—finely executed in bronze, had been 
selected, and would be offered for sale, in 
order to present opportunities to persons 
desirous of possessing the whole ; but 
when they came to be put up, the auc- 
tioneer announced that, from causes which 
he was not in a position to explain, the 
sets had been rendered more or less in- 
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complete since the preparation of the 
catalogues. He suggested, however, that 
the deficiencies might be made up by the 
parties purchasing the dies of the missing 
specimens. The four sets, with their de- 
ficiences, respectively obtained 8/7. 5s., 
6/. 108., 5/., and 32. 10s. The dies for a 
halfpeony (executed by Droz) went for 
37. Those for another halfpenny, by 
Kuchler (1799), obtained 6/. 10s. ; and 
others for the coin known as the Britan- 
niarum halfpenny (date 1805), by Kuchler, 
51. The medal dies which obtained the 
highest prices were the following :—“ As- 
sassination of the King of Sweden,’’ by 
Kuchler, 3/.; final interview of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette, by Kuchler,3/. 7s. 6d. 
A bust of Earl Howe (obverse), and an 
engagement between an English and a 
French ship-of-war (reverse), comme- 
morative of the Admiral’s great victory of 
‘* the first of June,”’ also by Kuchler, 41.; 
and a specimen prize medal,’’ by the same 
artist, 3/. A very considerable portion of 
these coins and medals, together with the 
dies for the Soho Trial Piece; for the 
very rare pattern dollar of 1804, by Kuch- 
ler; the pattern halfpenuy of 1799, with the 
King’s bust crowned (extremely rare) ; 
the Britanniarum penny and halfpenny ; 
and the pattern penny of 1797, also exe- 
cuted by Kuchler—were purchased by Mr. 
Sherriff, engraver, of Birmingham, it is 
understood on commission for Sir George 
Chetwynd, Bart. of Grendon Hall, whose 
collection of the rarest specimens of coins 
struck.at the Soho Mint is unrivalled. 

A complete set of the presses, pneu- 
matic pumps, and other machinery for 
coining, were purchased by Ralph Heaton 
and Son, who intend to give their atten- 
tion to a branch of manufacture long mono- 
polised by the Soho company. The en- 
gineering department of Soho still retains 
its celebrity, and is in active operation. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


ARCH ALOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

May 3. Sir J. P. Boileau in the chair. 

Mr. Winston delivered some observa- 
tions on the nature and composition of 
ancient stained glass, and illustrated his 
remarks by various specimens and micro- 
scopic drawings. 

The chairman gave an interesting de- 
scription of Roman remains recently dis- 
covered at Redenham, and examined by 
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him in company with Mr. C. E. Long 
and Sir J. Pollen. 

Mr. Birch communicated further par- 
ticulars concerning the Roman villa lately 
discovered in Whittlebury Forest, whence 
a quantity of pottery and other fragments 
were brought for exhibition by permission 
of the Duchess of Grafton. 

Mr. W. Ffoulkes gave a detailed ac- 
count of the opening of some tumuli in 
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Merionethshire, proving from various pas- 
sages in the poetry of an ancient Welsh 
bard that one of these barrows was raised 
over the body of the chieftain named 
Gwen, who was slain in battle with the 
Saxons about the thirteenth century. 

A short notice was received from Mr. 
G. Chester of some tumuli which had been 
lately examined by him in Norfolk ; and 
the Rev. W. Dyke exhibited some anti- 
quities found in a barrow near Monmouth. 

Several rings and ornaments of gold were 
exhibited by the dowager Duchess of 
Cleveland and the Duke of Northumber- 
land. Two of these relics had been found 
at the Roman station of Piers-Bridge, 
Durham, and at Corbridge, on his Grace’s 
estates on the Tyne. 

A series of Roman rings was exhibited 
by the Hon. R. Neville. They had been 
principally found by him in his excava- 
tions of the villas at Ickleton and Ches- 
terford ; and there were others of early 
date discovered at the ancient castles of 
the Percys at Prudhoe and Warkworth, 
and a rose-noble of Henry the Fifth— 

art of a hoard lately found at the place 
we mentioned, and in the finest preser- 
vation. The Duke of Northumberland 
communicated further particulars regard- 
ing the Egyptian figures and amulets pro- 
duced by him at the previous meeting, 
and stated to have been found with Roman 
coins and remains in Gloucestershire. 

Drawings were shown of a rich collec- 
tion of massive gold armille, six in num- 
ber, found in a garden at Bowes in 
Yorkshire during the last winter. They 
are now in the possession of Mr. J. Tun- 
stall of that place. The intrinsic value of 
the gold, apparently of the greatest purity, 
is said to be about 76/7, No similar ex- 
amples are to be found in the British Mu- 
seum ; but such rings have been found in 
Sussex, and very frequently in Ireland. 
Mr. Cosmo Innes reported that a claim 
had been advanced on the part of the 
Crown, demanding the fine gold armille 
found many years since on the estates of 
the late General Durham, at Largo, Fife- 
shire, and brought to London for exhibi- 
tion at the Institute, by Mr. Dundas, 
during the past year. The serious pre- 
judice arising from such attempts to en- 
force ‘‘ treasure trove’’ was discussed ; 
and several members present cited instan- 
ces in which relics of the highest antiqua- 
rian interest have perished by being hastily 
thrown into the crucible before even a 
drawing or description could be procured, 
through apprehension of the enforcement 
of this feudal usage. A comparison was 
made between the existing state of the 
law in England and the beneficial effect 
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of more liberal regulations in Denmark, 
through which many precious additions 
had lately been made to the Royal Museum 
of Copenhagen, to which, as our readers 
know, such objects are constantly brought 
by the peasants who make such discoveries. 
A feeling was strongly expressed that the 
archeologists of Great Britain should unite 
in a memorial praying for a timely modi- 
fication of a custom so prejudicial to the 
interests of science and the investigation 
of our national antiquities. 

Some Etruscan antiquities from Calvi, 
the ancient Cales, were exhibited by Mr. 
Auldjo, particularly two rudely modelled 
figures in terra cotta, with Numidian fea- 
tures ; and among other articles laid on 
the table was a rare specimen of a steel 
** secretum’”’ or scull cap, to be worn 
under the ordinary head-dress, from Mr. 
B. Smith. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


April 24. James Heywood, esq. M.P. 
President, in the chair. 

Exhibitions were made by Dr. Thurn- 
ham of a variety of objects found in a 
mound near York, cut through for making 
the railway, and which had been used as a 
burial place. They consisted of small tes- 
serse of bone, the bone trigger of a cross- 
bow, bronze fibula, &c. By Mr. R. 
Cooke, a very perfect Roman steelyard 
and other antiquities, found while exca- 
vating by the wall of York. By Mr. G. 
Isaacs, the ornamented side of a book, 
the enamels belonging to the 12th century, 
the metal work being of a later date, en- 
veloping gems, crystal, and an intaglio, 
probably antique. By Mr. Lynch, pen- 
nies of Edward the Confessor, Harold IT. 
and William I., found at St. Mary-at- 
Hill, London, in 1774. By Mr. Pratt, 
a sword apparently of the 11th century, 
and resembling some in the Temple 
Church. By Dr. Pettigrew, several moulds 
for casting Roman coins, found at a Ro- 
man station at Lingwell Nooke,near Wake- 
field. By Mr. Warren, an impression of 
a Saxon ring, found at Ixworth. By Mr. 
Falcke, a jug of cut ruby glass, of the 17th 
century, with silver mounting of the same 
period. 

Papers were read from the Rev. Mr- 
Massey, of Chester, on a pavement of en. 
caustic tiles found during excavations in 
that city, also some further information 
respecting the supposed Roman sewers 
there. By Mr. Planché, on the origin of 
certain armorial charges, in which he 
showed that interesting historical and ge- 
nealogical facts may be substituted for 
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the wild legends and absurd reasons in- 
vented to account for their assumption. 
The meeting terminated by the reading of 
a paper by Mr. L. Jewett, on extensive 
Roman remains found at Headington, near 
Oxford. This paper was illustrated by 
drawings of various objects of pottery, 
glass, metal, &c. The great abundance 
of mortaria found at this place induced 
Mr. J. to pay particular attention to this 
subject. Sections of the rims of a great 
number were given, and compared with 
those found at other localities ; and from 
such data Mr. J. considered that the pot- 
tery was principally manufactured in that 
neighbourhood. The buildings are pro- 
tected on one side by a rampart and ditch. 
Several Roman roads are found in this 
district. 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

April 22. Mr. C. C. Babington, Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

Amongst the presents to the Society 
announced at this meeting were, another 
donation of Coins, from C. Thurnall, esq. 
of Duxford ; and a beautiful Roman vase, 
found in Bottisham Fen some years since, 
from C. C. Babington, esq. 

Several recent purchases made by the 
Society were also upon the table. Amongst 
others there were several stone and bronze 
celts, and also beads from the fens; two 
remarkable chains, the use of which is 
unknown, from the fen near Over ; a very 
curious lock for a chest of early workman- 
ship, and in beautiful preservation ; the 
matrix of a seal of the time of Edward I. 
or II., bearing a large star of eight points, 
with the legend,s’ FULCON’ D’ QUAPLODE; 
a steel matrix, with two faces set so as to 
revolve, belonging to the time of the Civil 
Wars, one side presenting a helmeted 
head, having upon the side of the helmet 
(not as a crest) a lion passant, which is 
believed to refer to Oliver Cromwell, on 
the other side is a seated female figure 
holding a spear topped with a cap of 
liberty, and resting upon a shield charged 
with the crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew quartered, and across them the 
numerals 45. Thecrosses form the arms 
of England and Scotland as adopted by 
the Commonwealth, and the number pro- 
bably refers to the year 1645, the date of 
the battle of Naseby. 

A paper was read by the Rev. C. Hard- 
wick, of St. Catharine’s hall, entitled 
‘+ Anglo-Saxon Notices of St. George.’ 
He stated that whilst examining the An- 
glo-Saxon manuscripts in the University 
library he met with a metrical account 
of the ‘‘ Passion ” of St. George the patron 
11 
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saint of England, professedly drawn up for 
the sake of guarding the faithful from cer- 
tain heretical productions at that time cur- 
rent. Gibbon’s statement that St. George 
was introduced to England at the time of 
the crusades, is set aside by this legend, 
which was translated from the Latin into 
Anglo-Saxon by the famous Atlfric, Arch- 
bishop of York from 1023 to 1051, and 
thus some years earlier than the first cru- 
sade. The date of the formal acknowledg- 
ment of our saint as patron of the English 
was 1220, when the day of his comme- 
moration was made a holiday of the lesser 
rank, by a synod at Oxford; and the 
Convocation of 1415 secured to him the 
very highest ecclesiastical honours. In 
contradiction to the latter opinion of Gib- 
bon, Heylin (Life of St. George,) and 
Selden (Titles of Honour,) maintained 
with great reason that he cannot be iden- 
tified with George the Arian, commonly 
called of Cappadocia; indeed the only 
point of similarity between them is their 
name, which was quite as common then 
(in the third century) as now. The con- 
fusion between the two Georges appears 
to have originated with the Arians, who 
were guilty of corrupting the Catholic 
martyrologies, and adapted that of our St. 
George (a martyr of the preceding century) 
to the canonization of their heretical leader 
by interpolations concerning his contest 
with Athanasius, whom they represent as 
asorcerer. This interpolated legend, ex- 
purgated by collation with purer legends 
of the Eastern Church, has come down to 
us in thé manuscript under consideration. 
Our Saxon forefathers received an account 
of St. George from the early traveller 
Arculf, who, on his return from Palestine 
about the year 701, was driven by con- 
trary winds to Ionia, where Adamnam 
took down from his dictation an account 
of the Holy Land, in which is contained a 
singular legend concerning our saint. This 
legend is not to be found in the translation 
published in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, 
which was unfortunately made from a very 
imperfect copy, or rather perhaps from 
Bede’s epitome of Arculf’s narrative, 
This metrical legend of St. George is 
about to be published, with a translation 
by Mr. Hardwick, by the Percy Society. 





By an excavation undertaken at the end 
of November at Baden-Baden the Baths 
of Caracalla have been discovered, in a state 
of good preservation. They are just under 
the market-place, between the Inn at the 
Rose and the parish church, occupying a 
square of about 5,000 German feet long 
by 3,000 feet broad. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons. 

April 23. Mr. Heywood moved an 
address tothe Crown, praying her Majesty 
to issue a Commission of Inquiry into 
the state of the Universities and Col- 
leges of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
with a view to the adaptation of those 
institutions to the requirements of modern 
times. Some of the colleges, he observed, 
where the number of students was very 
small, had enormous incomes, and it would 
be for the benefit of the institutions them- 
selves that a thorough investigation should 
be made into the administration of their 
funds. Many of the colleges were pro- 
hibited by their statutes from making 
alterations, and an inquiry by a royal 
commission was a legitimate mode of pro- 
ceeding. The exclusiveness of the uni- 
versity libraries, the discipline and course 
of study of the universities, their neglect 
of native literature, the ceremony of ma- 
triculation and granting of degrees, the 
tenure and management of the college 
Jands, especially in Ireland, were all, he 
considered, matters demanding inquiry and 
reform; and it was because he believed 
the universities could not do it themselves 
that he brought forward this motion for a 
commission by the Crown, whose right 
and prerogative it was to name visitors 
and commissioners to inquire into the state 
of our ancient universities.—Sir R. Inglis, 
in opposing the motion, did not dispute 
the Crown’s visitatorial power, but this 
was not an arbitrary power, and, before a 
proposition of this kind could be enter- 
tained by the House, there must be evi- 
dence of its necessity, which Mr. Heywood 
had failed to adduce. The university of 
Oxford, in particular, since 1800 had been 
a great reforming body. The question 
involved in this motion, and the real ob- 
ject of Mr. Heywood, was the admission 
of Dissenters into the universities. Con- 
fining himself chiefly to Oxford, he de- 
fended the university course of instruction, 
and the tutorial in preference to the pro- 
fessorial system, and gave a variety of 
very minute details in reply to the allega- 
tions of Mr. Heywood, deprecating, in 
conclusion, any interference with insti- 
tutions which had well discharged their 
duties.—Lord J. Russell did not think 
that there could be any objection on prin- 
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ciple to the appointment of a Commission 
of Inquiry, and for which there were nu- 
merous precedents. The education given 
20 years ago was not adequate to the wants 
of the present day. The wills of founders 
contained restrictions on the mode of elect- 
ing professors which should be removed. 
He therefore would recommend a Royal 
Commission for Oxford and Cambridge 
universities.—Mr. Goulburn objected to 
the Commission, and eventually Mr. Hey- 
wood withdrew his motion; but Mr. 
Roundell Palmer moved that the debate 
be adjourned.—The Attorney General said 
that the Commission was merely to receive 
information voluntarily given.—The ad- 
journment was carried by 273 against 
31. 
April 24. The second reading of the 
JuventLteE Orrenpers Bill was moved 
by Mr. M. Milnes. The measure was 
designed to remove from the local magis- 
tracy the discretion of inflicting corporal 
punishment, and at the same time to ex- 
tend their summary jurisdiction over of- 
fenders below the age of 15, when charged 
with minor offences. Provisions for the 
establishment of industrial schools, to be 
applied to the reformation of juvenile cul- 
prits, were also contained in the Bill.— 
Sir G. Grey opposed the measure as im- 
practicable, and after some further debate 
it was withdrawn. 

The committal of the AFFIRMATION 
Bil] was moved by Mr. Paye Wood. This 
measure was designed to extend to the 
conscientious scruples to taking an oath 
entertained by certain members of the 
Established Church the same deference 
which is paid by the legislature to the 
Quaker or Moravian persuasions.— Mr. 
Goulburn opposed the measure. — The 
House divided: for going into committee, 
129; against, 148. The Bill was conse- 
quently put off for six months. 

April 25. The House again went into 
a committee on the AUSTRALIAN CoLo- 
nizs Bill. The 30th clause, giving per- 
mission to establish a General Assembly 
for the colonies, provoked much discussion, 
and the Government were pressed to with- 
draw this and the three succeeding clauses, 
defining the constitution, powers, and 
functions of the General Assembly. Upon 
a division, the —_—" carried by 64 
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against 10.—The other clauses were agreed 
to without opposition. 

Lord Naas moved that the ADVANCES 
to IRELAND Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. This amendment 
was seconded by Mr. French, who main- 
tained that the Bill, instead of amending 
the Encumbered Estates Act, would ut- 
terly defeat it; and Mr. Baillie said this 
was a Bill to convert a portion of the land 
of Ireland into a circulating medium of 
exchange; to give the proprietors power 
to issue Exchequer bills on the security 
of their estates. This was a novel experi- 
ment, and required a full explanation from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to its 
financial effects.—The Solici/or General 
observed that he did not think it necessary 
that he or the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should treat this as a financial measure. 
It was manifest that the certificates under 
this Bill could have no more effect upon 
the currency of the country than common 
railway debentures.—Mr. S. Wortley had 
deliberately formed his opinions on the 
subject. The Act for the sale of Encum- 
bered Estates had succeeded to an extent 
hardly contemplated ; and this Bill he re- 
garded as a necessary corollary of that 
measure. Up to February last the gross 
value of the property under the operation 
of the Encumbered Estates Act was no 
less than 10,000,000/.; and how could so 
much property be brought into the market 
without depreciation ? The only question 
was, whether this Bill provided a remedy ? 
It might not be’a perfect one, but the 
direct operation of the Bill was to increase 
competition, which must tend to secure 
to proprietors the real value of their 
estates.—Upon a division, the second 
reading was carried by 186 against 41. 

April 26. On the motion that the House 
do resolve into a Committee of Supply, 
Mr. M‘Gregor moved, as an amendment, 
a resolution to the effect that, in con- 
sideration of the recent changes in the 
navigation laws, and consistently with the 
state of the revenue, it is expedient that 
the Stamps oN MARINE ASSURANCES, 
bills of lading, charter- parties, and other 
shippivg documents, shall be abolished.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
could not assent to any further reductions 
of taxation at present than those he had 
already announced, and, on a division, the 
amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 156 to 89. 

April 29. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
for amending the law relating to Savines’ 
Banks, the sums deposited in which now 
amounted to upwards of 28,000,000/. 
After pointing out the necessities which 
existed for a legislative change in the 
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matter, and defining the present arrange- 
ments, Sir Charles Wood proceeded to say 
that the Bill he proposed to bring in was 
entirely prospective. While the Govern- 
ment would assume the responsibility of 
the receipt and payment of money, the 
Bill repealed the present law enacting that 
the treasurer should receive no emolu- 
ment, and it gave the Commissioners of 
the National Debt the appointment of 
that officer, to whom and by whom all 
moneys would be paid, the Bill making it 
a misdemeanour in any officer of a savings’ 
bank, other than the treasurer, to receive 
apy.deposits. The Bill also repealed the 
clause in the Act of 1844 which took away 
the liability of trustees, who would be 
responsible for their own acts and those 
of their appointees. He proposed to re- 
duce the limit of the amount of deposit to 
100/. allowing the depositor to invest that 
sum, through the medium of the bank, in 
the funds, when he might begin depositing 
again. The annual loss of the Govern- 
ment, at the present rate of interest, was 
42,000/.; he proposed, therefore, to reduce 
the rate from 3/. 5s. to 3/. per cent. to 
the banks, and 2/. 15s. to depositors. 
These rates would secure the Government 
against loss, and cover the expense of 
management. Leave was given to intro- 
duce the Bill. 

Sir George Grey, in moving the second 
reading of the EcciesiasticaAL Com- 
MISSION Bill (which had come from the 
Lords), gave an outline of its objects, and 
of the general nature of its main provisions. 
The Bill, he said, was founded upon the 
recommendation of the Committee ap- 
pointed in 1847, and re-appointed in 1848, 
the Government concurring with the Com- 
mittee that the composition of the com- 
mission was unfavourable to the efficient 
discharge of the various and important 
business placed by Parliament in the hands 
of the Commissioners. (See our March 
Magazine, p. 333.) The Bill provided for 
the appointment by the Crown of two 
lay commissioners, to be called Church 
Estates Commissioners, the first to be a 
paid commissioner; and one Episcopal 
Commissioner, also paid, to be appointed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Church Estates Commissioners were to be 
a committee, to be called the Estates Com- 
mittee, to manage the property of the com- 
mission. Amongst the minor provisions 
is one which separates the duties of Trea- 
surer and Secretary, the former office to 
be executed by two of the Estates Com- 
missioners. With reference to two pro- 
visions in the Bill as passed by the House 
of Lords—one relating to the consolida- 
tion of the episcopal and common funds, 
the other concerning the endowments of 
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certain deaneries—Sir George stated it 
was the intention of the Government to 
propose to restore the Bill to the state 
in which it was before being altered in 
these particulars by the House of Lords. 
—Read 2°. 

April 30. Mr. Henley moved an Address 
to Her Majesty praying for a careful re- 
vision of all SaLarizs paid in every de- 
partment of the public service.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could perceive no 
necessity for the motion. The Govern- 
ment had been diligently engaged in 
making all possible reductions. He there- 
fore moved the previous question.—After 
some debate the House divided on the 
previous question—That the question be 
now put, 173 ; against it, 269; majority, 96. 

May1. The Lanptorp anp TENANT 
Bill was read a second time, Colonel Sid -~ 
thorp’s amendment, that it be read that 
day six months, being withdrawn after a 
brief discussion. 

After a short discussion on the second 
reading of the Rainway Trarric Bill, 
it was withdrawn. 

The House then went into Committee 
on the Benerices 1n Piuratiry Bill. 
If clause one, Mr. Hume moved the 
omission of certain words, with a view of 
interdicting the multiple holding of bene- 
fices altogether.—Considerable opposition 
was raised to this amendment, and it was 
finally rejected by a majority of 166 to 53. 
—An amendment moved by Mr. S. Her- 
bert, extending the prohibition against 
plural holding, not only to benefices 
situated beyond a certain proximity to 
one another, but also to those of which 
one at least should not fall beneath the 
annual value of 1007. was carried by a 
majority of 162 to 16—146. 

May 2. The debate on the motion for 
leave to bring in -a Bill to repeal the 
annual duty on AtrorNEys’ CERTIFI- 
CATES was resumed. It was supported 
by Mr. Thesiger, and opposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who could 
not relinquish this tax without sacrificing 
more revenue than he ought to do. Its 
amount in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land was 123,000/.; and without saying a 
word as to its merits or demerits, since it 
might prejudice the question of remission 
hereafter, he asked the House to reject the 
motion. After a brief discussion the mo- 
tion was carried by 155 against 136, and 
leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

May 6. Sir W. Molesworth moved 
that the AustRALIAN Cotontes Bill be 
recommitted for the purpose of omitting 
or modifying certain clauses, so as to re- 
move the power of the Colonial-office to 
veto laws passed by the colonial legisla- 
ture, and to define the limits of the pre- 
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rogative which the home Government or 
their representatives were to possess over 
subjects of colonial policy—Mr. Labou- 
chere objected to the motion, because it 
would occasion disturbance and discon- 
tent in the colonies, and because it was 
based upon a distinction of administrative 
questions which in practice would prove 
vague and unsatisfactory. A division en- 
sued; for the recommittal of the Bill 42, 
against it 165.__Mr. Gladstone moved a 
clause to sanction the meeting of the 
colonists to argue on the regulations of 
the Church, without reference to the 
English Government. On a division the 
clause was rejected by a majority of 187 
to 102. The Bill was then agreed to. 

May 7. Mr. Ewart moved a resolution 
for a repealof the ADVERTISEMENT Dury, 
which was negatived by a majority of 208 
to 39. 

May 8. The Irisa Fisnerres Bill 
was thrown out by a majority of 197 to 
37; and the Exrra-Murat INTERMENT 
Bill, introduced by Mr. Lacy, by a ma- 
jority of 123 to 4. 

May 10. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, alluding to the opposition his 
measure for the revision of the Stamp 
Duties had undergone, and the adverse 
votes passed by the House upon its clauses, 
stated his intention of discharging the 
present Bill, and introducing a new one 
embodying some of the principles recom- 
mended in those votes. The principal 
changes were the adoption of 1/7. percent, 
ad valorem duty on conveyances, ith per 
cent. on mortgages and bonds, 58. per 
cent. on settlements secured upon land, 
and 2s. 6d. on memorials. The duties on 
contingent annuities and on leases fora 
year were altogether given up. He also 
proposed a clause enacting that a pay- 
ment of 10s. by way of a “ verification ”’ 
for the amount charged upon any instru- 
ment by the Commissioners of Stamps, 
should confer validity upon it in courts of 
law, instead of leaving that question to the 
judge, whose adverse decision at the last 
moment often inflicted irreparable damage 
to suitors. These were the main features 
of the Bill he proposed, and the loss of 
revenue would not exceed 300,000/. 

Sir J. Walsh moved that the third 
reading of the PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS 
(Ireland) Bill be deferred for six months. 
After some discussion a division ensued, 
when the amendment was negatived by 
254 against 186; the Bill was then read a 
third time and passed. 

May 13. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the AUSTRALIAN 
Cotonies GovERNMENT Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone (seconded by Mr. Roebuck) moved 
as an amendment a resolution, the effect 
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of which was to suspend the passing of 
the Bill until the colonies should have had 
an opportunity of considering its provi- 
sions, in conjunction with the proposals 
varying from them which have been sub- 
mitted to the House. The House divi- 
ded: for the third reading, 226; for the 
amendment, 128; majority, 98.— Mr. 
Aglionby moved a clause including New 
Zealand among the colonies who were to 
be immediately provided with representa- 
tive institutions. This motion was nega- 
tived by a majority of 222 to 82. The 
Bill was then passed. 

May 14. Mr. Grantley Berkeley moved 
for a committee of the whole House, to 
take into consideration the Acts relating 
to the importation of Forergn Corn.— 
Colonel Dunne seconded the motion.— 
Mr. Cobden said the discussion about the 
prices of grain had been a waste of time ; 
if corn was at its natural price, he cared 
not what it was. If pauperism had di- 
minished in the country, if crime had de- 
creased, trade and the revenue prospered, 
and bullion flowed into the Bank, how 
could it be said that the free-trade policy 
had failed? The motion was negatived by 
298 against 184. 

May 16. On the motion for going into 
committee on Mr. S. Wortley’s Bill for 
legalising MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 
Wire’s Sister, Mr. Divett moved that 
the Bill be committed that day six months. 
On a division: for the committee, 42; 
against it, 40.—Sir F. Thesiger moved 
that the Bill should not have a retrospec- 
tive operation. This was lost by a ma- 
jority of 111 to 68.—Sir F. Maule moved 
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that the Bill should not be extended to 
Scotland. Ona division: for the proviso, 
137 ; against it, 144. 

May 17. Lord J. Russell moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill, of which he had 
some time since given notice, to abolish 
the Lorp LievTENANCY.oF IRELAND 
and create a fourth Secretary of State (who 
was to have an office in London, with a 
seat in the cabinet and a place in Parlia- 
ment,) for the administration of Irish 
affairs. A residence would be kept up in 
the Phoenix-park for her Majesty, whither 
the deep impression left on the royal 
mind by the loyalty of her reception last 
year, would induce the Queen to return 
at every convenient season. Besides the 
social and political advantages, some con- 
siderable saving of expenditure would be 
obtained by the suggested measure.—Mr. 
Grattan indignantly denounced the insult 
it was intended to inflict upon Ireland. 
It was of a piece with centuries of mal- 
administration which had crushed Ire- 
Jand’s prosperity, and reduced her people 
to traitors and vagabonds. He was fol- 
lowed on the same side by Mr. Grogan, Mr. 
Fagan, Mr. M. O'Connell, Sir L. O' Brien, 
and Mr. Reynolds, who characterised it as 
an act of spoliation towards Ireland.—Mr. 
Disraeli did not intend the discourtesy of 
voting against a ministerial measure at 
this early stage, but objected to it princi- 
pally on account of the appointment of 
the fourth Secretary of State.—Leave was 
given to bring in the Bill by a majority of 
170 to-17.—Adjourned over Whitsuntide 
to Thursday, May 23. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

In the National Assembly on the 27th 
April, a demand of 1,149,260f. for the 
creation of a new battalion of gendarmerie 
was voted by a majority of 424 to 129.— 
The new plans of the Minister of Finance 
were in general favourably received. The 
diminution of the land tax, the reduction 
of duties upon mortgage decds, and the 
reform of the door and window-tax, were 
approved, as being in the interest of the 
poor. 

The Socialists have gained a decided 
victory in the election of Eugene Sue on 
a vacancy for the department of the Seine. 
He polled 127,812 votes, and M. Leclerc 
119,726. 

A new Electoral Law was moved in the 
Legislative Assembly, on the 8th May, by 
M. Baroche, the Minister of the Interior. 
The Mountain proposed the previous 


question, which was rejected by a majority 
of 453 against 197, and the Ministerial 
proposition was carried. Generals La- 
moriciére and Cavaignac voted against the 
Government. The first and most impor- 
tant condition of this measure is that of 
residence in the same commune for not 
less than three years—a period which 
seems to have been named because it coin- 
cides with the duration of the Legislature. 
It preserves the suffrage of the settled 
householder, it disfranchises all vagrants 
and persons convicted of misdemeanours, 
whether for private or political offences, 
the whole wandering population, and the 
whole class of domestic servants and 
workmen, unless they shall have lived 
three years in one place ; and it retains the 
votes of soldiers and seamen (supposing 
them to be entitled to such votes in their 
personal capacity), upon the rolls of their 
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own commune. In all future elections 
the successful candidate must poll a ma- 
jority consisting of not less than one-fourth 
of the whole number of electors for the 
department. The period during which 
elections must take place, in consequence 
of vacancies by death or otherwise, is to 
be extended from 40 days to six months. 
And the votes of the army, instead of 
being taken and announced separately, 
are to be transmitted secretly to the pre- 
fect of the department, and mixed by him 
with the general votes of the civil con- 
stituency. The peasant proprietary of 
France, which forms the basis of the Con- 
servative party, is essentially resident and 
stationary, and that portion of the nation 
would therefore retain all its electoral 
power. But the population of the towns 
is fluctuating and uncertain. It comprises 
all the workmen of the various trades, or 
compagnons, as they are termed, who per- 
form between the ages of 18 and 30 the 
tour de France. The disfranchisement has 
been estimated at about 3,500,000. 


SPAIN. 


The diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and Spain have been renewed. 
The Madrid Gazette of the 3rd May con- 
tains a decree, appointing Don Francisco 
Xavier d’Isturitz, senator of the kingdom. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Lord Howden is destined to 
be the British Ambassador at Madrid. 


GREECE. 


Letters received from Athens of the 
28th April announced that, negociations 
between Baron Gros and Mr. Wyse hav- 
ing been broken off, coercive measures 
were immediately renewed by Admiral 
Parker, and, after a blockade of forty-eight 
hours, and, it is said, a menace to bom- 
bard the Pirgeus, the Greek Government 
struck and yielded on every point. Owing 
to this arrangement, a negociation made 
in London under the mediation of M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys (but of which the news 
had not arrived,) has been rendered 
abortive, and the French have exhibited 
some irritation in consequence. On Thurs- 
day May 16th, General de la Hitte an- 
nounced, from the tribune of the Assembly, 
that the explanations of the British Cabinet, 
in the Greek affair, not being of a satis- 
factory character, the French ambassador 
at London, M. Drovyn de Lhuys, had 
been recalled. From explanations, how- 
ever, in the House of Commons, by Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell, it is 
hoped that the interruption of friendly 
relations between France and England will 
be only of short duration. 
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GERMANY. 


The King of Prussia has been holding a 
congress of princes at Berlin, and Austria 
acougress of plenipotentiaries at Frank- 
fort. The former met on the 8th May, 
and included the Elector of Hesse, the 
Grand Duke of Baden, the Duke of Saxe 
Meiningen, the Hereditary Prince of Lippe- 
Schaumberg, the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg, the Duke of Saxe Altenburg, and 
the Duke of Brunswick. On the 10th, 
the King brought forward a definite pro- 
position for the establishment of the 
union. His Majesty has also protested 
against the Assembly at Frankfort, de- 
claring that the Presidential offices of 
Austria are de jure abolished since the sup- 
pression of the Germanic Diet, and that the 
convocation at Frankfort of the members 
of the Confederation, with the threat to 
exclude from the Confederation those 
States that do not send representatives, 
cannot be admitted, and that the pleni- 
potentiaries assembled at Frankfort have 
no right to deliberate in the name of the 
Confederation. : 

The Council at Frankfort consists at 
present of the following members out of 
the seventeen summoned : —Count Thun, 
for Austria; General Hylander, for Ba- 
varia; Baron Reinhard, for Wurtemberg; 
Baron Zeschau, for Saxony; M. Detmold, 
for Hanover; Baron Scherff, for Luxem- 
burg; Baron Holtzendorf, for Hessen- 
Homburg; Baron Bulow, for Denmark ; 
and Baron Baumbach, for Electoral Hessen. 


PRUSSIA. 


On the 22d May a pistol was fired at 
His Majesty the King of Prussia, at the 
moment when the King was in the act of 
starting for Potsdam. The bullet inflicted 
a slight injury in the arm. The assassin 
was immediately arrested. His name is 
Sefeloge; he was formerly a sergeant in 
the Artillery of the Guards. 


UNITED STATES. 


The treaty with England regarding 
Central America has been returned to 
Washington, and fully concluded with Sir 
H. L. Bulwer. It guarantees the protec- 
tion and free navigation of the canal, and 
the neutrality of the country through 
which it may pass, as also of the sea with- 
in a reasonable distance of either terminus 
to the route. Both nations mutually pledge 
their faith that they will not take, use, 
hold, occupy, or exercise dominion over 
any part of Central America henceforth 
and for ever; nor will they establish or 
maintain any fortifications or military 
posts upon or within the said country. The 
two powers also agree to protect and se- 
cure the operations of such company as 
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under the authority of the State of Ni- 
caragua shall construct and maintain the 
proposed ship canal. The effect of this 
treaty must be to render the uncultivated 
and revolutionary States of CentralAmerica 
a prosperous and fertile country; while 
between the two contracting powers it 
cannot but prove a bond of peace and an 
union of interests, the beneficial effects of 
which will be felt throughout the habit- 
able world. 


CHINA. 


On the 25th of February, the Emperor 
of China, Tau-Kwang (the Lustre of 
Reason,) died in the 69th year of his age 
and 30th of his reign. The foreign con- 
suls at Shanghae received from the au- 
thorities there, on the 20th of March, an 
official notice that his Majesty the Em- 

eror ‘had departed upon the great 
journey, and had mounted upwards on the 
dragon to be a guest on high.’”’ Before 
his death Tau-Kwang decreed that his 
fourth and only surviving son should 
succeed him. He is only nineteen years 
of age, and is to reign under the title of 
Sze-hing. Keying, the former Viceroy at 
Canton, is appointed his principal guardian, 
and from his enlightened character and 
knowledge of foreigners the tendency of 
any new measures will probably be towards 
a more liberal course. The customs and 
prejudices of the people, and their tran- 
quillity, must, however, continue to occupy 
the chief consideration. 

The death of the Empress dowager had 
occurred a few weeks before. 

Our naval force has accomplished another 
dashing affair with the piratical junks in 
Mir’s Bay, in which the Medea captured 
and destroyed 13 of those formidable 
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vessels, mounting from 8 to 18 guns each. 
In this last brush the pirates (Chinese) 
lost 220 men killed and 20 were made 
prisoners, two of whom afterwards died of 
their wounds. The destruction of the 
whole of the piratical force was accom- 
plished without a single casualty on the 
side of the English. Four junks were very 
large, of upwards of 250 tons, mounting 
10 or more guns of various calibre, and 
resembling those formerly destroyed on 
the west coast; the remainder were evi- 
dently recent captures, hastily fitted up 
for piratical purposes. 
INDIA. 


The Peshawur frontier of our new do- 
minions continues greatly disturbed. Dr. 
Healy, of the Bengal army, lately posted 
to the Ist Punjaub cavalry, now stationed 
at Kohat, was proceeding to join that 
regiment by the eastern pass, which was 
supposed to be still open, when on the 
20th of March, he was set upon by the 
hill-men, his groom and grass-cutter killed 
on the spot, and himself so severely 
wounded that he died immediately after 
reaching Kohat, whither he was carried by 
Captain Daly, who went to look after him 
with a party the moment he heard of the 
attack. The two stations of Kohat and 
Peshawur are in our own occupation, the 
latter being garrisoned by avery consider- 
able force; but the passes leading from one 
to the other are, as it has now been con- 
clusively proved, in the virtual possession 
of the Affreedees, whatever may be the 
nominal lordship of the territory. Their 
enmity is attributed to the great additional 
salt-duties to which they are now sub- 
jected. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY, 


May 1. At 17 minutes past 8 a.m. 
Her Majesty was safely delivered of a 
Prince at Buckingham Palace. {On the 
same day, it being the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s birthday, H.R.H. Prince Albert 
honoured his Grace with a visit, and an- 
nounced to him that it was her Majesty’s 
intention to have the newly-born Prince 
baptized by the name of Arthur, as a tes- 
timonial of her high personal regard for 
his Grace. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


March 14. The Bishop of Salisbury 
consecrated a new church that has lately 
been erected at Monkton Wy/d, in the ex- 
tensive parish of Whitchurch Canonico- 
rum. Jt is from a beautiful design in the 
Middle Pointed style by R. C. Carpenter, 


esq. and consists of a chancel, central 
tower, a nave, and two aisles. The tower 
was intended to have been surmounted by 
a spire, but this has not been completed. 
The south porch is of carved oak, and is 
one of the most striking features of the 
building. The rood screen is a very light 
and elegant design. The whole church is 
substantially built of flints found on the 
spot, with dressings of Caen stone. The 
windows, pulpit, and font are also of Caen 
stone, and admirably executed. Though 
but a small building, calculated to hold 
about 200 persons, the central tower and 
the lofty proportions of the whole structure 
give the interior an appearance of great 
dignity. The district for which this church 
is intended, is formed of part of the 
parishes of Whitchurch Canonicorum, co. 
Dorset, and Uplyme, co. Devon. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


April 25. Edward Griffiths, esq. Lieut. R.N. 
to be Superintendent of Liberated Africans at 
St. Helena. 

April 2%. 10th Foot, Major T. Miller to be 
Lieut.-Col. 

May 3. The Royal Commission for pro- 
moting the Exhibition of the Works of In- 
dustry of all Nations in 1851, have appointed 
Professor Lyon Playfair to be a Special Com- 
missioner to communicate with al Com- 
mittees,—LeicesterViney Smith,esq.of Arding- 
ton house, Berks, Capt. R. Eng. in compliance 
with the last will of Robert Vernon, esq. of 
Pall mall and Ardington house, deceased, to 
assume the surname of Vernon alone, in lieu 
of that of Smith, and quarter the arms of Ver- 
non with those of Smith. 

May 14. Lord Howden (now Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Brazil), to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Spain.—— 
James Hudson, esq. (now Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Rio de Janeiro), to be Envoy Extr. and 
Minister Plenip. to Brazil.—Loftus Charles 
Otway, esq. (now paid Attaché), to be Secre- 
tary of Legation at Madrid.—Andrew Colville, 
James Cavan, William King, Charles M‘Garel, 
Charles Cave, and Michael M‘Chlery, esqs. to 
be Commissioners in England, for borrowing, 
raising, managing, and expending the funds 
to be borrowed and raised by them in pur- 
suance of an Ordinance of the Governor and 
Court of Policy of the colony of British Guiana, 
entitled ‘ An Ordinance to authorise the rais- 
ing on loan of the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand pounds for immigration purposes.””—Geo. 
Lowenfeld, esq. to be Receiver-General for 
the colony of British Guiana.—Thomas String- 
fellow, esq. to be Civil Commissioner and 
Resident Magistrate at Fort Beaufort, Cape 
of Good Hope. ; 

May 17. 35th Foot, Capt. E. H. Hutchin- 
son to be Major.—Cape Mounted Riflemen, 
brevet Lieut.-Col. G. T. C. Napier to be Lieut.- 
Col.; Capt. C. H. Somerset to be Major. 

May 18. Sir John Jervis, Knight, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-General ; Samuel Martin, esq. 
one of Her Majesty’s Counsel ; William Henry 
Walton, esq. barrister-at-law, and one of the 
Masters of Her Majesty’s Court of Exchequer; 
George William Bramwell, esq. barrister-at- 
law ; and James Shaw Willes, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to be Commissioners for Inquiring into the 
Process, Practice, and System of Pleading in 
the Superior Courts of Law at Westminster 
and on Circuit. 

May2\. 6th Dragoon Guards, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. D. Hay to be Lieut.-Col.; brevet Major 
H. R. Jones to be Major.—5th Foot, Major 
P. M. N. Guy to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase; 
Capt. W. C. Kennedy to be Major.—52d Foot, 
Major H. 8. Davis to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. G. 
Campbell to be Major.—67th Foot, Major T. J. 
Adair to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. S. H. Murray 
to be Major. 

May 24. Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. Edw. John Stracey to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Col.—74th Foot, Capt. Alexander Seton 
to be Major. 


Crvit PREFERMENTS. 
Major J. A. Moore to be a Director of the East 
India Coesneny- 
Colonel Fitz Gibbon, late of the 49th Regt. and 
subsequently of the Canadian Parliament, 
to be a Military Knight of Windsor. 


G. C. Cornwall, esq. to be Secretary to the Post 
Office for Ireland; A. W. Blake, esq. to be 
Private Secretary to the (Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) Postmaster-general; and Fred. R. 
Jackson, esq. to be President of the Money 
Order Office in London. 

Mr. Patrick Vernon (son of Mr. Vernon Smith, 
M.P.) to be Private Secretary to (Lord bo 
mour) the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests. 





NAvAL PREFERMENTS. 


April 20. _P. L. Crofton, to be Commander. 

May 7. Comm. Henry C. Otter (1844) to the 
Comet steam-vessel, commissioned for survey- 
ing the Tongue Sands, near Margate, where 
the Adelaide steamer was lost ; Comm. Thomas 
Smith (d.) (1846) additional to the Comet. 

May9. Comm. Henry R. Foote (1845) to 
the Prometheus steam-sloop, 200-horse power, 
commissioned for service on the coast of Africa. 


EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. Robt. Plunket (Archdeacon of 
Killala) to be Dean of Tuam. 

Rev. E. Addenbrooke, Smethwick P.C. Staff. 

Rev. E. Allfree, St. Swithin w. St. Mary Bo- 
thaw R. London. 

Rev. R. Antrem, Slapton P.C. Devon. 

Rev. C. Bailey, Marsk V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. S. M. Barkworth, St. Clement R. Oxford. 

Rev. W. C. emg | Cotheridge P.C. Worc. 

Rev. H. Brooks, St. Mark P.C. Antrobus, 
Cheshire. 

Rev. C. J. Dashwood, Billingford R. Norfolk. 

Rey. Richard Dawes, M.A. Deanery of Heref. 

Rev. H. de Sausmarez, St. Peter R. Northampt. 

Rev. H. Edwards, Wiggenhall St. Germans. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Gilbert Elliot, M.A. Deanery of Bristol. 

Rev. R. Fitz-Gerald, Winslade R. Hants. 

Rey. C. R. Flint, Scothern V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. Gee, V. of Abbot’s Langley, Herts, 
Watford Deanery Rural. 

ae e- W. Gleadowe, Sacrist of Chester Cathe- 

ral. 

Rey. — Gresley, Boston V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. W. Griffiths, Glyn-Corwg P. C. w. Blaéen- 
Gwrach P.C. Glamorganshire. 

Rev. D. Haigh, Buckden V. Hunts. 

Rey. J. Haworth, St. Michael P.C. w. St. Olave 
P.C. Chester. 

Rev. J. Haynes, Galby R. Leicestershire. 

Rey. — Hill, West-Butterwick P.C. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. G. F. Hill, Repps P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. H. Hill, St. Andrew P.C. Bordesley, 
Warwickshire. 

Rey. R. Hole, North Tawton R. Devon. 

Rev. C. E. Hutchinson, Custos of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Chichester. 

Rev. J. K. Jennings, Assist. Minister Trinity 
Chapel, Conduit Street, London. 

Rey. P. Jones, Loughor R. Glamorganshire. 

Rev. 8. Leigh, Hatfield-Peverell V. Essex. 

Rev. W. M‘Call, St. Mary P.C. St. George-in- 
the-East, London. 

Rev. J. Martyn, Frampton V. Dorset. 

Rev. W. H. Massie, Minor Canon of Chester. 

Rey. H. T. May, South Petherwin V. w. 
Trewen, Cornwall. 

Rev. W. Paull, Handley R. Cheshire. 

Rev. H. D. Phelps, Birling V. Kent. 

Rey. C. Pilkington, Canon Residentiary Chi- 
chester Cathedral. 
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Rey. W. E. Rawstorne, Ormskirk V. Lancash. 

Rev. E. Richardson, Market-Stainton, St. 
Michael, D.C. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. W. Spicer, Itchin-Abbas R. Hants. 

Rev. W. J. Upton, Greasborough P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. A. R. Webster (P.C. of Bradninch, De- 
von), Plymtree Deanery Rural. 

Rey. J. ee: Kingsthorpe P.C,. N’p‘n. 

Rev. J. McM. Wilder, Brandiston R. Norfolk. 


To Chaplaincies &c. 


Rev. G. W. Corker, Earl of Romney. 
Rev. N. R. Dennis, Military Prison, Gosport. 
bad ped J. Le Fanu, Four Courts, Marshalsea, 
in. 
as W. Knight, Jun. Secretary, Church Miss. 
iet 


iety. 
Rev. G. Trevor, Church Burgesses, Sheffield. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments, 


J. H. Boardman, M.A. Mathematical Master. 
ship Gr. Sch. Manchester. 

E. J. Chapman, Professorship of Mineralogy, 
University college, London. 
. Goode, M.B. Fellowship (Larry’s), Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge. 

G. V. Ellis, esq. Professorship of Anatomy in 
University college, London. 

J. A. C. Helm, B.A. Ley Fellowship, Jesus 
college, Cambridge. . 

Rev. 8. Lyde, B.A. Ley Fellowship, Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

H. S. Mackarness, Fellowship, King’s college, 
Cambridge. 

Rev. James Pulling, B.D. Fellow, to the Mas- 
tership of Corpus Christi college, Camb. 

Rev. W. Y. Sellar, Tutorship, University of 
Durham. 


BIRTHS. 


March 5. At Raman Droog, Bellary District, 
E.I., Eliza, wife of the Hon. David Arbuth- 
nott, a dau. 

April 10. At Forest-green house, Ockley, 
Surrey, Mrs. Robert Graham Ffarmer, a son. 
——18. At Hertingfordbury, Herts, the wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. Godolphin bayer y a son. 
——21. In Eaton sq. the wife of Capt. the 
Hon. F. Maude, R.N. a son.——23. In Berke- 
ley sq. the wife of J. Martin, esq. M.P. a son 
and heir.——In Chesham st. the wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. C. Grantham Scott, Scots 
Fusilier Guards, a son._-—At the residence of 
the Dowager Viscountess Torrington, the Hon. 
Mrs. Hall, a dau.——24. In Chester sq. the 
wife of A. L. Goddard, esq. M.P. a dau.— At 
Bishop’s Court, co. Kildare, the Countess of 
Clonmell, a son.——At Birmingham, the Lady 
Katharine Balders, a dau.——At Clapham 
common, the wife of J. Humphery, esq. M.P. 
a dau.——25. At Westport house, the Mar- 
chioness of Sligo, a dau.—In Lowndes st. 
the Hon. Mrs. Parsons, a son.——26. In Ar- 
lington st. the Marchioness of Salisbury a dau. 
—27. At Movode Castle, Lady Clanmorris, a 


dau. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, the wife of H. Sholto 
Douglas, esq. late Captain 42nd Royal High- 
landers, a a—at Cyfarthfa Castle, Gla- 
morganshire, the wife of Robert Thompson 
Crawshay, esq. a _dau.——At Elmore court, 
Glouc. the wife of W. V. Guise, esq. a dau. 

May 1. At Caledon house, Ireland, the 
Countess of Caledon, a dau.——At Saltland 
house, Bridgwater, the wife of B. Hammill, 
esq. a son and heir.——2. ‘The Lady Norreys, 
a son.——4. At the Bishop of Rochester’s, 
Eaton pl. Mrs. Jermyn Pratt, a dau.——At 
Hopton, Lady Lacon. a son.——The wife of 
William Wilberforce, esq. jun, a son.——6, In 

12 


Mansfield st. the Hon Mrs. Hall, a son.—— 
At Warley Barracks, Essex, the wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel Leslie, a dau.——7. At Ince Blundell 
hall, Lancashire, the wife of Thomas Weld 
Blundell, esq. a dau.——8,_In Portland place, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. E. B. Wilbra- 
ham, a dau.——At Lampton, near Hounslow, 
the wife of Major Inigo Jones, Prince Albert’s 
Hussars, a dau.——10. At St. John’s wood, 
the wife of Philip Antrobus, esq. Royal Scots 
Greys, a dau.——At Bagshot , Lady Emily 
Seymour a son.——13. At Windlestone hall, 
Durham, Lady Eden, a dau.——At Bowdon, 
near Totnes, the wife of C. A. Bentinck, esq. a 
son.—At Averham Rectory, Notts, the wife 
of the Rev. R. Sutton, a son.——At Shirley, 
Croydon, the wife of Charles Frere, esq. a son. 
——14. At Narford hall, Norfolk, the wife of 
A Fountaine, esq. a dau.——At Ashley park, 
Lady Fletcher, a dau.——16. In Hyde park 
sq. the wife of G. E. Gilbert East, esy. a dan. 
—20. At Binfield, Berks, the wife of Alfred 
Caswall, esq. barrister-at-law, of the Inner 
Temple, a dau.——In Eaton terrace, the Lady 
Caroline King, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 3. At Batavia, John Pryce, esq. of that 
city, and formerly of Calcutta, second son of 
the late David Pryce, esq. Frederiven hall, 
Montgom. to Augusta-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of James Du Puy, esq. 

26. At Umballa, in India, Jonas Travers, 
i 3rd Light Dragoons, eldest son of the late 
Col. Robert Travers, of Timoleayne house, 
Cork, to Rosamond-Shirley-St. Leger, youngest 
a ¥ Major-Gen, Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, 


Feb.7. At Madras, Thos. Davies Lushing- 
ton, esq. of Civil Service, to Mary, second dau. 
of the late Charles May Lushington, esq.—— 
At Jamaica, the Rev. Thomas Robinson, A.M. 
eldest son of the Ven. Archd. Robinson, D.D. 
Master of the Temple, to Frances-Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late W. F. Clement, esq. 

19. At St. Thomas’ mount, Capt. Bladen 
West Black, Assist. Adj.-Gen. of Art. to Eliza- 
beth-Cunninghame, second dau. of Robert 
Montgomerie, esq. of Craighouse, Ayrshire. 

23. At St. Neot’s, the Rev. F. 8. jasden, of 
Potton, Beds, to Julia, only dau. of William 
Islip, esq.——At Calcutta, Douglas T. For- 
syth, esq. Civil Service, youngest son of Thos. 
Forsyth, esq. of Liverpool, to Mary-Alice, third 
dau. of Thomas Hall Plumer, esq. of Canons, 
Edgware. 

ately. At Hulme, Lancashire, John-Walker, 
eldest son of Thomas Cave B. Cave, of Repton 
lodge, esq. grandson of the late Sir Wm. Cave, 
Bart. to Hannah, dau. of Edward Johnson, 
esq. of Full Sutton, Yorkshire. 

arch 1. At Killinchy, co. of Down, Raw- 
son William Rawson, esq. Treasurer and Pay- 
master-Gen. of Mauritius, only surviving son 
of the late Sir William Rawson, to Sophia- 
Maryanne, third dau. of the Hon. and Rey. 
Henry Ward, Rector of Killinchy. 

2. At Frant, John Henry Turner, esq. of 
Horringer hall, Suffolk, to Catherine-Frances, 
—— dau. of William Roper, esq. of Bay- 

am, Sussex. 

5. At Paddington, Matthew-Edward, second 
son of John S. Elliott, esq. of Maida vale, to 
Georgiana-Adela, only dau. of the late George 
Prescott, esq. of Gibraltar. 

6. At Derby, John Wright, esq. to Ann, 
relict of the late Ralph Fox, esq. of Highfield, 
Derby.—At Hull, Hardy Rodinson, esq. of 
Stockport, to Grace, youngest dau. of Charles 
Frost, esq. of Hull.——At phegulpoor, N. In- 
dia, the Ven, John Henry Pratt, M.A. Archd, 
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of Calcutta, to Hannah-Maria, eldest dau. of 
G. F. Brown, esq. Bengal Civil Service, and 
granddau. of the late Rev. David Brown, of 
Calcutta. 

7. At All Souls’ Langham pl. Lord Tulla- 
more, eldest son of the Earl of Charleville, to 
Arabella-Louisa, youngest dau. of the late H. 
Case, esq. of Shenstone Moss, Staffordshire. 
——At Islington, George Cruikshank, esq. to 
Eliza, only dau. of Mrs. Widdison, of Dalby 
terrace, Islington. ——At Liverpool, Frederick- 
William, son of John Howard, esq. of Don- 
caster, to Adah-Rachel-Eliza, only dau. of the 
late Captain O'Farrell, Royal Newfoundland 
Companies, and formerly of the 98th Regt. 
—At Dover, Capt. Leveson Gower, eldest 
son of John Leveson Gower, esq of Bill hill, 
Berkshire, to Harriet-Jane, second dau. of 
Captain Hunter, late of the Dragoons. —~ At 
Paris, the Chevalier Francois de Coucy, of the 
Order of the ‘** Annunciata,’’ Chevalier de St. 
Maurice et de St. Lazare, Officeur au Service 
de S.M. le Roi de Sardaigne. to Sophia-Snow, 
second dau. of the late Charles Short, esq. of 
Woodlands, Hants. 

12. At Edinburgh, Francis Martin Leatham, 
esq. son of the late Col. Leatham, 4th Dragoon 
Guards, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Joseph 
Simpson, esq. of Sibergham, Cumberland. —— 
At Peopleton, the Rev. Hudson Pruen, Curate 
of Churchill and Veopleton, to Faany-Maria, 
only dau. of Fred. Dineley, esq. — At St. 
Marylebone, Ernest Gammell, esq. of Portle- 
then, Scotland, son of the late Lieut.-Gen.Gam- 
mell, to Rosa-Ann, eldest dau. of the late Chas. 
Bertram, esq. of Beaumoutsc. Portland pl. — 
At Hermitage, Thomas Cockerham, esq. of 
Cerne Abbas, Dorset, to Jane, relict of the Rev. 
B. Cooper, late Rector of Lewcombe. —-At 
Umballa, Capt. Henry W. Goodwyn, of 75th 
a to Fanuy, dau. of Capt. Naylor, of 29th 

t 


et. 

13. At St. Marylebone, John-Hedges Mar. 
shall, esq. of Wallingford, to Elizabeth, the 
youngest dau. of the late ‘Thomas de la Garde 
Grissell, esq. of Stockwell, Surrey.——At St. 
Pancras, Lieut. James Athill, Royal Navy, to 
Ellen, dau. of the late George Redhead, esq. 
of the Island of Antigua, formerly Capt. in the 
8d Foot Guards.——At Dublin, ‘Travers Crof- 
ton, esq. 52d Regt. M.N.I. son of the late Duke 
Crofton, esq. of Lakefield, co. Leitrim, to 
Anna-Edwards, eldest dau. of the late James 
Hentierson Singer, esq. M.D. and grand- 
daughter of Paulus Zmilius Singer, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law. 

14. At St. Martin’s-in-the- fields, Henry 
Wood, esq. of Craven st. and Hanger hill, to 
Louisa-Collett, youngest dau. of the late Robt. 
Dalgleish, esq. of the Reddoch, Stirlingshire. 
——Aat Caprington castle, Ayrshire, the Rev. 
William Henry Cooper, only son of the Rev. 
J.M. Cooper, of Deeping St. James’s, Linc. 
Rector of Peckleton, Leicester, to Joanna, 
only dau. of J. S. Cunnitgham, esq. of Ca- 
prington. 

19. At Bayonne, and afterwards, on the 
2ist, at Pau, the Rev. John J. M‘Dermott, late 
British Chapiain at Lyons, to Caroline, young- 
est dau. of the late Philip Barlow, esq. Capt. 
of 22 Regt.—— At Paddington, Capt. William 
F. Drummond Jervois, Royal Eng. eldest son 
of Maj.-Gen. Jervois, of Bath, to Lucy, second 
surviving dau. of the late William Norsworthy, 
esq. of Oxford terrace, Hyde park.——At Be- 
verley, Wm. Richardson Scott, esq. to Theodo- 
sia, only dau. of the late R. Richardson, esq. 
of Meaux abbey, near Beverley. —-At West 
Malling, Thomas-Harvey Lowry, esq. M.D. 
Royal Navy, to Mary-Ann, widow of the late 
George Leopold Perfect, esq. M.D 
Paris, Henry, eldest son of the late Sir Henry 
Webster, to Emilie Louise, relict of Major 
FitzRoy Somerset.—At St. George’s Hano- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIII. 
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ver sq. Joseph Lewis, . Royal Navy, to 
Hearietta-Sarah, dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Yates.——At Clifton, the Rev. Joseph Hyatt, 
of Gloucester, to Emma, be win oy dau. ot the 
late Joseph Waldo, esq. of Bristol. ——At Bom- 
bay, Walter Alexander Leslie, esq. Medical 
Service, Madras, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the late David Morice, esq. . 

20. At Exeter, Geo. C. Black, esq. Writer, 
Wigtown, Scotland, to Ellen, second dau. of 
Thomas Foster Barham, esq. M.D. of Exeter. 
—At Winchmore hill, Middiesex, Thomas 
Pease, esq. of Chapel Allerton hall, in the West 
Riding of Yorksh. to Martha-Lucy, only dau. 
of Heury Aggs, esq. of Bruce grove, Tottenham, 
—At St. Michael’s Pimlico, Lieut.-Col. D.H. 
Considine, to Philadelphia, dau. of the late 
John Gibson, esy. H.M. Vice-Consul at Tumis, 
and relict of Major-Gen. Considine. — At Bel- 
per, Derbyshire, William, eldest son of Wm. 
Edgar, esq of Clapham common, to Eleanor, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Ingle, esq. of Belper. 

21. At Thornton, Bucks, the Rev. John 
Holford Risley, Rector of Akeley, Bucks, and 
Fellow of New college, Oxford, tu Fanny-Elton, 
only child of John Hope, esq. late of Bengal 
Medical Service.——At All Souls’ Langham pl. 
Charles Edward Murray, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, son of the Kev. Edward Murray, and 

randson of the late Lord George Murray, to 

tmily, only child of the late Rev. J. Gustling. 

—At Kennington, Heury Gardiner, esq. of 
the Foxley roid, son of John Bull Gardiner, 
esq. of Kank buildings, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Lett, esq. of Lambeth, and St. 
Peter’s, Thanet.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, the Rev. Charles Wolley, Fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge, to Frances-Lucy, 
eldest dau. of the Kev. Peily Parker, Kector of 
Hawton, Notts.——At Fisherton-Anger, Wm, 
Appleby Ward, esq. RN. of Southsea, Hants, 
to Georgiana, eldest dau. of the Rev. H.G. De 
Starck, Rector of Fisherton-Anger. 

22. At St. George’s Hanover sq. George 
Augustus Clare, esq of Mount st. Grosvevor 
square, to Anne-Stanley, eldest dau. of the 
late Richard Hancock, esq. of Brixton. 

23. At Dublin, J. Camden Goodridge, esq. 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. J. ‘Towell Good- 
ridge, 62nd Regt. to Jane-Amelia, youngest dau. 
of the late John MacHenry, esq. of Penrith, 
New South Wales.——At St. Michael’s Ches- 
ter sq. Pimlico, Robert Bentley, esq. F.L.S. &c. 
surgeon, Professor of Botany to the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, &c. to Mari- 
anne, youngest dau. of the late James Hunt, 
esq.——At Paddington, Charles S. A. Thellus- 
son, esq. late Capt of the 12th Royal Lancers, 
to Georgiana, youngest dau. of William Theo. 
bald, esq. of Cambridge sq. London.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Henry Harran, esy. of 
Grand parade, and of Old Steine, Brighton, to 
Georgiana, relict of Sidney Walsingham Ben- 
nett, esq. At Edinburgh, James Suthe: land 
Mackintosh, esq. M.D. of Wilton pl. Belgrave 
square, London, to Catherine-Suttie, youngest 
dan. of the late William Gordon, esq. of Camp- 
helton, co. of Kirkcudbright, N.B.——At Cam- 
berwell, David, eldest son of the late Colin 
Ritchie, esq. 10th West India Regt. to Emma, 
dau. of the iate Andrew Clark, esq. of the Bear 
garden, Southwark, and Camberwell, Surrey. 
—-At St. Pancras, John Coulston Heacock, 
esq. Dublin, second son of the late H. C. Hea- 
cock, esq. to Matilda-Louisa, third dau. of 
F. E. Blatspiel, esq. of Doughty st. 

25. At Content house, Ayr, David Steven- 
son, esq. of the Middle ‘Temple, and Rio de 
Janeiro (only son of the late David Stevenson, 
esq ), to Margaret, eldest dau. of Geo. Bush- 
man, esq. of the Queen’s Bays.——At St, Leo- 
nard’s, George C. Black, esq. of Wigton, N.B. 
to Ellen, second dau. of Dr. Barham, of Exeter. 

26. At neues i Devon, John Cook, 
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esq. of Kentish town, to Lucy-Emma, fifth and 
younsest dau. of the Rev. Wilton Litchfield 

tockdale, formerly Assistant Military Secre- 
tary, East India House. 

28. At St. James’s Curtain road, William 
Roscoe, esq. solicitor, fourth son of James 
Roscoe, esq. of Knutsford, Cheshire, to Mary- 
Ann, only surviving dau. of the late John 
Watson, esq. solicitor.——At Great Bowden, 
Cornelius, son of John Nichols, -*. Spa gar- 
dens, Leicester, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Mr. James Clark. ; 

30. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Daniel 
Elliott Hedger, esq. of Lioyil sq. younger son 
of George Hedger, esq. of Russell sq. to Emma, 
yweogest dau. of Samuel Linford, esq. of the 

andsworth road.—— At St. Mary Lambeth, 
William Frederick Whitmore, esq. of Kenning- 
ton, to Ann, rélict of the late Rev. Isaac Hit- 
chen, M.A. Head Master of the Collegiate 
School, Glasgow. 

Aprii2. At All Saints’ St. John’s wood, the 
Rev. Charles Feral Tarver, M.A. Fellow of 
King’s college, Cambridge, to Sara, second 
dau. of Charles Knight, esq. St. John’s wood, 
——At Pembury, the Rev. John Beauvoir 
Dalison, M.A. second son of Maximilian D. D. 
Dalison, esq. of Hamptons, Kent, to Harriet- 
Augusta, third dau. of the late Capt. Charles 
Shaw, R.N.——At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Henry 
Fox Bristowe, esq. to Selina, only dau. of the 
late Hon. Orlando Bridgeman. —— At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
Head Master of Harrow School, to Catherine- 
Maria, youngest dau. of Edward Stanley, D.D. 
late Lord re | of Norwich.—At Bedford, 
Frederick Stanley Carpenter, esq. Assistant 
Commissary-General, only son of Capt. Car- 
penter, of Hawke house, Sunbury, Middlesex, 
and nephew of Lord Stanley of Alderley, to 
Emily, second dau. of Thomas Barnard, esq. 
of Bedford.——At Edinburgh, John-Vander- 
stegen, only son of John Drake, esq. of Ley- 
tonstone, Essex, to Margaret, only dau. of the 
late E. Ramsay, esy. of Alloa.x——At Padding- 
ton, John, second son of the late Thomas 
Smith, esq. of Uxbridge, banker, to Frances- 
Mary, second dau. of the late Thomas White, 
esq. E.I. Civil Service ——At Paddington, the 
Rev. James Jsaacson, of Elvedon rectory, to 
Rebecca, only surviving dau. of the late Mr. 
Austen, of Newbury.——At Paddington, Eben 
Kay, esq. M.A. barrister-at-law, to Mary- 
Valence, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
French, D.D. Master of Jesus college, Camb. 
and Canon of Ely.——At Blunvham, Beds, the 
Rev. Jacob H. Brooke Mountain, D.D. Rector 
of Blunham, eldest son of the first Lord Bishop 
of Quebec, to Frances-Margaretta, widow of 
Frederic Polhill, a" of Howbury hall.— At 
Brighton, Philip Kirkman, esq. of Guilford 
street, Russell sq. to Frederica, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Webb Le » late Prin- 
ope of the East India college.—— At Bourton, 

arw. Thomas Henry Potts, esq. of Kings- 
wood lodge, Croydon, to Emma, dau.of Henry 
Phillips, esq. of Bourton house.——At Thorn- 
ton-le-street, Yorkshire, Lord Greenock, eldest 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Earl Cathcart, K.C.B. to 
Miss Crompton, of Wood-end, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Samuel Crompton, Bart.——At St, 
Andrew’s Holborn, John M. Hoffmeister, esq. 
R.N. to Elizabeth, dau. of the late Major Alex. 
Stewart, 3lst Regt.—_—At Wymondham, the 
Rev. W. H. R. Brickman, Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, Macclesfield, to Mary-Ann-Ellen, se- 
cond dau. of W. R. Cann, esq. of Cavick house. 

8. At Leeds, John Deakin Heaton, M.D. 
to Fanny, younger dau. of John Heaton, esq. 
—At St. yg he Hanover sq. Wm. Baliol 
Breit, esq. of King’s Bench walk, Temple, 
second son of the Rev. J. G. Brett, Incum- 
bent of Hanover church, Regent st. to Euge- 
nie, dau. of the late Louis Mayer, esq. and of 
Mrs, Colonel Gurwood of Lowndes sq.——At 
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St. George’s Bloomsbury, W. B. Long, esq. to 
Maria-Eliza, second dau. of the late Dr. Arthur 
ed Aad St. George’s Bloomsbury, Wm. 
Blazland, esq. late of Faversham, to Mary- 
Ann E. Benham, dau. of E. Benham, esq. of 
Great Coram st. and Uxbridge. —-At Bromp- 
ton, Robert-Hunt, second son of the late Rev. 
Charles Holdsworth, Vicar of Stokenham, De- 
von, to Louisa-Beata, third dau. of the late 
G. E. Bower, esq. of the Ordnance, Tower.—— 
At Brighton, W. T. Griffiths, R.N. son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Charles Griffiths, to Anne- 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rey. Edwd. 
Richards, of Epsom.——At All Souls’ Langham 
place, Richard Marsh Cubdison, youngest son 
of the late Capt. Cubison, R.N. to Charlotte- 
Louise, youngest dau. of the late James Jolfs, 
esy. of Hungerford, and niece of Rear-Adm. 
Broton.—At Askam Bryan, the Rey. John 
Blomefield, third son of Sir Thos. W. Blome- 
field, Bart. of Egremont lodge, Brighton, to 
Sophia-Elizabeth, second dau. of the Rey. J. 
D’Arcy Preston, of Askam Bryan, Yorksh.— 
At Chelsea, Peter Jay, esq. third son of the 
late Dr. John Jay, to Emily-Sarah, second dau. 
of the late Robert Taylor, esq. of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.—— At Winsham, Somerset, the Rev. 
Robert Seppings Beloe, Vicar of All Saints, 
Lynn Regis, to Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of the 
Rev. George Ware, Vicar of Winsham.——At 
Launceston, John Beavis Bignell, M.D. of 
Barnstaple, to Sarah-Ann, widow of the Rev. 
C. H. Lethbridge, of St. Stephen’s. 

4. At Paddington, Thomas Stebbing, esq. 
of the Lewisham road, to Susan, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. W. J. French, Rector of Vange, 
Essex.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Capt. 
James Gardner, late of 53d Regt. to Frances- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Nathaniel Wathen, esq. 
of Gordon-sq.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Thomas Payne James, esq. of Wood st. Cheap- 
side, to Mary Hillyar Young, youngest dau. of 
Wm. Parr Pope, esq. of Exeter, and niece of 
the late Adm. Sir James Hillyar.——At Chel- 
tenham, the Rev. Henry Bond, Vicar of South 
Petherton, Somerset, to Editha-Augusta-Mary, 
only dau. of the late Hon. Henry Pomeroy. 
— At. Whiteparish, Wiltshire, Lieut.-Col. 
Lawrence, of the Rifle Brigade, to Eliza, only 
surviving dau. of the late Walter Murray, esq. 
— At Liverpool, William, eldest son of W. H. 
Sheppard, esq. of Keyford house, Frome, to 
Amelia-Lynes, third dau. of H. Scrivenor, esq. 
——At Uplyme, Devon, William Speke, jun. 
esq. eldest son of William Speke, esq. of 
Jordans, Som. to Eliza-Ann, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. C. W. Ethelston.——At Leckhampton, 
Glouc. Major W. T. Savary, Bengal Service, 
to Mary-Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the 
late Allen Dalzell, esy. of Barbados. —— At 
Milbrook, Hants, the Rev. Lewis Macuaugh- 
ten Humbert, M.A. Curate of St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, to Ann, eldest dau. of Henry J. H. 
Parker, esq.—At Eltham, Kent, Isaac John 
Innes Pocock, esq. barrister-at-law, only son 
of the late Isaac Pocock, esq. of Ray lodge, 
Maidenhead, to Anna-Louisa, second dau. of 
the late Benj. Currey, esq.——At Pitfour cas- 
tle, Perthsbire, Rober John Milliken Napier, 
ore eldest son of Sir W. M. Napier, Bart. of 
Milliken and Napier, N.B. to Anne-Salisbury- 
Meliora, only dau. of J. L. Adlercron, esq. of 
Moyglare, Meath. 

5. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Thomas, 
Winslow, Bucks, to ee only 
surviving child of the late P. C, Baird, esq. 
M.D. Bombay Service. 

6. At St. James’s Westminster, William 
Surtees Cook, Capt. Unatt. second son of the 
late Col. Cook, 28th Dragoons, to Henrietta, 
second dau. of E. M. Barrett, esq. Wimpole st. 
——At Eltham, Kent, Arthur Currey, esq. of 
Millwood, near Ulverston, to Catharine-Eliza- 
beth, dau. of R. J. Saunders, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Rosert TorrenHAm, Lorp 
BisHor or CLoGHER, 

April 28. After a painful illness, in his 
77th year, the Right Rev. Lord Robert 
Ponsonby Tottenham, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Clogher, uncle to the Marquess of Ely. 

His Lordship was born on the 5th Sept. 
1773, the second son of Charles first Mar- 
quess of Ely, K.P. by Jane, eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Robert Myhill, esq. Suc- 
ceeding to a considerable portion of the 
estates of the Tottenham family (from 
which he was paternally descended), he 
did not with his elder brother use the 
name of Loftus, though he bore it when 
he took his doctor’s degree in 1805. 

He was educated at Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, where he received the degree of M.A, 
Jan. 14,1797; and that of D.D. by diploma 
Jan. 18, 1805. 

He was consecrated Bishop of Killaloe 
in 1804, translated to the diocese of Leigh- 
lin and Ferns in 1820, and to that of 
Clogher in 1822. He was the senior 
Bishop of the Irish bench. 

His Lordship married May 21, 1807, 
the Hon. Alicia Maude, sixth daughter of 
Cornwallis first Viscount Hawarden; and 
by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue ten sons and one daughter: 1. Capt. 
Charles John Tottenham, of the 2d Life 
Guards, who married in 1839 his cousin, 
the Hon. Isabella Maude, eldest daughter 
of the present Viscount Hawarden, and 
has issue; 2. The Rev. Robert Loftus 
Tottenham, Rector of Donaghmoine, who 
married in 1833 Anne-Dorothea, eldest 
daughter of Wm. Anketel, esq. ef Anketel’s 
Grove, co. Monaghan, and has issue ; 3. 
Cornwallis Tottenham, esq. in the Hon. 
East India Company’s Civil Service; 4. 
Ponsonby Tottenham, esq. Barrister-at- 
law; 5. William, Lieut. R.N. who died 
Aug. 14, 1847; 6. Ashley, in the East 
India Company’s Native Cavalry ; 7. the 
Rev. Henry Tottenham, Rector of Agha- 
bog; 8. Richard; 9. Isabella, married 
in 1844 to George Archibald Hamilton 
Gun Cunningham, esq. jun. of Mount 
Kennedy, co. Wicklow; 10. John-Fran- 
cis, Lieut. RN.; and 11. George. 

The diocese of Clogher is the last of 
the ten abolished by the Church Tem- 
poralities Act. Its revenues, which amount 
to about 12,000/. per year, go to the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners ; and the dio- 
cese will be added to the diocese of the 
Primate, which will henceforward extend 
from Ballyshannon, on the west coast, 
across to the neighbourhood of Newry, 
and down to Drogheda, embracing the 


counties of Fermanagh, Tyrone, Armagh, 
Monaghan, and Louth. 





Sir Joun Epwarps, Bart. 

April19. At the seat of his son-in- 
law, Viscount Seaham, Brynypys, Flint- 
shire, aged 80, Sir John Edwards, of 
Greenfields, Machynlleth, Montgomery- 
shire, Lieut.-Colonel of the Volunteers 
and Local Militia of the Western division 
of that county. 

He was the son of the late John Ed- 
wards, esq. of Greenfields, by the daughter 
and heir of Richard Owen, esq. of Garth, 
in the same county. He was a member 
of Queen’s college, Oxford. 

At the general election in 1832 he was 
a candidate for the Montgomery district 
of boroughs; 321 votes were recorded in 
his favour, and 325 in favour of David 
Pugh, esq. who was consequently re- 
turned: but, Major Pugh having been 
unseated on petition, in April 1833 Col. 
Edwards was elected, defeating Panton 
Corbett, esq. the Conservative candidate, 
by 331 votes to 321. In 1835 Colonel 
Edwards was re-chosen without opposi- 
tion ; in 1837 he defeated Mr, Corbett by 
472 votes to 443; but in 1841 he was 
ousted by the Hon. H. Cholmondeley, 
who polled 464 votes to his 437. 

Sir John Edwards had been created a 
Baronet by patent dated 1838. 

He was twice married, first, Jan. 28, 
1792, to Catharine, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of Colonel Thomas Browne, of 
Millington Hall, co. Montgomery; she 
died Jan. 21, 1821: and secondly, Dec. 7, 
1825, to Harriet, daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Johnson, Prebendary of Wells, 
(by Mary, daughter of Dr. Willes, arch- 
deacon of Wells,) and widow of John 
Owen Herbert, esq. of Dolvorgan. By 
the former lady he had no issue; and by 
the latter an only daughter, Mary-Cor- 
nelia, married in 1846 to Lord Viscount 
Seaham. The baronetcy has _ conse- 
quently become extinct. 

Vicre-Apm. Hon. D. H. Mackay. 

March 26. At his apartments in the 
Albany, (suddenly, whilst at breakfast), 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Donald Hugh 
Mackay, brother to Lord Reay. 

He was born Dec. 31, 1780, the second 
surviving sun of the Hon. George Mackay, 
of Skibo, M.P. for the county of Suther- 
land, and afterwards Master of the Mint 
of Scotland, by Anne, third daughter of 
Eric Sutherland, (only son of the attainted 
Lord Daffus,) who was at first a captain in 
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the British, then a flag-officer in the Rus- 
sian, navy. He entered the Royal Naval 
Academy in Jan. 1792; and embarked in 
Oct. 1794, as midshipman on board the 
Deedalus 32, Capt. Thomas Williams ; on 
accompanying whom into the Unicorn of 
38 guns he assisted at the capture of the 
Dutch brig of war Comet, of 18 guns, as 
also, after a severe action, of the French 
frigate La Tribune, of 44 guns and 339 
men, 37 of whom were killed and 15 
wounded, with impunity to the British. 
After an active service of more than 18 
months with Sir Richard Strachan in the 
Melampus and Diamond frigates, on the 
home station, he was made Lieutenant, 
March 27, 1798, into the Ariadne 20, Capt. 
James Bradley, in which ship he accom- 
panied an expedition under Sir Home Pop- 
bam, having for its object the destruction 
of the lock and sluice-gates of the Bruges 
canal. In the Isis 50, the flag-ship of the 
late Sir Andrew Mitchell, he witnessed the 
fall of the Helder fortress, and the sur- 
render of the Texel squadron, and com- 
manded a tender at the capture of four 
Dutch gun-vessels, forming part of the 
flotilla collected for the protection of Am- 
sterdam. He was advanced to the rank of 
Commander April 29, 1806, and had after- 
wards the command of the Druid frigate, 
on the coast ot Ireland ; for three months 
of the Inflexible 64. fitting for Halifax ; of 
the Volage 26, Malacca 42, and Minden 
74, all on the East India station, whence 
he returned about April, 1816; and Nov. 
7, 1831, of the Revenge 78, which ship, 
after having been intermediately attached 
to the force off Lisbon, was put out of com- 
mission in the early part of 1834. He was 
actively employed, under the orders of Sir 
Samuel Hood, in the Eastern Archipelago 
and China seas, where his duties were of a 
very arduous character. In the Malacca 
he co-operated with a squadron under 
Captain George Sayer, in a serious attack 
made in June 1813, upon the piratical 
settlement of Sambas, in the island of 
Borneo. He attained flag rank June 28, 
1438, and became a Vice- Admiral in 1849. 
His last appointment was the command at 
Cork, from which he retired in June last. 
Together with his brother, the present 
Lord Reay, and their two sisters, he was 
raised to the rank of the younger son of a 
Baron in 1835. Tle was unmarried. 





Lr.-Gew. Sir Jas. Baruurst, K.C.B. 
April 13. At Kibworth rectory, Lei- 
cestershire, in his 68th year, Lieut.- 
General Sir James Bathurst, K.C.B. Go- 
-vernor of Berwick. 
He was the second son of the late Right 
Rev. Henry Bathurst, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, by Grace, daughter of the 


Very Rev. Charles Coote, Dean of Kilfe- 
nora, and sister to Charles-Henry Lord 
Castlecoote and to General Sir Eyre 
Coote, K.B. 

He entered the army in May 1794 as 
Ensign in the 70th Foot. He served at 
Gibraltar and in the West Indies ; and at 
the capture of Surinam, on the coast of 
South America, was Aide-de-Camp to Sir 
Thomas Trigge. During the whole of the 
campaign of 1801, as Captain of the 54th 
Foot, Capt. Bathurst served in Ezypt, 
and was present in the action at the land- 
ing, as well as in the various actions to 
the east and west of Alexandria, as also at 
the siege of Marabout. On the Ist Oct. 
1803. he was appointed to a Majority in 
the 60th Foot. In 1804 he went to Han- 
over on the staff of Lord Cathcart, and on 
the 10th Oct. 1805, was appointed to the 
staff of the King’s German Legion, as 
Military Commissary, with the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel. In 1807 he served with 
the Russian army, and was present at the 
actions fought for the relief of Dantzic, 
as well as in those of Lomitten, Deppen, 
Gutstadt, Heilsberg, and Friedland. Sub- 
sequently he served at Rugen and at the 
siege of Copenhagen in that year. 

In 1808 he accompanied Sir Brent 
Spencer’s secret expedition to the coast of 
Spain. In 1808 and 1809 he served with 
the army in Portugal as Assistant Quarter- 
master-general and as military secretary 
to the Duke of Wellington. He was pre- 
sent in the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, Co- 
runna,.Talavera, and Busaco, for which 
battles he had received a gold cross. He 
was present also at the passage of Douro, 
He received the brevet of Colonel in 1813, 
the rank of Major-General in 1819, and 
that of Lieut.-General in 1837. He was 
made a Companion of the Bath in 1415, 
and a Knight Commander in 1833. In 
1833 he was appointed Governor of Ber- 
wick. This appointment was of the annual 
value of 568/. and will not be filled up. 

Sir James Bathurst married Jan. 16, 
1815, Lady Caroline Stuart, eldest daugh- 
ter of Andrew-Thomas first Earl of Cas- 
tle-Stuart ; and that lady survives him. 
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Gen. Sir Ancu1BALDGALLoway,K.C.B. 

April 6. In Upper Harley-street, aged 
70, General Sir Archibald Galloway, 
K.C.B. of the Bengal army, Chairman of 
the Hon. East India Company. 

He was the son of Mr. James Galloway, 
of Perth. He was nominated a cadet in 
1799, and appointed to the 58th Native In- 
fantry, of which he became the Colonel in 
1836. He served the Hon. Company in 
India for 35 years: and during that long 
period, besides actions in the field, he 
was present at six sieges and seven storms, 
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in four of which he was closely engaged. 
He was present at the siege of Delhi, and 
was one of the handful of men to whom is 
due the remarkable defence of that city, 
when besieged by an army of 70,000 men, 
and 130 pieces of cannon—a contest 
characterized by a modern historian, as 
one “almost without a parallel in military 
history.”” He was also present at the 
siege of Bhurtpore, by Lord Lake, und 
commanded a corps, the most distinguish- 
ed in the army for the hard and hazardous 
service it had to perform,—the corps of 
sappers. Being exposed incessantly to 
the fire of the enemy, and at the head of 
every storm, and of every dangerous ser- 
vice at this siege, all its officers, and most 
of its men, were either killed or wounded. 
Capt. Galloway commanded this corps 
during the whole of that memorable siege, 
in which the army lost 120 officers, and 
nearly 4,000 men ; and he had the honour 
of leading it, at the head of the fo:lorn- 
hope, on two of those sanguinary assaults, 
in the latter of which he was desperately 
wounded. 

Having shared in the hardest service a 
soldier can encounter, he long held im- 
portant and responsible offices on the staff. 
For several years he filled a principal place 
in the highest department of the military 
branch of the service, under the Supreme 
Government of India; his official duty 
comprehending the control of the ordnance, 
of the equipment of the army, of its 
military supplies, and of the department 
of public works, both military and civil, 
thus embracing practically a thorough in- 
vestigation of the most important sources 
of public expenditure, and imposing on 
him the duty of regulating the construc- 
tion of the great public works carried on 
for the general improvement of thecountry. 
Lord William Bentinck, when Governor- 
General, nominated him to be one of the 
members of the Military Board under its 
new constitution; and, having proved 
himself a most active and efficient member 
thereof, he received, on his departure from 
India, an expression of the high approba- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council. 

Col. Galloway’s services were honoured 
with public approbation, by Commanders- 
in-chief in India, on nine different occa- 
sions, ynd by the Supreme Government of 
India, or the Court of Directors and su- 
perior authorities in England, on upwards 
of thirty occasions—the former twenty- 
one, and the latter eleven times. 

Sir Archibald Galloway was not less 
successful as an author. He wrote a 
Commentary on the Moohummuddan Law, 
which received the approbation of the 
Supreme Government, Another on the 
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Law, Constitution, and Government of 
India, in which he contributed essentially 
to the developement of many important 
questions relative to the laws, the financial 
resources, and the government of that 
country, whilst, by his writings on military 
subjects, he usefully promoted the interests 
of the State. 

His work on Sieges in India, at the re- 
commendation of the late General Mudge 
of the Royal Engineers, was reprinted by 
the Court of Directors, and used at their 
Military College. It was likewise, by the 
orders of the Marquess of Hastings, when 
Governor-General, distributed to the army 
for general instruction. This work, an- 
terior to, but like that of Colonel Jones on 
Sieges in Spain, was the first to point out 
the defective system which then prevailed, 
and to suggest improvements which were 
successfully effected. Of his Treatise on 
the Manufacture of Gunpowder, the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, then Governor-General, 
declared, ‘‘ It abounds with information 
extremely interesting togovernment. The 
great pains and attention bestowed on the 
preparation of this work is marked 
throughout its pages; and the manner in 
which it has been executed is considered 
highly creditable to Captain Galloway, 
who, his Lordship in Council is happy to 
remark, has evinced, in every duty in 
which he has been employed, a zeal, talent, 
and ability, highly deserving of public ac- 
knowledgment.”’ 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath in the year 1838 and a Knight Com- 
mander in 1848. 

He was elected a Director of the East 
India Company in 1846, and had officiated 
as Chairman during the past year. In 
that capacity he presided at the banquet 
given by the Directors to Lord Gough a 
few days before his death. His year of 
office would have expired four days after 
that of his decease. 

From among the many testimonials. of 
men high in office in India, which were 
published when Sir Archibald was  candi- 
date for the directorship, we select the 
following, written by the Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, who was many years Secretary 
to the Government of India: ‘‘ I shall be 
most happy to do every thing I can to 
promote your views, and in doing so I 
shall feel that, while I gratify the inclina- 
tion of personal regard, I at the same time 
discharge an imperative duty. Whether 
we look to our own interests, or honour, 
or to the more important object of secur- 
ing a just attention to the national interests 
of India, and of England (properly under- 
stood they are identical), we must eagerly 
seek to enlist you in the executive body 


‘ 





at this crisis, rejoicing in the opportunity 
of adding to it so much knowledge, com- 
bined with so much of that, without which 
no knowledge or talent can avail in a 
public man—industry, perseverance, and 
integrity. The peculiar anxiety with which 
I look to the financial concerns of India, 
and I need not say how extensively they 
involve the happiness of the people, makes 
me regard your early success as a matter 
of urgent importance; because, of all the 
men I can think of, as actual or probable 
candidates, there is not one to whom I 
should not decidedly prefer you, on the 
score of qualification, to promote all the 
interests of all parts of that vast empire.’’ 

Sir Archibald Galloway married Miss 
Campbell, and has left issue three sons, 
Archibald-Stewart, Lieut. E. 1. C.S. ; 
William, in the civil service ; and Arthur; 
and six daughters, all unmarried. 





GENERAL CHARLES CRAVEN. 

March 22. At Walsall, Staffordshire, 
aged 80, General Charles Craven, of Rich- 
ardstown, co. Louth, a justice of the peace 
for the co. of Wexford. 

He was born Dec. 15, 1769, the eldest 
surviving son of Charles Craven, esq. Major 
in the army, by Eleanor, daughter and co- 
heir of Thomas Cooley, esq. of Dublin, 
M.P. for Gorey, by Sarah, daughter of 
Abel Ram, esq. of Ramsfort, co. Wexford. 

Having taken his B.A. degree at Trinity 
college, Dublin, he entered the army as 
Ensign in the 27th (Inniskillen) regiment 
in 1790; from which he purchased into 
the 5th dragoon guards, May 20, 1794 ; 
and he attained his Majority in that corps, 
May 17, 1796. He served in every action 
the regiment was engaged in, under the 
Duke of York, in France and Flanders, in 
1794 and 1795; and, after the retreat 
through Holland into Germany, he re- 
mained in the latter country under the 
command of Lieut.-General Sir David 
Dundas, and returned with the cavalry to 
England in 1796. He afterwards joined 
the Loyal Irish Fencible Infantry, with 
which he served subsequently in Ireland 
and Jersey, and was placed on half-pay of 
that corps in 1802. He attained the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel, by brevet, in April 1802; 
that of Colonel in 1811, Major-General in 
1814, Lieut.-General in 1830, and the full 
rank of General in 1846. 

General Craven married in 1798 Alice, 
daughter of John Randall, esq. and has 
left surviving issue, Charles-Cooley, late 
Captain 72d Highlaners, who has mar- 
ried Augusta, youngest daughter of the 
late Colonel George Dacre, of Marwell, 
Hampshire, and has issue. 
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Rear-ApMIRAL HILts. 

April 4. At his residence, Ashen Hall, 
Suffolk, in his 73d year, George Hills, esq. 
a retired Rear-Admiral. 

Admiral Hills was born 8th Nov. 1777, 
and was the only surviving son of Lieut. 
Wm. Hills, R.N. of Buckland, Kent, who 
perished when in command of H.M. cut- 
ter Sprightly, bringing home valuable 
prizes in a heavy gale of wind. He was 
grandson of the late Admiral John Bar- 
ker, and nephew 6f Captain John Hills, 
R.N. who lost his life from yellow fever 
at Jamaica, in 1794, while commanding 
the Hermione 32. 

- He entered the navy, 13th June, 1792, 
on board the Bull-dog 16, under the late 
Sir Geo. Hope, and served in the Medi- 
terranean with him. In Aug. 1793 he 
entered the L’Eclair, and was at the occu- 
pation of Toulon. In 1798 he was with 
Lord Hugh Seymour, in the Leviathan 
74. He assisted in the expedition of 1800 
to Ferrol, and was employed in the con- 
veyance of royal and diplomatic person- 
ages. He contributed to the-capture of 
three privateers, and was present at the 
taking of the French 36-gun frigate La 
Dédaigneuse, and national corvette La 
Général Brune, of 14 guns, in 1801. He 
fought in the boats of a squadron at the 
cutting out, close to the batteries in Vigo 
Bay, of La Guépe privateer of 18 guns; 
was in the Dryad in 1806-7, and for six 
weeks employed, in company with H.M.S. 
Diana, in a fruitless quest of two French 
frigates among the ice-bergs on the coast 
of Greenland and in Davis’s Straits. He 
was ultimately advanced in 1808 to the 
command of the Columbine sloop on the 
North American station; was made Post- 
Captain, June 7, 1814; was Inspecting 
Commander of the Preventive Guard, Dec. 
1820 to Nov. 1825; and accepted the 
rank of a retired Rear-Admiral, 1849. He 
had received a medal for his services. 

He married, March 10, 1815, Diana, 
third daughter of the late Thomas Ham- 
mersley, esq. by whom he has left eight 
children.—Byrne’s R. Naval Biog. 

CoLonet Weare, K.H. 

March 27. Athis residence, Hampton 
Bishop, Herefordshire, (having a short 
time previously retired from tbe staff ap- 
pointment of Commandant of the Pro- 
visional Battalion, Chatham,) Colonel 
Thomas Weare, K.H. 

This distinguished officer was the only 
son of the Rev, Thomas Weare, M.A. of 
Jesus College, Oxford, who resided for 
many years at and was a distinguished 
preacher in that University, and the re- 
presentative of a family who had lived at 
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Giddis Court, and Mannox, near Good- 
rich, in the county of Hereford, from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, until the com- 
mencement of the present century. 

He entered the army on the 14th Sept. 
1804, as an Ensign in the 35th Reg. of 
Foot. His first services were with the 
combined Russian and British expedition 
in 1805, in the south of Italy, though he 
unfortunately missed the battle of Maida 
by being detached on duty. 
he followed his regiment, which formed 
part of General Fraser’s force, on the ex- 
pedition to Egypt, against the Turks. 
His regiment, with other troops, was sent 
against Rosetta, under Generali Stewart 
and Colonel Oswald. The siege of that 
town ensued, but without success. The 
Lieutenant shared in all the dangers of the 
occasion, and when on advanced picquet, 
Captain Jodrell of his regiment being sent 
to recall the party, he saw his friend 
stricken from his horse immediately after 
the delivery of the message, and had the 
sad task to perform of raising him from 
the ground, mortally wounded.* He was 
present also at the capture of guns and 
camels on the right bank of the Nile, and 
was soon afterwards detached with some 
men to take charge of the tower of Aber- 
mandur, commanding the navigation of 
the river. Meanwile the disaster of El 
Hamed occurred, and the retreat from be- 
fore Rosetta followed, during which the 
Lieutenant was struck down by a musket 
shot, but fortunately not wounded, whilst 
his regiment had lost since operations 
commenced five officers killed and six 
wounded. 

Lieutenant Weare next served at the 
reduction of the islands Ischia and Pro- 
cida, in 1809; and at the taking of the 
Ionian Islands in that year and the follow- 
ing. At the siege of the castle of St. 
Maura, being an outlying picquet, he so 
skilfully strengthened his post, by forming 
aregular redoubt on a small scale, that 
the Commanding Engineer Officer obtain- 
ed, by request, his services during the re- 
mainder of the siege, as an acting engineer 
officer: and after the fall of the place, he 
was appointed Extra Aide-de-camp to 
Brigadier-General Oswald, who from that 
time ever remained one of his firmest 


* Captain Thomas “Marsden Jodrell, 
35th Reg. killed before Rosetta, had been 
a student of Christ Church, Oxford. His 
brother students of the college erected a 
monument to his memory in the nave of 
Oxford Cathedral. He was much beloved 
by all who knew him, and was highly es- 
teemed by the then Dean of Christ Church, 
Dr. Cyril Jackson. 
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friends. In Sept. 1812, Captain Weare 
landed at Lisbon as sole Aide-de-camp to 
General Oswald, and towards the close of 
October they joined the main army at the 
very commencement of the retreat from 
Burgos, when the General was appointed 
to the command of the 5th Division. On 
the 25th the severe affair of Villa Meriel 
occurred, when the 5th Division success- 
fully maintained their ground against 
three divisions of the French army. And 
here the evidence ofthe General’s Aide- 
de-camp may be fairly received in part 
settlement of a question with regard to 
which the great military historian Napier 
seems to be in error. The historian 
states that General Oswald mismanaged 
the conduct of affairs on that day, by neg- 
lecting the advantages of a dry canal, and 
insufficiently occupying the village. On 
that volume of the history appearing in 
1840, General Sir John Oswald wrote to 
his former Aide-de-camp, who had not 
then seen the misstatement in question, 
and asked him for a sketch of what he 
recollected as to the details of that day’s 
proceedings, but not mentioning the rea- 
son for his application. The result was a 
perfect agreement on the part of the 
General and his Aide-de-camp, in their 
separately compiled accounts, and from 
this evidence, a correction of the mis- 
statement was inserted by the historian 
in the succeeding volume of his work. 
To briefly advert to the points in con- 
troversy, it may be said, that the canal 
and village were occupied, and suffi- 
ciently ; and that, as Lord Wellington 
himself was present, and by his silence 
acquiesced in all the arrangements of 
his General of Division, sufficient proof 
was given that he considered those ar- 
rangements to be judicious. Much de- 
pended, on that occasion, on the explosion 
of a mine to destroy the bridge, towards 
which the French were hastening in over- 
whelming numbers. The Commander-in- 
Chief, General Oswald, with his Aide-de- 
Camp, Captain Weare, and other officers, 
were in the adjoining street amidst the 
troops, most anxiously expecting the ex- 
plosion. The minutes seemed hours. At 
length Lord Wellington, after repeated 
questions to the engineer officer as to the 
exact moment when the mine ought to 
explode, broke silence with the exclama- 
tion, ‘‘ Oswald, get your bayonets ready,” 
—the only interference on the occasion 
on the part of the chief in command. 
Luckily, however, the timely destruction 
of the bridge prevented the crossing of 
the French, and they were eventually 
driven back, though three times the num- 
ber of the 5th division, to which singly - 
they were opposed, but at an expense to 
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that division of no less than 56 officers in 
killed and wounded. 

Captain Weare shared in all the re- 
maining dangers and the glory of that 
memorable and honourable retreat, and 
the next year, 1813, he was again in the 
field at the side of his revered friend and 
general. He was present at the affair of 
Osma, and, on the 21st June, the decisive 
day of Vittoria, he was engaged with his 
general at the head of the 5th division, 
which formed part of Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham’s (Lord Lynedoch’s) force. They 
were detached to the extreme left of the 
British position, to turn the French right, 
and thus secure possession of the direct 
line of retreat to France. He was witness 
to, anda sharer in the terrible struggles at 
the bridges of Abechucho and Gamara 
Mayor, which were taken and re-taken 
‘by each party several times, until the 
close of the day beheld the complete rout 
of the French, and the destruction of 
King Joseph's last hopes. 

For his services on that day Captain 
Weare was promoted to the brevet rank 
of Major. In July, he followed his Gen- 
eral, who was entrusted with the conduct 
of the siege of St. Sebastian. He was 
engaged in both the memorable assaults 
of that fortress, and throughout the whole 
siege, and when the commanding engi- 
neer officer, Colonel Fletcher, was killed 
in the trenches, he caught the falling body 
of that distinguished officer in his arms. 
On the breach he was the means of saving 
the life of a French officer, who was at- 
tacked by two British soldiers, though 
nearly at the expense of his own, for one of 
his countrymen, deprived of the prospect 
of plunder, turned upon his officer with his 
bayonet. The fall of St. Sebastian left 
the 5th division at liberty, and the next 
battle-field on which Major Weare was 
engaged was that of the Nivelle, in the 
November of that memorable year, and 
soon after he bore a part in some of the 
affairs in front of Bidart, on the Bayonne 
road. With these his active services in 
the field terminated. 

He subsequently served with his regi- 
ment, always the 35th, in the West In- 
dies, and after some years of retirement 
on half. pay he was appointed, in 1836, to 
the command of the Provisional Battalion 
at Chatham, and nominated a Knight of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
In 1841 he was selected for the honour- 
able post of one of her Majesty’s Aides- 
de-camp, with the rank of Colonel, and 
in 1844 he attended the Queen in that 
capacity at the Grand Review in Windsor 
Park in the presence of the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Saxony. Colonel 
ee held his post of Commandant of 
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the Provisional Battalion until he retired 
from the service not many weeks before 
his death. His management of that im- 
portant and difficult command, during a 
period of nearly fourteen years, drew 
forth repeatedly the warmest expressions 
of approbation on the part of the highest 
military authorities of the country; whilst 
his kindness of heart, and high and hono- 
rable bearing as a man and a soldier, will 
long live in the recollection of the many 
officers who from time to time passed 
under his command. Colonel Weare had 
received the war medal with three clasps, 
for Vittoria, St. Sebastian, and Nivelle. 





Capt. Georcer Smita, R.N. 

April 6. At Southampton, Captain 
George Smith, R.N. Superintendent of 
the Packet establishment at that port. 

Captain Smith entered the navy in 1808, 
as first-class volunteer on board the Prin- 
cess Caroline 74, in which ship he served 
in the North sea, Baltic, and Channel, 
witnessed the destruction of the French 
40-gun frigate Amazone, near Cape Bar- 
fleur, in 1811, and escorted a fleet of In- 
diamen to Madeira. Having attained the 
rating of midshipman, he removed in 1813 
to the Undaunted 34, and took part in the 
gallant attack on the batteries of Cassis, 
where, with the loss of four killed and 
sixteen wounded, the British succeeded, in 
four hours, in capturing three heavy gun- 
boats and twenty-four merchant vessels. 
He was again, in the same year, at the 
taking of Port Nouvelle, and the destruc- 
tion of seven French vessels lying there 
under the protection of several batteries ; 
and in the year following he shared in the 
honour of conveying Buonaparte from 
Frejus to Elba. Previous to this, how- 
ever, he had assisted in cutting out a Greek 
ship and a brig from under the batteries of 
Marseilles. After leaving the Undaunted 
he served inthe Duncan74. He obtained 
his first commission in 1815, and was ap- 
pointed in 1819 to the Alert sloop in the 
Downs, and afterwards to the Despatch 
and Cambrian in the Mediterranean, and 
to the Ganges in SouthAmerica. He was 
promoted to the rank of Commander in 
1829. While on board the Excellent he 
was nominated supernumerary commander 
of the Spartiate and Victory. 

In addition to his claims of actual ser- 
vice, Captain Smith had established a dis- 
tinguished reputation by several very use- 
ful professional inventions. His paddle- 
box life-boat has been introduced into the 
royal steam navy, and into the Govern- 
ment mail contract packet service. He 
also invented very superior sights for ships” 
guns, and the lever or movable target for 
the purpose of teaching the art of naval 
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gunnery both on shore and afloat. His 
inventions in gunnery were held in such 
high esteem by the Admiralty, that in 
1830 he had the distinguished honour, 
although only holding the rank of Com- 
mander, of being ordered by their lordships 
to superintend the instruction of the offi- 
cers and seamen in the art of naval gunnery 
on board the Excellent at Portsmouth, 
where all inventions therewith were referred 
to his opinion; and in 1832 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post Captain, as a 
reward for his improvements in gunnery. 
Some of his inventions were patented, and 
the Admiralty were indebted to him many 
thousands of pounds for availing themselves 
of them. 

Captain Smith was the author of a work 
on the Siege of Antwerp, published in 
1833, and of “ A Plan for the Suppression 
of Piracy.’’ 

In June 1849 he was appointed, by the 
Admiralty, Superintendent of Packets at 
Southampton. The salary is 600/. a year, 
and the officer who holds it is borne on 
the Victory’s books, by which he gains 
his sea-time. The appointment of Admi- 
ralty Superintendent at Liverpool, Dover, 
and Holyhead, is held at each place by a 
Commander in the navy. At Southamp- 
ton, where the duties of the office are far 
more important and extensive, it has never 
been held by any one lower in rank than 
a Post Captain. The superintendent here 
has a staff of nearly thirty naval lieutenants 
under him, as well as a private secretary 
and several messengers, and this force will 
be considerably increased when the mails 
for Australia and the Brazils are sent from 
Southampton. 

Captain Smith was unmarried, and about 
53 years of age when he died. He was 
brother to Mr. Daniel Smith, of Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall, the eminent land agent. 

Notwithstanding his attention to the 
duties of the important appointment which 
he held and his studious habits, he was 
distinguished for his hospitality, and was 
always one of the most welcome guests at 
the convivial meetings of the nobility and 
gentry of the town and neighbourhood of 
Southampton. 

His body was buried in the Southampton 
cemetery. It was carried to the grave by 
a portion of the crew of the Ripon mail 
packet, six Captains of the royal navy 
bearing the pall. The corpse was followed 
by the relatives of the deceased, all the 
naval lieutenants that were in the port in 
uniform, the late Captain’s private secre- 
tary, Captain Engledue, the superintend- 
ent of the Oriental Company, and a num- 
ber of the gentry personal friends and 
acquaintances of the deceased. 





Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIII. 
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J. C. Catuoun, Ese. 

March 31. At Washington, aged 66, 
John Caldwell Calhoun, esq. formerly 
Vice-President and late Secretary of State 
of the United States of America. 

Mr. Calhoun was born at Abbeville, in 
South Carolina, March 18, 1782. His 
father was an Irishman; his mother, a 
native of Virginia. He was educated in 
New England, taking his literary degree 
at Yale College, and studying law at Lich- 
field, in Connecticut. In 1807 he was 
admitted to the bar of his native state. 
He entered the legislature of that state the 
next year, and served with distinction for 
two sessions. In 1811 he was elected to 
Congress, and took a prominent part in 
the deliberations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He became Secretary of War, 
under President Monroe, in 1817. In 
1825 he was elected Vice-President; and 
in 1828 he was re-elected, and he held that 
office within a few months of eight years. 
In Dec. 1832 he resigned it, and was 
elected a senator for South Carolina. In 
March, 1843, he resigned as senator. In 
Feb. 1844 he was appointed Secretary of 
State; he held that office one year, and 
was then re-chosenas senator. Mr. Clay, 
his political rival, thus speaks of his cha- 
racter :—“ My personal acquaintance with 
the illustrious deceased commenced up- 
wards of thirty-eight years ago. We en- 
tered at the same time and together the 
House of Representatives, at the other end 
of this building. The congress, of which 
we thus became members, was that among 
whose deliberations and acts was the de- 
claration of war against the most powerful 
nation, as respects us, in the world. . . . 
In all the congresses with which I have 
lad any acquaintance since my entry into 
the service of the Federal Government, in 
none, in my opinion, has been assembled 
such a galaxy of eminent and able men as 
were those congresses which declared the 
war, and which immediately followed the 
peace. In that splendid assemblage, the 
star which has now set stood bright and 
brilliant. Sir, this is not the 
proper occasion, nor should I be the 
proper person, to attempt a delineation of 
his character, or the powers of his mind. 
I will only say, in a few words, that he 
possessed a lofty genius; that, in his 
powers of generalisation of those subjects 
of which his mind treated, I have seen him 
surpassed by no man; and the charms and 
captivating influence of his colloquial 
powers have been felt by all who have ever 
enjoyed them.”’ 

The peculiar doctrine of this eminent 
man, which he honestly entertained and 
earnestly advocated, was that the Consti- 
tution was a mere re from the condi- 
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tions of which any State might separate 
herself, if desirable to the inhabitants. 
Fortunately for the prosperity of the 
Union, such has not been the general 
opinion. 





Joun Reape, Esa. 

Oct. 20, 1849. At Ipsden-house, Ox- 
fordshire, aged 73, John Reade, esq. a 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant of that 
county. 

He was the only son of George Reade, 
esq. by Anne, daughter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Thomas, Vicar of Northstoke, and 
Ipsden: and succeeded to the estates of 
his family when an infant, on the death of 
his grandfather in 1777, his father having 
died in the preceding year. 

Mr. Reade married, in 1796, Anna- 
Maria, eldest daughter of Major John 
Scott (who afterwards took the name of 
Waring), M.P. for Stockbridge, and had 
seven sons, and three daughters. The 
former were: 1. John Thurlow Reade, esq. 
magistrate and collector at Saharunpore 
in the East Indies, who died unmarried in 
1827; 2. George-Edward, also in the East 
India Company’s civil service, who died 
unmarried at Calcutta in 1816; 3. Henry- 
Jonathan, of the East India Company’s 
cavalry, who was killed in an engagement 
with a body of Mahratta horse, in the 

ear 1821; 4. William-Barrington, who 

s succeeded to the representation of the 
family ; 5. Edward-Anderdon, of the East 
India Company’s civil service, who mar- 
ried, in 1838, Eliza, daughter of the late 
J. Burnard, esq. of Crewkerne ; 6. Comp- 
ton, who married, in 1833, Jane, daughter 
of the late Ralph Walker, esq. of New- 
castle, and has issue; and 7. Charles, 
Fellow of Magdalene college, Oxford, Vi- 
nerian Fellow, and a barrister-at-law. 

The daughters were : 1. Sophia- Brooke, 
married in 1820 to the Rev. Thomas Wood- 
roffe, Rector of Calbourne, in the Isle of 
Wight; 2. Julia- Susanna, married, in 1823, 
to Capt. Allan Francis Gardiner, R.N. 
third son of the late Samuel Gardiner, esq. 
of Combe Lodge, Oxon, and died in 1834; 
3. Elinor- Hastings. 





GrorGce WELLER Potty, Esa. 
Nov. 5, 1849. At Boxted-hall, Suf- 
folk, aged 66, George Weller Poley, esq. 
He was the only son of the Rev. John 
Weller Poley, of that place, by Jane, dau. 
of John Blatch Whaley, esq. of Colchester, 
He was a member of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
B.A. in 1805. He married in 1808 Helen- 
Sophia, daughter of James Fisher, esq. of 
Browston-hall, Suffolk, by whom he had 
issue six sons and seven daughters. His 
son and heir, John George Weller Poley, 





esq. married, in 1847, Diana, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Hallifax, esq. of Chad- 
acre. His next son is the Rev. William 
Poley. 

Charlotte-Helen, his eldest daughter, 
was married in 1843, to Capt. Peter Wil- 
liam Hamilton, R.N.; Jane-Mary, the 
next surviving, in 1836, to Michael Cullen 
Cotton, esq.; and Frances, the youngest, 
in 1846, to Sir Richard Gethin, Bart. 





WiiiiaM RussE Lt, Esa. 

Jan. 30. At Brancepeth Castle, co. 
Durham, aged 52, William Russell, esq. 
formerly M.P. for that county. 

- He was the only son of Matthew Rus- 
sell, Esq. M.P. for Saltash, by Elizabeth, 
sister to the Right Hon. Charles Tennyson 
D’Eyncourt, M.P. His father, who re- 
built the ruined castle of Brancepeth, 
which he purchased of Sir Henry Vane 
Tempest, died on the 8th May, 1822. 

Mr. Russell was elected to parliament 
for the county of Durham without a con- 
test at the general election of 1830, and 
again in 1831. He voted for the Reform 
bill, although in so doing he was contri- 
buting to the sacrifice three seats of which 
he enjoyed the nomination, viz. two for 
Bletchingley and one for Saltash. 

Having died unmarried, his estates have 
devolved on his ouly sister Maria, wife of 
the Hon. Gustavus Frederick Hamilton, 
only son and heir apparent of Gustavus 
Viscount Boyne; who has received Her 
Majesty’s licence to assume the name of 
Russell after Hamilton. 





Wiin1AM Ramsay Ramsay, Esa. 

March 15. At Barnton House, near 
Edinburgh, in bis 41st year, William 
Ramsay Ramsay, esq. of that place, and 
of Bannockburn and Sauchie, co. Stirling. 

He was the only son and heir of George 
Ramsay, esq. of Barnton, by the Hon. 
Jean Hamilton, second daughter of Robert 
Lord Belhaven. By the death of his 
father, which occurred in 1810 (when he 
was still an infant), he became possessed of 
estates in Midlothian and Stirlingshire to 
an extent popularly conferring on him the 
distinction of ‘‘ the richest commoner in 
Scotland.’’ He was widely known on the 
turf for a considerable number of years. 
At the general election of 1841 he was re- 
turned to Parliament without opposition 
for the county of Midlothian; but he re- 
tired before the dissolution of 1847. Mr. 
Ramsay married, Aug. 4, 1828, the Hon. 
Mary Sandilands, only daughter of the 
present Lord Torphichen ; and has left 
issue a son and heir, Charles William 
Ramsay, esq. 
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Joun Browne, Esa. 

March12. At Brighton, aged 76, John 
Browne, esq. of Salperton, Gloucestershire, 
a magistrate and deputy lieutenant of that 
county. 

He was the elder and only surviving son 
of John Browne, esq. of Salperton, by 
Mary, daughter and heiress of John Beale, 
esq. of Temple Guiting, in the same county. 
He served as sheriff of Gloucestershire in 
1801. 

He married, Nov. 2, 1793, Martha-Su- 
sanna, daughter of the Rev. John Pettat, 
Rector of Stonehouse, by Martha, eldest 
daughter of Sir Howe Hicks, Bart., and by 
that lady he had issue two sons and three 
daughters. His elder son died unmarried 
in 1823, His younger son, Thomas Beale 
Browne, esq. married in 1840 Mary-Eliza, 
second daughter of George James Sullivan, 
esq. and has issue. His daughters were ; 
1. Jane-Henrietta, married in 1826, to 
William Beach, esq. of Oakley-hall, Hamp- 
shire, and died in 1831, leaving issue; 2. 
Frances-Susanna; and 3. Anne-Caroline, 
married to her cousin the Rev. Charles 
Richard Pettat, Rector of Great Witcombe, 
co. Gloucester. 

Ape. CHAPMAN, Esa. 

Dec. 31. At Woodford, aged 97, Abel 
Chapman, esq. one of the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, and the senior mem- 
ber of that fraternity. 

This venerable gentleman was one of 
the sons of Abel Chapman of Whitby, and 
the eldest by his third wife Hannah, daugh- 
ter and coheiress of William Gaskin of the 
same town. The mention of his father 
carries us back a century and a half, into 
the seventeenth century, and the reign of 
King William the Third, for he was born 
on the 22d Oct. 1694. 

The gentleman whose death we now 
record was born on the 2d May, 1752. 
He was elected an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House in 1795, and he was also 
for many years Treasurer of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and latterly the oldest merchant 
and shipowner of the City of London. In 
politics he was always a staunch Tory, and, 
what is very remarkable, he expired on 
the 3lst December with our navigation 
laws. He was deservedly respected by a 
numerous circle of friends. 

Mr. Chapman married, July 13, 1784, 
Rebecca, daughter of Daniel Bell, esq. 
and by her, who died May 17, 1825, he 
had issue nine sons and five daughters. 
The names of the sons are as follow: 1. 
the Rev. Abel Chapman, who married in 
1818 Anne, daughter of J. Hubbersty, 
esq.; 2. Daniel, drowned at sea in 1811; 
3. William Chapman, esq. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, who married in 1816 his cousin, 
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Jane, eldest daughter of Edward Chap- 
man, esq. of Whitby, and has issue Abel, 
who married in 1846 Elizabeth, daughter 
of the celebrated Mrs. Fry, the Rev. Ed- 
ward John Chapman, and other children ; 
4. Jonathan, who married in 1819 Agatha, 
daughter of Jacob Foster Reynolds, esq. and 
has avery numerous family ; 5. Alfred, 
who married in 1824 Caroline, daughter 
of Sir Francis Workman M‘Naghten, 
Bart. and has issue ; 6. Henry, who mar- 
ried in 1836 Priscilla-Susan, daughter of 
Edward Wakefield, esq. and has issue; 
7. David-Barclay, who married first Char- 
lotte-Anne-Dorothea Ward, daughter of 
William Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
and secondly, in 1829 Maria, daughter of 
the Rev. Robert Chatfield, D.D. Rector 
of Chatteris, co. Cambridge, and has issue 
by both marriages; 8. Frederick, who 
married in 1825 Arabella, youngest daugh- 
ter of Peter Godfrey, esq. of Old Hall, 
co. Suffolk, by Arabella, daughter of Sir 
Joshua Rowley, Bart.; 9. Edward, who 
marrried in 1827 Mary-Jane, daughter of 
James Burnett, esq. and has issue. The 
daughters: 1. Hannah-Gaskin ; 2. Catha- 
rine, married in 1805 to Peter Godfrey, 
esq. of Old Hall, Suffolk; 3. Emma, 
married in 1814 to Abraham Rawlinson, 
esq. of Fakenham, and has issue ; 4. Mary, 
married in 1823 to George Hilhouse, of 
Combe House, co. Somerset, and died in 
1826, leaving issue two daughters ; and 5. 
Ellen. 

The mortal remains of this venerable 
gentleman were deposited in the family 
vault at Wansted Church. His immediate 
descendants filled seven mourning coaches, 
and eleven private carriages belonging to 
members of the family, containing rela- 
tives, completed the funeral cortége; it 
was, in truth, the obsequies of a patriarch. 





Dr. Lams, Dean or BrisTou. 

Aprill9. At thelodge of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, in his 61st year, the 
Very Rev. John Lamb, D.D. Dean of 
Bristol, Master of Corpus Christi college, 
and Vicar of Olveston, Gloucestershire. 

Dr. Lamb was the son of the Rev. John 
Lamb, Perpetual Curate of Ixworth, in 
Suffolk, and Rector of Stretton, co. Rut- 
land (who died in 1842, aged 84,) and was 
born in the former parish, where his father 
was resident. He was entered at Cam- 
bridge of Corpus Christi college, where he 
took the degree of B.D. in 1811, as 15th 
and last Wrangler, and proceeded M.A. 
1814, B.D. 1822, and D.D. 1827. In 
1822 he was chosen Master of his college, 
being the 37th from its foundation; in 
1824 he was presented by the college to 
the perpetual curacy of St. Benedict in 
Cambridge; in 1837 he was made Dean of 
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Bristol, and in 1845 was instituted to the 
vicarage of Olveston in Gloucestershire, 
(in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of 
Bristol,) which he held at his death with 
the Mastership and Deanery. In politics 
he maintained Whig principles, and in 
private life he was much respected. 

He married, 23 March 1822, at Cran- 
ford, co. Northampton, Anne, third dau. 
of Rev. B. Hutchinson, Rector of that 
parish. Mrs. Lamb is left his widow, 
with nine children. 

He published, 

Remarks on the Payment of the Ex- 
penses of the Outvoters at an University 
Election. Camb. 1826, 8vo. 

An Historical Account of the XXXIX. 
Articles. Camb, 1829, 4to. 2nd edition, 
1835, 4to. 

Masters’s History of the College of 
Corpus Christi, in the University of Cam- 
bridge; with additional matter, and a con- 
tinuation down to the present time. Lond. 
183-, 4to. 

Hebrew Characters derived from Hiero- 
glyphics. Lond. 1835, 8vo. 2nd ed. Camb. 
1835, 8vo. 

The Table of Abydos correctly inter- 
preted: corroborative of the Chronology 
derived from the Sacred Writings. 1836. 

A Collection of Letters, Statutes, and 
other documents from the Library of Cor- 
pus Christi College, illustrative of the His- 
tory of the University of Cambridge during 
the time of the Reformation, from 1500 to 
1572. Lond. 1838, 8vo. 

The Phenomena and Diosemeia of Ara- 
tus, translated into English verse. Lond. 
1848, 8vo. This is reviewed in the Gent. 
Mag. vol. XXX. p. 55. 

Dr. Lamb’s funeral obsequies took place 
on the 26th April, when his body was de- 
posited in a new vault below the chapel of 
Corpus, called the Master’s vault, but in 
which the only previous tenant was Mr. 
Wilkins the architect ; it is provided with 
niches for 36 coffins. The funeral was at- 
tended by the Vice-Chancellor, eight heads 
of houses, several members of the senate, 
and sixty undergraduates of Corpus Christi 
college. 





WiiuraAm Worpsworts, Esa. 
April 23. At his residence at Rydal 
Mount, near Ambleside, aged 80, William 
Wordsworth, Esq. D.C.L. Poet Laureate. 
William Wordsworth was born on the 
7th of April, 1770, at Cockermouth, in 
Cumberland. His parents were of the 
middle class, but of ancient descent, in 
Yorkshire,* and he was educated, together 





* « From the branch of this family of 
Wordsworth, which was planted at Fal- 
thwaite, near Stainborough, spring the 
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with his brother, afterwards Dr. Words- 
worth, at the Hawkshead Grammar School. 
It is stated that at thirteen years of age 
he first made an effort at composition, 
but it was not until ten years had elapsed 
from the time of his boyish efforts that he 
ventured to appear in print. In 1787 he 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1791. Shortly 
after he visited the continent. 

He was designed by his parents for the 
Church—but poetry and new prospects 
turned him into another path. His pur- 
suit through life was poetry, and his pro- 
fession that of Stamp Distributor for the 
Government in the counties of Cumber- 
land and Westmerland: to which office 
he was appointed by the joint interest, as 
we have heard, of his friend Sir George 
Beaumont and his patron Lord Lonsdale. 

Mr. Wordsworth made his first ap- 
pearance as a poet in the year 1793, by 
the publication of a thin quarto volume 
entitled ‘‘ An Evening Walk: an Epistle 
in Verse, addressed to a young Lady from 
the Lakes of the North of England, by 
W. Wordsworth, B.A. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Printed at London, 
and published by Johnson in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ;’’ from whose shop seven 
years before had appeared The Task of 
Cowper. In the same year he published 
‘* Descriptive Sketches in Verse taken 
during a Pedestrian Tour in the Italian, 
Grison, Swiss, and Savoyard Alps.”’ 

What was thought of these poems by a 
few youthful admirers may be gathered 
from the account given by Coleridge in 
his Biographia Literaria: ‘‘ During the 
last year of my residence at Cambridge, 
1794, I became acquainted with Mr. 
Wordsworth’s first publication, entitled 
Descriptive Sketches; and seldom, if 
ever, was the emergence of an original 
poetic genius above the literary horizon 
more evidently announced.’’ The two 
poets, then personally unknown to each 
other, first became acquainted in the sum- 
mer of 1796, at Nether Stowey, in Somer- 
setshire. Coleridge was then in his 
twenty-fourth year and Wordsworth in 





two brothers whose names are so highly 
distinguished in the literature of the pre- 
sent times, Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, 
Master of Trinity college, Cambridge, and 
William Wordsworth the poet.’? (Hun- 
ter’s South Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 492.) 
We learn from a recent Yorkshire paper 
that the old press or armoire, made by 
William Wordesworth, of Peniston, in 
1525, the inscription upon which is given 
by Mr. Hunter in the same volume, 
p- 334, was restored by the late Mr. 
Beaumont to the Wordsworth family. 
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his twenty-sixth. A congeniality of pur- 
suit soon ripened into intimacy ; and in 
September, 1798, accompanied by Miss 
Wordsworth, they made a tour in Ger- 
many. 

Wordsworth’s next publication was the 
first volume of his Lyrical Ballads, pub- 
lished in the summer of 1798 by Mr. 
Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, who purchased 
the copyright for thirty guineas. It made 
no way with the public, and Cottle was a 
loser by the bargain. So little, indeed, 
was thought of the volume that when 
Cottle’s copyrights were transferred to 
the Messrs. Longman the Lyrical Bal- 
lads was thrown in as a valueless volume 
in the mercantile idea of the term. The 
copyright was afterwards returned to Cot- 
tle ; and by him again transferred to the 
poet, who lived to see it of real money 
value in the market of successful publica- 
tions. 

Disappointed but not disheartened by 
the very indifferent success of his Lyrical 
Ballads, years elapsed before Mr. Words- 
worth again appeared as a poet. But he 
was not idle. He was every year matur- 
ing his own principles of poetry, and 
making good the remark of Coleridge, that 
to admire on principle is the only way to 
imitate without loss of originality. In the 
very year which witnessed the failure of 
his Lyrical Ballads, he wrote his Peter 
Bell—the most strongly condemned of 
all his poems. The publication of this 
when his name was better known (for he 
kept it by bim till, he says, “ it nearly sur- 
vived its minority,”’) brought a shower of 
contemptuous criticisms on his head. 

Wordsworth married in the year 1803 
Miss Mary Hutchinson of Penrith, and 
settled among his beloved Lakes—first at 
Grasmere, and afterwards at Rydal Mount. 
Southey’s subsequent retirement to the 
same beautiful country and Coleridge’s 
visits to his brother poets originated the 
name of the Lake School of Poetry—“ the 
school of whining and hypochondriacal 
poets that haunt the Lakes ’’—by which 
the opponents of their principles and the 
admirers of the “ Edinburgh Review ” dis- 
tinguished the three great poets whose 
names have long been and will still con- 
tinue to be connected. 

Wordsworth’s fame increasing, slowly 
it is true but securely, he put forth in 
1807 two volumes of his poems. They 
were reviewed by Byron, then a young 
man of nineteen, and as yet not even a 
poet in print, in the Monthly Literary 
Recreations for the August of that year. 
“ The poems before us,” says the reviewer, 
“are by the author of Lyrical Ballads, a 
collection which has not undeservedly met 
with a considerable share of public ap- 
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plause. The characteristics of Mr. Words- 
worth’s muse are, simple and flowing, 
though occasionally inharmonious verse, 
strong and sometimes irresistible appeals 
to the feelings, with unexceptionable senti- 
ments. Though the present work may not 
equal his former efforts, many of the poems 
possess a native elegance, natural and un- 
affected, totally devoid of the tinsel em- 
bellishments and abstract hyperboles of 
several contemporary sonneteers. The 
Song at the Feasting of Brougham Castle, 
The Seven Sisters, The Affliction of Mar- 
garet , of , possess all the beau- 
ties and few of the defects of this writer. 
The pieces least worthy of the author are 
those entitled Moods of My Own Mind. 
We certainly wish these moods had been 
less frequent.”” Such is a sample of 
Byron’s criticism,—and of the criticising 
indeed till very recently of a large class of 
people misled by the caustic notices of the 
Edinburgh Review, the pungent satires of 
Byron, and the admirable parody of the 
poet’s occasional style contained in the 
Rejected Addresses. 

His next publication was The Excur- 
sion, dedicated to the Earl of Lonsdale. 
This was originally intended for the central 
portion of a poem to be called The Re- 
cluse, in which the author proposed to 
pursue his masings 








On Man, on Nature, and on Human Life. 


The Excursion was printed in quarto in 
the autumn of 1814. The critics were hard 
upon it. ‘“ This will never do,’’ was the 
memorable opening of the review in the 
Edinburgh. Men who thought for them- 
selves thought highly of the poem; but 
few dared to speak out. Jeffrey boasted 
wherever he went that he had crushed it 
in its birth. ‘‘ He crush The Excursion!” 
said Southey, “Tell him he might as 
easily crush Skiddaw.’’ What Coleridge 
often wished, that the first two books of 
The Excursion had been published sepa- 
rately, under the name of The Deserted 
Cottage, was a happy idea, and one, if it 
had been carried into execution, that would 
have removed many of the trivial objec- 
tions made at the time to its unfinished 
character. 

While The Excursion was still dividing 
the critics, Peter Bell appeared, to throw 
amongst them yet greater differences of 
opinion. The author was evidently aware 
that the poem, from the novelty of its 
construction, and the still greater novelty 
of its hero, required some protection, and 
this protection he sought behind the name 
of Southey, with which, he tells us in 
the Dedication, his own had often ap- 
peared ‘‘ both for good and evil.”” The 
deriders of the poet laughed still louder 
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than before—his admirers too were at first 
somewhat amazed—and the only consola- 
tion which the poet obtained was from a 
sonnet of his own, in imitation of Milton’s 
sonnet, beginning— 


A book was writ of late called Tetrachordon, 
This sonnet runs as follows :— 


A book came forth of late, called Peter Bell; 
Not negligent the style ;—the matter ?—good 
As aught that sung records of Robin Hood; 
Or Roy, renown’d through many a Scotish dell; 
But some (who brook these hacknied themes 
full well, 
Nor heat at Tam O‘Shanter’s name their blood) 
Waxed wrath, and with foul claws, a harpy 
brood, 
On Bard and Hero clamorouisly fell. {gien, 
Heed not, wild Rover once through heath and 
Who mad’st at length the better life thy choice, 
Heed not such onset! Nay, if praise of men 
To thee appear not an unmeaning voice, 
Lift up that grey-hair’d forehead, and rejoice 
In the just tribute of thy poet’s pen. 


Lamb, in thanking the poet for his 
strange but clever poem, asked ‘“ Where 
is The Waggoner ?’’—of which he re- 
tained a pleasant remembrance from hearing 
Wordsworth read it in MS. when first 
written in 1806. Pleased with the re- 
membrance of the friendly essayist, the 
poet determined on sending The Wag- 
goner to press, and in 1815 the poem ap- 
peared with a dedication to his old friend 
who had thought so favourably of it. An- 
other publication of this period which 
found still greater favour with many of his 
admirers was The White Doe of Rylstone; 
founded on a tradition connected with the 
beautiful scenery that surrounds Bolton 
Priory, and on a ballad in Percy’s collec- 
tion called The Rising of the North. 

His next work of consequence is The 
River Duddon, described in a noble series 
of sonnets, and containing some of his 
very finest poetry. The volume is dedi- 
cated to his brother the Rev. Dr. Words- 
worth, and appeared in 1820. It con- 
tained a “ topographical description of the 
country of the Lakes,’’ which had been 
previously published as an introduction to 
some Views of the Lakes by the Rev. Jo- 
seph Wilkinson; see the review of the 
work in Gentleman’s Magazine for Oct. 
1820, p. 344. In his notes (edit. 1845) 
Wordsworth mentions that this series of 
sonnets was the growth of many years; 
the one which stands the 14th was the first 
produced; and others were added upon 
Occasional visits to the stream, or as recol- 
lections of the scenes upon its banks 
awakened a wish to describe them. 

In Dec. 1820 he commenced his series 
of Ecclesiastical Sonnets, which he com- 
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pleted in Jan. 1822, They were composed 
at the same time that Southey was writing 
his History of the Church. 

Wordsworth’s last publication of im- 
portance was his “ Yarrow Revisited, and 
other Poems,” published in 1835. The 
new volume, however, rather sustained 
than added to his reputation. Some of 
the finer poems are additions to his me- 
morials of a tour in Scotland, which have 
always ranked among the most delightful 
of his works. 

In the same year Mr. Wordsworth re- 
ceived a pension of 300/. a-year from Sir 
Robert Peel’s government, and permission 
to resign his office of Stamp distributor in 
favour of his son. He seems henceforth 
to have surrendered himself wholly to the 
muse, and to contemplations suitable to 
his own habits of mind and to the lovely 
country in which he lived. This course of 
life, however, was varied by a tour to Italy 
in company with his friend Mr. Crabb 
Robinson. 

In July 1838 he received the honorary 
degree of doctor in civil law from the uni- 
versity of Durham. At the commemora- 
tion in 1839 he received the same degree 
from the university of Oxford, together 
with the Chey. Bunsen. An occasion 
which had such double claims upon Dr. 
Arnold drew him back to Oxford after an 
absence of one-and-twenty years: ‘ re« 
membering,’’ he remarks, “ how old Cole- 
ridge inoculated a little knot of us with 
the love of Wordsworth, when his name 
was in general a by-word, it was striking 
to witness the thunders of applause, re- 
peated over and over again, with which he 
was greeted in the theatre by under- 
graduates and masters of arts alike.’’ 
(Arnold’s Life, ii. 160.) 

On Southey’s death in 1843, Words- 
worth was appointed Poet Laureate. Once 
and once only did he sing in discharge 
of his office—on the occasion of her 
Majesty’s Visit to the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

In 1845 he collected his poems into one 
large volume published by Moxon. They 
are arranged in the following divisions: 
those written in youth, including The 
Borderers, a tragedy, composed in 1795-6; 
pieces referring to the period of childhood; 
poems founded on the affections; poems 
on the naming of places; poems of the 
fancy; The Waggoner; poems of the 
imagination; Peter Bell; miscellaneous 
sonnets; memorials of a tour in Scotland, 
1803; of another Scotish tour, 1814; 
poems dedicated to national independence 
and liberty ; memorials of a tour on the 
continent, 1820; of a tour in Italy, 1837; 
the river Duddon ; the White Doe of Ryl- 
stone; Ecclesiastical Sonnets; Yarrow 
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Revisited, and other poems composed dur- 
ing a tour in Scotland and on the English 
border in the autumn of 1831; Evening 
Voluntaries ; poems composed or suggest- 
ed during a home tour in 1833 ; poems of 
sentiment and reflection; sonnets dedi- 
cated to liberty and order; sonnets upon 
the punishment of death ; miscellaneous 
poems; inscriptions; selections from 
Chaucer modernised ; poems referring to 
the period of old age; epitaphs and 
elegiac pieces; and The Excursion. Al- 
together the volume contains some seven 
hundred distinct poems. 

If Wordsworth was unfortunate—as he 
certainly was—in not finding any recog- 
nition of his merits till his hair was grey, 
he was luckier than other poets similarly 
situated have been in living to a good old 
age, and in the full enjoyment of the 
amplest fame which his youthful dreams 
had ever pictured. His style is simple, 
unaffected, and vigorous—his blank verse 
manly and idiomatic—his sentiments both 
noble and pathetic,—and his images poetic 
and appropriate. His sonnets are among 
the finest in the language :—Milton’s 
scarcely finer. ‘I think,’’ says Coleridge, 
“that Wordsworth possessed more of the 
genius of a great philosophic poet than 
any man I ever knew, or as I believe has 
existed in England since Milton; but it 
seems to me that he ought never to have 
abandoned the contemplative position 
which is peculiarly—perhaps I might say 
exclusively—fitted for him. His proper 
title is Spectator ab extra.’’ 

* The illustrious poet breathed his last 
by the side of that beautiful lake in West- 
merland which his residence and his verse 
had rendered famous. We are not called 
upon in his case to mourn over the un- 
timely fate of genius snatched away in the 
first feverish struggles of development, or 
even in the noon-day splendour of its mid- 
career. Full of years, as of honours, the 
old man had time to accomplish all that 
he was capable of accomplishing ere he 
was called away. Removed by taste and 
temperament from the busy scenes of the 
world, his long life was spent in the con- 
ception and elaboration of his poetry in 
the midst of the sylvan solitudes to which 
he was so fondly attached. His length of 
days permitted him to act as the guardian 
of his own fame—he could bring his 
maturer judgment to bear upon the first 
bursts of his youthful inspiration, as well 
as upon the more measured flow of his 
maturest compositions. Whatever now 
stands in the full collection of his works 
has received the final imprimatur from 
the poet’s hand, sitting in judgment upon 
his own works under the influence of a 
generation later than his own, It is 
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sufficiently characteristic of the man, that 
little has been altered, and still less con- 
demned. Open at all times to the in- 
fluences of external nature, he was singu- 
larly indifferent to the judgment of men, 
or rather so enamoured of his own judg- 
ment that he could brook no teacher. 
Nature was his book ; he would admit no 
interpretation but his own. It was this 
which constituted the secret of his origin- 
ality and his strength, at the same time 
that the abuse of the principle laid him 
open at times to strictures, the justice of 
which few persons but the unreasoning 
fanatics of his school would now be pre- 
pared to deny. 

‘Tt is well when the fashion of virtue 
is set by men whose rare abilities are ob- 
jects of envy and emulation even to the 
most dissolute and unprincipled. If this 
be true of the statesman, of the warrior, of 
the man of science, it is so in a tenfold de- 
gree of the poet and the man of letters, 
Their works are in the hands of the young 
and inexperienced. Their habits of life 
become insensibly mixed up with their 
compositions in the minds of their ad- 
mirers. They spread the moral infection 
wider than other men, because those 
brought within their influence are singu- 
larly susceptible of contamination. The 
feelings, the passions, the imagination, 
which are busy with the compositions of 
the poet, are quickly interested in the 
fashion of his life. From ‘I would fain 
write so’ to ‘I would fain live so’ there 
is but a little step. Under this head the 
English nation owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to William Wordsworth. Neither 
by the influence of his song, nor by the 
example of his life, has he corrupted or 
enervated our youth ; by one, as by the 
other, he has purified and elevated, not 
soiled and abased, humanity.’’—Times. 

Wordsworth’s best likeness is a bust by 
Chantrey, from which an engraving is pre- 
fixed to his collected Poems of 1845, 
His other portraits are not so character- 
istic. 

It is announced that Wordsworth has 
left a poem, consisting of fourteen cantos, 
descriptive of his life, reflections, and 
opinions, with directions that it should be 
published after his decease, together with 
such biographical notices as may be re- 
quisite to illustrate his writings, under the 
editorial care of his nephew, the Rev. 
Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. Canon of 
Westminster, whom he has appointed his 
literary executor, so far as his biographical 
memoir is concerned, with the expression 
of a desire that his family, executors, and 
friends would furnish his biographer with 
such materials as may be useful for his 
assistance in the preparation of the work. 
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Mr. Wordsworth was very well and 
vigorous for his age during the last au- 
tumn, and was, in some degree, recover- 
ing his spirits, which had suffered a severe 
shock in the death of his only daughter, 
some time ago. About a month before 
his death he was attacked with serious 
illness, from which he never more than 
partially rallied. His remains were con- 
signed to the earth at the little church of 
Grasmere. The funeral was intended to 
be as private as possible, but many per- 
sons assembled to pay honour to the re- 
mains of the illustrious dead. There was 
a long procession of carriages and horse- 
men, and the church was filled with ladies 
and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, at- 
tired in deep mourning. A meeting of 
persons desirous to do honour to his me- 
mory was held on Monday, the 13th of 
May, at the house of Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge. It was attended by the Bishop of 
London, the. Bishop of St. David’s, the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Archdeacon Hare, 
Mr. Rogers, Mr. Cavendish, and several 
other gentlemen. 





Tue Rev. Wm. Liste Bow.es, M.A. 

April 7. At his residence in the Close, 
Salisbury, in his 88th year, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Lisle Bowles, M.A. Canon Residen- 
tiary of Salisbury and Rector of Dumble- 
ton, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Bowles was descended from the 
family of Bowles of Burcombe in Wilt- 
shire. William Bowles, esq. of Shaftes- 
bury, who died in 1717 (second son of 
John Bowles, esq. of Burcombe), had two 
sons, John Bowles, esq. M.P. for Shaftes- 
bury, the ancestor of the family seated 
at Heale in Wiltshire, and the Rev. Mat- 
thew Bowles, of Corfe Castle, and Rector 
of Donhead St. Andrew, the great-grand- 
father of the subject of this memoir. Mr. 
Bowles’s grandfather and father were 
both priests of the Church of England; 
the former, the Rev. Thomas Bowles, 
D.D. was Rector of Brackley in North- 
amptonshire from 1729 to 1764; the latter, 
the Rev. William Thomas Bowles, M.A. 
was Vicar of King’s Sutton in the same 
county from 1760 to 1773, and also Rector 
of Uphill and Brean, co. Somerset. The 
poet’s mother was Bridget, second daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of the Rev. Richard 
“Grey, D.D., Rector of Hinton near 
Brackley, the author of ‘‘ Memoria Tech- 
nica ;” his paternal grandmother was 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heiress of Wil- 
liam Lisle, esq. of Evenley, co. North- 
ampton, from whom he derived the name 
of Lisle. His father died at Shaftesbury 
in the year 1786, and his mother in the 
same town in 1797. His brother, the late 
Charles Bowles, esq. for many years Re- 
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corder of Shaftesbury, will be long re- 
membered as one of the coadjutors of the 
late Sir Richard C. Hoare in his History 
of Modern Wiltshire.* 

Mr. Bowles was born at King’s Sutton, 
and baptized there the 25th Sept. 1762. 
In 1776 he was placed on the Wykeham 
foundation at Winchester, under Dr. Jo- 
seph Warton. Naturally a timid, diffident 
boy, he ever expressed a grateful obliga- 
tion to the kind encouragement he re- 
ceived from that eminent man, who sym- 
pathised very cordially with any manifes- 
tation of poetic talents. 


The first inviting sounds of human praise, 
A parent’s love excepted, came from THEE; 
And but for thee, perhaps, my boyish days 
Had all pass’d idly, and whate’er in me 
Now lives of hope been buried. 
I was one 
Long bound by cold dejection’s numbing 


chain, 

As ina torpid trance, that deem’d it vain 
To struggle ; nor my eye-lids to the sun 
Uplifted—but I heard thy cheering voice ! 

I shook my deadly slumber off ; I gazed 

Delighted round,—awaked, inspired,amazed, 
I mark’d another world, and in my choice 
Lovelier, and deck’d with light ! 

(Monody on the Death of Dr. Warton.) 


During his last year at Winchester, 
Bowles was captain of the school, and bis 
immediate class-fellows were Gabell, after- 
wards head master, and the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury.t In 1781 he was elected a 
scholar of Trinity college, Oxford, there 
being in that year no vacancy at New col- 
lege, to which he would otherwise have 
succeeded as senior of the boys on Wyke- 
ham’s foundation. He chose Trinity 
college, because Tom Warton was then 
there. In 1783 he gained the chancellor's 
prize for Latin Verse, the subject being 
‘* Calpe obsessa,’’—the siege of Gibraltar. 

He quitted the university before a fel- 
lowship had fallen to his lot, and did not 
proceed to his M.A. degree until the 24th 
May, 1792. 

The early life of Mr. Bdwles, and per- 
haps his devotion to his Muse, were 
materially influenced by a disappointment 
of the heart. He had placed his affections 
upon a young lady,t and his attachment 





* See a memoir of Mr. C. Bowles in 
our vol. viii. p. 90. A pedigree of the fami- 
lies of Lisle and Bowles is given in Baker’s 
History of Northamptonshire, vol. i. p.612. 

+ The order of boys when Bowles was 
captain of the school was, 1. Bowles; 2. 
Eccles ; 3. Gabell; 4. ——; 5. Howley. 

t We believe this lady was Miss Ro- 
milly, daughter of Mr. Romilly, of Dul- 
wich, and niece of the celebrated Sir Samuel 
Romilly. She remained unmarried until 
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was returned ; but marriage was decidedly 
forbidden by her parents. To alleviate 
the feelings of vexation and distress in- 
duced by this disappointment, he travelled, 
first in the north of England and Scotland, 
and afterwards on the Rhine. It was 
during these solitary rambles that his 
beautiful early Sonnets were produced, 
and when first submitted to the public 
they numbered only fourteen. These 
‘Fourteen Sonnets,’’ published in 4to. 
1789, were followed in the same year by 
‘¢ Verses to John Howard, on his States 
of the Prisons and Lazarettos ;’’ and by 
‘‘The Grave of Howard” in 1790. In 
the latter year Mr. Bowles also produced 
‘¢ Verses on the Institution of the Philan- 
thropic Society,’’ 4to. ; and in 1791, a 
Monody written at Matlock. In 1796 he 
published ‘‘ Elegiac Stanzas written dur- 
ing Sickness at Bath ;” and also, ‘‘ Hope, 
an allegorical Sketch, on recovering slowly 
from Sickness.”” These poetical works 
were collected in the same year; and so 
well received were they, that repeated im- 
pressions were required. The edition of 
1798 was illustrated, after the fashion of 
the day, with good line engravings, from 
designs by T. Kirk, and a ninth edition 
was printed in 1805. 

Having entered holy orders, Mr: Bowles 
was for many years resident as the Curate 
at Donhead St. Andrew, in Wiltshire, a 
living which had been held by his grand- 
father and his uncle, and of which the Rev. 
John Benett, LL.D. brother to Mr. Be- 
nett of Pyt House, was at this time the 
incumbent. We find Mr. Bowles there in 
1792, and he remained until after he had 
obtained the vicarage of Bremhill in 1804. 


the year 1820, when she became the first 
wife of the late Lancelot Baugh Allen, esq. 
who resigned the office of Master of Dul- 
wich College, in order to marry her. Mrs. 
Allen died in 1830. It is true that in 
Bowles’s preface to his collected Poems 
of 1805 will be found this passage with 
regard to his sonnets,—‘‘ They who know 
him, know the occasions of them to have 
been real; éo the public he might only 
mention the sudden death of a deserving 
young woman, with whom 

—— “‘ Sperabat longos heu ! ducere soles, 

Et fido acclinis consenuisse sinu.” 
But this was ‘‘to the public’’ only; to 
his private friends, at least after Mrs. Al- 
len’s marriage, he did not refrain from 
telling the truth, and in the volume which 
contains some of his early poems, together 
with St. John in Patmos, printed in 1833, 
will be found a Sonnet addressed to the 
lady on meeting her again after an interval 
of nearly forty years. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIII, 
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In 1792 he was presented by Harry 
Edgell, esq. of Standerwick, to the vicarage 
of Chicklade, in the same county ; which 
he resigned in 1797, being presented by 
Lord Somers to the rectory of Dumbleton 
in Gloucestershire, which he retained until 
his death; but he never resided at either of 
those places. 

To the recommendation of Bowles’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, Dr. Grey, archbishop 
Moore had owed his engagement as tutor 
in the family of the Duke of Marlborough, 
which paved the way: for his subsequent 
advancement. In remembrance of this 
act of friendship, the archbishop in 1804 
collated the doctor’s grandson to the 
valuable vicarage of Bremhill in Wiltshire, 
in his gift as an option pro hac vice. 

Mr. Bowles was in the same year col- 
lated by Bishop Douglas to the prebend 
of Stratford, in the cathedral church of 
Salisbury ; which prebend he exchanged 
in the following year for that called the 
Major pars Altaris. In 1828 he was elected 
a canon-residentiary by the dean and ca- 
nons, with whom that preferment is elec- 
tive. We have only to mention one other 
item of his professional history. In 1818 
we find him styling himself Chaplain to 
H.R.H. the Prince Regent. 

Bremhill was Mr. Bowles’s constant 
residence for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. After his election as Canon, he was 
necessarily resident at Salisbury for a por- 
tion of the year; and latterly, since the 
decline of his mental faculties, he has 
been wholly resident there. 

In 1797 he married Magdalen, daughter 
of the Rev. Charles Wake, D.D. Preben- 
dary of Westminster, and granddaughter 
of Archbishop Wake. She died some years 
before him, having had no children. 

We now proceed to mention Mr. Bowles’s 
other poems (which were originally pub- 
lished in 4to, and then added, from time 
to time, to the small edition of his col- 
lected works): they were, in 1798, ‘‘ Combe 
Ellen,”’ and “St. Michael’s Mount ;” 
in 1799, ‘“‘ The Battle of the Nile;’’ in 
1801, *‘ The Sorrows of Switzerland ;’’ 
in 1803, ‘‘ The Picture, Verses suggested 
by a magnificent Landscape of Rubens,’’ 
(8vo.); in 1805, “ The Spirit of Disco- 
very, or, Conquest of Ocean,’’ 8vo. ; in 
1806, ** Bowden Hill, the Banks of the 
Wye, Cadland, Southampton River,’’ 
(printed at Southampton in 8 pages 4to.) ; 
in 1815, ‘‘ The Missionary of the Andes ; ’” 
in 1822, ‘“‘ The Grave of the Last Saxon ; ”’ 
in 1823, “ Ellen Gray, or, the Dead 
Maiden’s Curse,’’ (published under the 
assumed name of “ the late Dr. Archibald 
Macleod”) ; in 1828, ‘* Days Departed, 
or, Banwell Hill, a Lay of the Severn 
Sea;” in 1832, “ St. John in Patmos, or 
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The Last Apostle ;’’ to the second edition 
of which, in 1833, were added a revised 
selection of some of the minor poems of 
his early youth. His last poetical com- 
positions were contained in a volume 
entitled “Scenes and Shadows of Days 
departed, a Narrative; accompanied with 
Poems of Youth, and some other Poems 
of Melancholy and Fancy, in the journey 
of life from Youth to Age,” 1837. This 
was reviewed in our vol. vi1I. p. 611; as 
the ‘* Narrative,’’ which appeared first, 
interspersed with a few verses only in 1835, 
had been in vol. v. p. 180. He also 
printed several editions of a pleasing little 
volume of simple poetry, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Village Verse-Book,” written to excite 
in the youthful mind the first feelings of 
religion and humanity, from familiar rural 
objects. 

We are furnished with the following 
estimate of Mr. Bowles as a poet in the 
address delivered by Mr. Hallam at the 
recent anniversary of the Royal Society of 
Literature :—‘‘ The Sonnets of Bowles 
may be reckoned among the first-fruits of 
a new era in poetry. They came in an 
age when acommon-place facility in rhym- 
ing on the one hand, and an almost non- 
sensical affectation in a new school on the 
other, had lowered the standard so much, 
that critical judges spoke of English poetry 
as of something nearly extinct, and dis- 
dained to read what they were sure to 
disapprove. In these Sonnets there was 
observed a grace of expression, a musical 
versification, and especially an air of me- 
lancholy tenderness, so congenial to the 
poetical temperament, which still, after 
sixty years of a more propitious period 
than that which immediately preceded 
their publication, preserves for their au- 
thor a highly respectable position among 
our poets. The subsequent poems of Mr. 
Bowles did not belie the promise of his 
youth. They are indeed unequal; many 
passages, no doubt, are feeble, and some 
are affected; but there are characteristics 
of his poetry which render it dear to the 
young and susceptible,—not those charac- 
teristics only which have been just men- 
tioned, but a sympathy with external 
nature, a quickness in perceiving, and a 
felicity in describing, what most charms 
the eye and the ear; his continual resi- 
dence in the country assisting him in the 
one, his ardent love of music in the other.” 

It may also be gratifying to Mr. Bowles’s 
friends to peruse at the present time the 
following more enthusiastic eulogy, from 
the pen of Professor Wilson, which ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine for Sept. 
1831 :—‘‘ Breathes not the man with a 
more poetic temperament than Bowles. 
No wonder that ‘his eyes love all they 
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look on,’ for they possess the sacred gift 
of beautifying creation by shedding over 
it the charm of melancholy. ‘ Pleasant 
but mournful to the soul is the memory 
of joys that are past,’ is the text we should 
choose were we about to preach on his ge- 
nius. No vain repinings does his spirit 
ever breathe over the still-receding past. 
But time-sanctified are all the shows that 
arise before his pensive imagination; and 
the common light of day, once gone, in 
his poetry seems to shine as if it had all 
been dying sunset or moonlight, or the 
new-born dawn. His human sensibilities 
are so fine as to be of themselves poetical; 
and his poetical aspirations so delicate as 
to be always human. Hence his Sonnets 
have been dear to poets—having in them 
‘more than meets the ear’ —spiritual 
breathings that hang around the words 
like light around fair flowers ; and hence, 
too, have they been beloved by all natural 
hearts, who having not ‘ the faculty divine,’ 
have yet the ‘vision’—that is, the power 
of seeing and of hearing the sights and the 
sounds which genius alone can awaken, 
bringing them from afar out of the dust 
and dimness of evanishment.”’ 

In 1807 Mr. Bowles edited ‘‘ The 
Works of Alexander Pope, in Verse and 
Prose,’’ in 10 vols. 8vo. a task for which 
we find he received 300/. (Lowndes’s Bib- 
liographer’s Manual). Some of the state- 
ments and opinions advanced in the intro- 
ductory memoir and critical dissertation, 
with respect to the true sources of poetry, 
were vehemently disputed. Mr. Camp- 
bell began the contest on behalf of Pope, 
Lord Byron also took the same view, as 
did a writer in the Quarterly Review. Mr. 
Bowles vigorously replied to all his oppo- 
nents, and the warfare was continued per- 
haps as long as any previous literary con- 
troversy, not even concluding with Mr. 
Bowles’s ‘‘ Final Appeal to the Literary 
Public relative to Pope,’’ called forth by 
Mr. Roscoe’s edition of the Poctin 1825; 
but which was followed by ‘‘ Lessons in 
Criticism to William Roscoe, &c. F.R.S. 
in answer to his Letter to the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles on the Character and Poetry of 
Pope,’’ which we believe was really the 
last of the controversy, in the year 1826. 

This seems to have given Mr. Bowles a 
taste for controversial writing, and his wea- 
pons were pungent enough ; indeed, it was 
wonderful what severe things so benevolent 
and simple-minded a man would utter. 
He defended the place of his education 
from the attacks of Mr. Brougham in his 
“Vindicie Wykehamice,”’ 1818; andad- 
dressed Two Letters to the same person- 
age, when Lord Chancellor, “‘ On the Posi- 
tion and Incomes of the Cathedral Clergy.” 
He defended the conduct of Cathedral 
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Choirs in a Letter addressed to Lord 
Mountcashell. He also wrote a Letter to 
Sir James Mackintosh, on the Increase of 
Crimes; and he had a sharp contest with 
the Rev. Edward Duke, F.S.A. in the 
pages of this Magazine on the primeval 
antiquities of Wiltshire. 

Having promised to contribute to Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s splendid History of Wilt- 
shire a topographical sketch of the. parish 
in which he resided, but finding his mate- 
rials too copious for such a purpose, (—in- 
deed, Sir Richard never extended his 
labours into the district of North Wilt- 
shire,) Mr. Bowles produced in 1828 a very 
pleasing volume, entitled, ‘‘ The Parochial 
History of Brembill ; containing a parti- 
cular account, from authentic and unpub- 
lished documents, of the Cistercian Abbey 
of Stanley in that parish, with observa- 
tions and reflections on the origin and 
establishment of Parochial Clergy, and 
other circumstances of general parochial 
interest, including Illustrations of the ori- 
gin and designation of the stupendous 
monuments of antiquity in the neighbour- 
hood, Avebury, Silbury, and Wansdike.’”’ 
8vo. The ‘ Illustrations,’’ &c. had been 
printed at Calne in the previous year in a 
pamphlet of 86 pages. Having thus em- 
barked on the field of antiquities, he pur- 
sued his inquiries in “ Hermes Britannicus ; 
or, a Dissertation on the Celtic deity Teu- 
tates, the Mercury of Cesar, in further 
proof and corroboration of the origin and 
designation of the great temple at Avebury 
in Wiltshire.’’ These lucubrations, as may 
be supposed, were more ingenious than 
well-founded ; for his poetical temperament 
naturally led him to adopt with eagerness 
many plausible but improbable hypothe- 
ses, not only in his archeological re- 
searches, but also in his literary biogra- 
phies. 

It was shortly after the completion of 
* the History of Bremhill that Mr. Bowles 
embarked on his “ Life of Thomas Ken, 
D.D. deprived Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
seen in connection with the spirit of the 
times, political and religious, particularly 
by those great events the Restoration of 
1660 and Revolution of 1688, including 
the period of Fanatical Puritanism from 
1640 to the Death of Cromwell.’’ The 
first volume was published in 1830, and the 
second in 1831, the former ‘ including 
some Account of the fortunes of Morley, 
Bishop of Winchester, his first patron, 
and the friend of Isaak Walton, brother- 
in-law of Bishop Ken.” The first volume 
was dedicated to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the second to Dr. Herbert 
Hawes, Prebendary of Salisbury, both the 
author’s schoolfellows at Winchester. 

In 1835 appeared Mr. Bowles’s ‘‘ An- 
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nals and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey, 
in the county of Wilts; with Memorials 
of the Foundress Ela Countess of Salisbury 
aud of the Earls of Salisbury of the houses 
of Salisbury and Longespe;’’ in the arrange- 
ment and historical details of which he was 
assisted by Mr. John Gough Nichols, 
whose name, by Mr. Bowles’s desire, was 
added to his own on the title-page. This 
work comprises the history of the early 
Earls of Salisbury, since detailed by Mr. 
Nichols in a revised memoir presented to 
the Archeological Institute. 

It remains for us to enumerate the pub- 
lications issued by Mr. Bowles in the 
exercise of his professional duties. They 
were as follow :— 

A Discourse delivered to the Military 
Association for the town and district of 
Shaftesbury. 1790. 4to. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy. 1804. 
4to. 

Ten Plain Parochial Sermons. 1814. 8vo. 

The Plain Bible and the Protestant 
Church in England, with Reflections on 
some important subjects of existing Reli- 
gious Controversy. 1818. 8vo. 

A Voice from St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, 
being a few plain words addressed to both 
Houses of Parliament, on some late accu- 
sations against the Church Establishment, 
particularly those contained in Number 
LXXV, of the Edinburgh Review. 1823. 
8vo. 

Paulus Parochialis ; or a plain and prac- 
tical view of the object, arrangements, 
and connection of St, Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, ina series of Sermons adapted 
to country congregations. 1826. 8vo. 

Further Observations on the last Re- 
port of the Church Commissioners. 1837 

St. Paul at Athens; Discourses on the 
Cartoons of Raphael, Salisbury, 1838. 8yo. 
Reviewed in our vol. rx. p. 165. 

Pudens and Claudia of St. Paul. On 
the earliest introduction of the Christian 
Faith to these Islands through Claudia, 
certainly a British lady, supposed daughter 
of Caractacus ; intended to be added to 
the Sermon on St. Paul at Athens, as an 
historical note to ‘‘ Sermons on the Car- 
toons.’’ 1838, (Reviewed in vol. xu. 
p- 279.) 

A final Defence of the Rights of Patron- 
age in Deans and Chapters. 1839. (Re- 
viewed in vol. x1. p. 170.) 

Whilst resident at Bremhill, Mr. Bowles, 
was unremitting in his professional duties, 
zealous in the education of the poor, and 
manifested, in every respect, an exem- 
plary, though happily by no means a rare, 
instance of the union of all Christian 
graces with the polish of taste and the 
amenities of literature. He took a warm 
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interest in the welfare of the rural popu- 
lation, not only in his own parish, but in 
the surrounding neighbourhood ; and on 
more than one occasion he exerted his in- 
fluence as a county magistrate in cases 
which appeared to his benevolent heart 
especially to demand the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy. Having in 184- 
resigned the living of Bremhill, he passed 
the remnant of his days in perfect retire- 
ment at Salisbury, where, through the 
increasing feebleness of his bodily and 
mental faculties, he became almost lost to 
the society of his friends, which he had 
previously cultivated with great warmth 
and cordial hospitality. 

There are two or three engraved por- 
traits of Mr. Bowles. One, by Mullar, 
engraved by Thomson, was published in 
the New Monthly Magazine for Nov. 
1820. A full-length sketch of him ap- 
peared in Fraser’s Magazine about fifteen 


years ago. 





Mr. Jos1au FRENCH. 

March 30. At Windsor, aged 53, Mr. 
Josiah French, one of the Lay Vicars of 
the Royal Chapel of St. George. 

This amiable and much esteemed per- 
son was a native of Norwich, where his 
parents were Dissenters, in a humble con- 
dition of life. At the age of fourteen or 
thereabouts, he was apprenticed to the 
trade of a stocking-weaver in that city, 
and those who knew the energy of his 
character in after life, will smile at the 
expression of his disgust (on the last day 
of his apprenticeship) at that monotonous 
and wearisome occupation. ‘‘ There,’’ 
said he to his father, ‘‘ I have served my 
time faithfully, and I will never touch a 
stocking again as long as I live, except to 
put it on or take it off.’ Mr. French 
kept his word, and, Laving during his boy- 
hood acquired a partial knowledge of 
music, and become rather noted for his 
voice as a treble, but which had broken, 
and as frequently happens changed to a 
fine mellow bass, he applied himself to 
the very arduous task of qualifying for a 
professional singer, and was so far suc- 
cessful as to gain considerable reputation 
in that capacity. He was well known 
about the year 1820, at all the musical 
meetings in the county of Norfolk, and 
had gained at that time the esteem of many 
distinguished members of the profession. 

It would no doubt be a most dishearten- 
ing prospect for a young man in the outset 
of his journey through life, if nothing 
more than the rough road which lies be- 
fore him were exposed to his view ; but it 
is one of the bountiful provisions of the 
Almighty, that the difficulties he has to 
encounter are rarely seen beforehand, and, 
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if he deserves it, there is generally placed 
on the road-side some kind and gentle 
spirit ready and willing to help him over 
the roughest places. Mr. French had 
scarcely set out on his journey when he 
was met by one of these in the person of 
Mr. Palgrave, then the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Customs of Great Yar- 
mouth, who, among other acts of kind- 
ness, procured for bim a situation in the 
Customs there. The patronage of this 
gentleman was of the most essential ser- 
vice to Mr. French; and, as he never 
forgot a kindness, nor lost the opportunity 
of profiting by it, he always spoke of him 
as of one who had enabled him to strike 
out a path which led to honourable em- 
ployment, ease, and comfort; and also 
gave him the opportunity of indulging in 
a taste which he had already acquired, of 
collecting works of art and articles of 
vertu. He also about this time became 
acquainted with Mr. Dawson Turner, of 
Yarmouth, and many gentlemen of dis- 
tinction in that neighbourhood, as well as 
Mr. Wilkin, of Cossey House, and others, 
who continued their friendship with him 
until his death. 

In the year 1821, a vacancy having oc- 
curred in the choir of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, Mr. French was advised by his 
friend Mr. John Hobbs, now of the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, to become a 
candidate for the vacant place. He did 
so, was elected a lay clerk and master of 
the choristers’ school in the month of 
October of that year, and held those ap- 
pointments at his death. He was also 
lay clerk at Eton College. On his arrival 
at Windsor he brought a small collection 
of pictures with him, which he continued 
to increase, and he had two hundred and 
ninety-five pictures in his possession when 
he died. In the landscapes of the East 
Anglian painters Crome and Stark, and in 
those of his intimate friend, Mr. Bristow, 
of Windsor, his collection was especially 
rich. 
About ten years ago Mr. French be- 
came a collector of autographs, a pursuit 
which originated in the possession of a 
copy of Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery, 
in which he inserted the first letters he 
acquired. This pursuit became the ruling 
passion of his life, and there is scarcely a 
person living of any eminence in the pre- 
sent day, or of any note in the last 
century, whose portrait has been pub- 
lished, but it will be found, with ¢wo 
autograph letters, in Mr. French’s collec- 
tion, accompanied by a short biographical 
notice in his own handwriting. 

Several of the most rare and remarkable 
autographs of his collection have been 
published in fac-simile by Messrs. Nether- 
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clift the lithographers ; for Mr. French 
freely imparted his treasures, and the 
pages of our Magazine have been indebted 
to the same stores, to which, indeed, his 
untimely loss has frustrated our intention 
of resorting more frequently. 

As an instance of the ardour and per- 
severance of his pursuit, it may be men- 
tioned that one of his volumes consists of 
the letters and portraits of eminent natives 
of the United States of America: and it 
may be safely conjectured that if he had 
lived till the spread of knowledge reaches 
Central Africa he would have been a strong 
advocate for teaching all the chiefs to 
write, in order to secure their autographs, 
as it is a notorious fact that when a friend 
of his left this country for New Zealand, 
a few years back, he asked him as a most 
particular favour to procure for him, if 
possible, the autograph of the celebrated 
chief Hecca. This is by no means an 
overdrawn statement of poor French’s 
passion for this pursuit, and sometimes 
his fancy appeared to border on the ridi- 
culous in this respect, particularly in the 
following instance :—About a year back 
he took it into his head that an autograph 
letter of Calcraft’s, an official at the Old 
Bailey, would be a curious document, and 
within a few days he produced one, as- 
suring the governor of a certain gaol that, 
as the writer ‘‘did not like to disappoint 
any one,’’ he might be certainly expected 
to arrive there intime. In short, if Mr. 
French made up his mind to have an au- 
tograph of any particular person, however 
coy that person might be of his hand- 
writing, he was sure to obtain it. One 
morning he was met on the Castle Hill 
full of spirits. “ Well,’’ said he, “ I have 
got it.’ ‘* What have you got?’ was 
inquired. ‘“ The King’s autograph, to be 
sure,’’ was the reply. It was the auto- 
graph of the King of Prussia, who at that 
moment had not been in Windsor Castle 
an hour, and how the autograph was ob- 
tained no one ever knew. 

Mr. French resided in one of the small 
houses in Sheet Street, Windsor, known 
as York Place, and no one but himself 
would have ever thought of making such 
a house a depository for pictures. The 
best room in it was little more than twelve 
feet square ; yet here were tastefully hung 
at least one hundred small cabinet pic- 
tures ; on each side of the fireplace was 
arranged an excellent collection of books 
on works of art; in every nook and 
corner of the room were placed some rare 
and curious specimen of old China or 
other article of vertu. It was here he 
occasionally received his friends in small 
parties with that pure and hearty welcome 
which will long live in their remembrance ; 
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and this imperfect description of his room 
will awaken a strong feeling of sorrow in 
many hearts that the place which for 
nearly thirty years has been the point 
where not only his more immediate friends, 
but others from distant places, were wont 
to meet in sweet converse, enjoying the 
merry laugh, and discussing the merits of 
some new picture, rare print, or piece of 
old crackled china, is gone, and its owner 
will be no more seen. No doubt there 
were many rough points in poor French’s 
character, but no one deemed it worth 
while to chisel them off. Indeed most 
of his friends thought they materially 
assisted in giving strength to the genuine 
feelings of his heart. A great point, 
however, in his character was this; 
although his income scarcely ever ex- 
ceeded one hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum, he was never known to be either 
in debt or difficulties; but, as his stock of 
pictures was continually changing, which 
made them the more interesting, it may 
be fairly presumed that he had acquired 
the art of profiting by the changes he 
made, and although he was now and then 
most unmercifully quizzed for picking up 
a doubtful autograph, we believe it would 
be a very difficult matter to find any 
dealer in works of art who ever got the 
better of him; and yet there was some- 
thing so sterling about his character that 
they all esteemed him, and their collec- 
tions were always open to his inspection, 
and every opportunity was afforded him of 
possessing the articles he happened to be 
in search of ; and so in this way he became 
very extensively acquainted with men of 
refined taste and learning, and respected 
by all classes. But the most estimable 
feature in his character yet remains to be 
told. It was his zealous and punctual 
observance of his official duties, both in 
the choir and in the school. The levity 
and indifference which too often charac- 
terises men of his profession found no 
countenance with him. He was as con- 
scientious in the performance of all his 
public duty, as he was industrious and 
persevering in the accomplishment of his 
private schemes of profit or amusement. 
Above all, he was the kind and affec- 
tionate guide and protector of the boys 
who were placed under his charge, and 
their deep and unaffected lamentations at 
his death and on the day of his funeral 
were the best testimonies to his virtues as 
aman. He will be long remenibered by 
a large circle of more intimate friends as 
one who has shewn in his own person that, 
however humble the origin or limited the 
means, a life of strict integrity and active 
benevolence is sure to achieve success and 
to command respect. Mr, French died 
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very suddenly of disease of the heart, but 
the disease had given some warnings for a 
few months before. As soon as his death 
was known, the Hon. and Rev. the Dean 
of Windsor, who was himself absent from 
illness, expressed his anxious wish that 
every respect should be paid to his me- 
mory. His body was buried in the Ceme- 
tery of St. George’s Chapel on the 9th of 
April. His funeral was attended by the 
canons, minor canons, his brethren of the 
choir, choristers, &c. and a great number 
of private friends, among whom were many 
eminent members of his own profession, 
and gentlemen connected with the fine 
arts, &c. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan. 18. At Armagh, the Rev. Charles 
Richard Elrington, D.D. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity (1829) in Trinity 
college, Dublin, and Rector of the union 
of Armagh. 

March 19. At Cotta, Ceylon, the Rev. 
John Fearby Haslam, late of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1836. 

March 24. At the rectory, Colkirk, 
Norfolk, the Rev. Thomas Tatham, M.A. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809, and was Curate at 
Colkirk to the Rev. Ralph Fatham, D.D. 
Master of St. John’s college. 

At East Dereham, Norfolk, aged 77, 
the Rev. Charles Hyde Wollaston, M.A. 
Vicar of that parish. He was the fifth 
son of the Rev. Francis Wollaston, LL.B. 
F.R.S. Rector of Chislehurst, Kent, 
and of Dereham, and Precentor of St. 
David’s, by Althea, fifth daughter of John 
Hyde, esq.; and was younger brother to 
the late Wm. Hyde Wollaston, M.D. F.R.S. 
He was of Sidney college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796; and was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of East Dereham 
by his father (the Rector) in 1806. He 
married Sarah-Willett, daughter of Wil- 
liam Ottley, esq. of St. Kitts, and had 
issue one son, the Rev. William Charles 
Wollaston, M.A. now Rector of East 
Dereham, who married in 1817 Charlotte- 
Jane, dau. of the Rev. Richard Fawcett, 
Vicar of Leeds, and has issue. 

April 8. At Braich-y-bylyn, near Aber- 
dovey, aged 60, the Rev. Richard Jones. 

April 9. At Paris, the Rev. Willoughby 
Crewe, Rector of Astbury, Cheshire, and 
of Mucklestone, Shropshire. He was the 
third son of Major-Gen. Richard Crewe, 
(younger brother of John Crewe first 
Lord Crewe, of the creation of 1806,) by 
Milborough, daughter of Samuel Allpress, 
esq. He wasof St. Alban’s hall, Oxford, 
B.C.L. and was presented to Astbury by 
Lord Crewe in 1836, and to Mucklestone 
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in the same year. He married in 1816 
Catharine, daughter of J. Harvey, esq. 

April 16. At Cardiff, aged 32, the 
Rev. Edward David, B.C.L. of St. Mary 
hall, Oxford. 

April17. At Lower Swell, Glouc. aged 
47, the Rev. John Perkins, Vicar of that 
parish (1833), and Lecturer of Carfax, 
Oxford. He was of Christ church, M.A. 
183-. 

April 19. Aged 67, the Rev. William 
Carwithen, D.D. Rector of Stoke Clims- 
land, Devonshire, and Chaplain to Earl 
Fortescue. He was of St. Mary hall, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1811; and was presented to 
his living (which is in the gift of the 
Prince of Wales) in 1840. Dr. Carwithen 
was Deputy Provincial Grand Master for 
Devon of the Masonic body; having been 
initiated into St. George’s Lodge at 
Exeter, Jan. 6, 1820; elected Provincial 
Grand Chaplain on the 18th March fol- 
lowing; and Deputy to the present Earl 
Fortescue, the Provincial Grand Master, 
April 23, 1830. In addition to repeated 
minor testimonials of respect, his whole- 
length portrait (wearing the jewel of the 
Royal Arch degree), painted by Mogford, 
was, in 1833, placed in the lodge-room of 
St. George’s Lodge; and in 1841 four 
silver dishes and covers were presented to 
him by the Province at large. He was 
indefatigable in his advocacy of all the 
objects of Masonic charity. 

At Rothwell, Northamptonshire, aged 77, 
the Rev. Thomas Sanders, Vicar of Stan- 
ford in.the Vale, Berks, to which he was 
presented in 1834 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster. 

April 21. Aged 28, the Rev. Arthur 
Evans, M.A. of Pembroke college, Ox- 
ford, Curate of Carlton, Leicestershire ; 
eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Evans, of 
Market Bosworth. 

April 22, In Grosvenor street, Lon- 
don, the Rev. Lord Frederick Beauclerk, 
Vicar of St. Michael’s, St. Alban’s, and of 
Redbourn, Herts, great-uncle to the Duke 
of St. Alban’s. He was the fourth and 
youngest son of Aubrey the 5th Duke, by 
Lady Catharine Ponsonby, daughter of 
William Earl of Bessborough. He was a 
member of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
M.A. 1792, D.D. 1824, and was presented 
to both his churches in 1827. He mar- 
ried, in 1813, Charlotte, natural daughter 
of Charles 12th Lord Dillon, and has left 
issue two sons and two daughters, the 
younger married to Major Edward Gage. 
Lord Frederick was one of the most cele- 
brated cricketers of his day, and a great 
patron of the game. 

At Torquay, aged 59, the Rev. Charles 
Fletcher, Vicar of Caunton, Notts. (1838), 
and late Master of Southwell school. 
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April 23. At Theberton-hall, Suffolk, 
aged 52, the Rev. Charles Montague 
Doughty. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. George Clarke Doughty, Rector of 
Martlesham, and Vicar of Hoxne, in the 
same county. He was born in 1798 at 
Hoxne, and educated at Caius coll. Camb. 
where he took the degree of A.B. in 1822. 
He married 29th Jan. 1840, Frederica, 
third dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Frederick 
Hotham, Rector of Dennington, in Suf- 
folk, by whom, who died 1st Sept. 1843, 
he had two sons, now surviving. Mr. 
Doughty never held any preferment. 

April 25. The Rev. Joseph Leeson, 
M.A. Vicar of Fishlake, Yorkshire, to 
which church he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham in 1846. 

The Rev. Mathew Calley Morton, M.A. 
Warden of the college of St. Columba, 
in Ireland. He was of Exeter college, 
Oxford. 

April 26. At Tavistock, the Rev. 
Henry Colson, Head Master of the gram- 
mar school, and Curate of Sampford 
Spiney. He was of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1837, M.A. 1842. He 
has left a widow and three children. 

At Silkstone, Yorkshire, aged 56, the 
Rev. George Millett, Vicar of that place, 
and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. He entered the university of 
Cambridge as a member of Trinity col- 
lege, and graduated B.A. 1814, was 
elected a Fellow of Christ’s college, pro- 
ceeded M.A. 1817, and was presented to 
Silkstone in 1845. 

April 27. At East Carlton, Norf. aged 
82, the Rev. Robt. Bransby Francis, Rector 
of that place. He was formerly of Cor- 
pus Christi college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1790, M.A. 1794, and was presented to 
his living by the corporation of Norwich 
in 1812. 

April 28. At Felton, Northumber- 
land, aged 54, the Rev. James Allgood, 
M.A. Vicar of that parish and Rector of 
Ingram. He was the younger son of 
James Allgood, esq. LL.D. of Nunwick, 
co. Northumberland, by Martha, daughter 
of Christopher Reed, esq. of Chipchase 
Castle. He was presented to Felton by the 
Lord Chancellor in 1827 ; and to Ingram 
in 1829 by his brother R. L. Allgood, 
esq. Ata public dinner, in March 1840, 
his parishioners at Felton presented him 
with a silver candelabrum, as a testimo- 
nial of their regard for his amiable dispo- 
sition and his many acts of generosity and 
unostentatious charity during the thirteen 
years he had then resided amongst them 
as Vicar. 

April 30. At Kensington, aged 70, 
the Rev. Henry Penny, M.A. He was of 
Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1807. He 
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married in 1808 Sarah, only child of John 
Harwood, esq. of Chiswick, by his first 
wife Sarah, daughter and coheiress of 
John Spateman, esq. of Yoxall, co. Staf- 
ford; and has left issue an only surviving 
child, the Rev. Henry Harwood Penny, 
who married Miss Forsyth of Cheltenham. 

May 1. At Doune, Perthshire, aged 
63, the Rev. George Cupples. 

Aged 50, the Rev. Robert Wood Kyle, 
B.A. Incumbent of Trinity church, Guern- 
sey (1847). 

May 3. At Hastings, the Rev. Ed- 
mund Gooch, M.A. Curate of Henley-on- 
Thames. He was the youngest son of 
the late Robert Gooch, M.D. and a mem- 
ber of Christ church, Oxford. 

May 5. At Rhys-y-bill, near Ruthin, 
aged 86, the Rev. R. Owen, M.A. 

May 6. Aged 38, the Rev. Henry 
James Ffarington Coxe, M.A. late Fellow 
of St. John’s college, Oxford. He was 
the youngest son of Leonard Streete 
Coxe, esq. 

May 7. At Wargrave, Berks, the Rev. 
James Hitchings, Vicar of that parish. 
He was of Christchurch, Oxford, M.A. 
18 . . and was presented to Wargrave in 
1826 by Lord Braybrooke. He published 
“The Household of Christ,” a sermon 
preached at St. Giles’s, Reading, in aid 
of the National School, 1832. 

May 8. At Friern Barnet, aged 55, 
the Rev. George Hodgson Thompson, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
presented by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s in 1846. 

May 12. At Bath, aged 64, the Rev. 
Hamilton Stuart, of Rockfort, co. Done- 


May 13. At the residence of his 
brother, John Dent, esq. Worcester, the 
Rev. Benjamin Dent, Rector of Winford, 
Somersetshire- He was of Worcester 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1809, and was its 
senior Fellow and Vice Provost at the 
time when he was presented by the society 
to the rectory of Winsford in 1838. He 
had previously been for 27 years Curate 
of St. John’s church in Worcester, and on 
his removal the parishioners presented 
him with a silver salver weighing 178 
ounces. 

At Bristol, aged 63, the Rev. John 
Jenkin, Curate of Temple, Bristol. 

May 17. At Ashton-under-Lyne, the 
Rev. Isaac R. France, Perp. Curate of 
old St. George, Staleybridge, otherwise 
called Cocker-hill-chapel (1822). He 
died suddenly in the church of Ashton- 
under-Lyne, of apoplexy, brought on by 
excitement from attending the Archdea- 
con’s court to conduct a dispute respect- 
ing the appointment of his chapelwarden. 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


March 11. At Park-road, Stockwell, 
Charles James Wood, M.A. of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, eldest surviving son 
= the late William Wood, esq. of Clap- 


m. 

March 17. Inher 85th year, the Right 
Hon. Anna Maria Countess of Scarbo- 
rough. She was the daughter of Julian 
Herring, esq.; was married in 1785 to John 
7th Earl of Scarborough, and left his wi- 
dow in 1835, ‘having had issue the present 
Earl, two other sons (now deceased), and 
three daughters. 

March 23. Colonel Alexander Camp- 
bell, K.H. and C.B. who had very re- 
cently arrived in England from India. 
He entered the army as a cornet in 
the year 1806. At the memorable battle 
of Sobraon, on the 10th Feb. 1846, he 
commanded the 2d cavalry brigade. In 
1846 he received the brevet rank of Co- 
lonel. 

March 28. In Cadogan-place, aged 4 
months, Frederick-Conwy, third sdn of 
Charles Morgan, esq. 

April. In Pall Mall, Emily, wife of 
Mr. Richard Kershaw, eldest daughter of 
the late James Thurtell, esq. of Loddon- 
hall, Norfolk. 

April6. Atthe residence of Dr. Young, 
Clapham-common, Richard-Howard, eld- 
est son of the late William Burgess, M.D. 
Clonmel. 

April 9. Aged 35, Caroline-Anne, wife 
of Joseph Russell, esq. and third dau. of 
William Stockley, esq. Royal Art. 

At Moss Alley, Bankside, aged 82, Miss 
Mary Carpenter. She used to be the sport 
of the populace, from the grotesque style in 
which she dressed, generally wearing her 
petticoats no lower than her knees, and hav- 
ing her milk-white stockings curiously tied 
up with red garters. For some time past, 
however, she had confined herself in her 
house, the windows of which she had 
bricked up, and would not allow any one 
to enter it. She set herself on fire while 
cooking her supper, and was burnt almost 
toacinder, She was the owner of seve- 
ral houses in the neighbourhood. 

April 10. At Shoot-up-hill, Kilburn, 
aged 75, John Froggatt, esq. 

April 11. Richard Browne Fuller Pass- 
ley, esq. late Capt. in the 82d Regt. and 
formerly in the 60th Rifles. 

April 12. In Curzon-st. Laura, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Craufurd, Gren.-Guards. 

At Putney, aged 73, Mary, relict of 
Wm. Soulsby, esq. 

At Kent-terr. Regent’s-park, Laura, the 
eldest surviving dau. of the late William 
Baldwin, esq. of Stede-hill, Kent. 
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April13, At Brompton, aged 61, Mar- 
garet, relict of William Wood, esq. of 
Oakley Lodge, Fulham. 

In Dorset-sq. William Edward Phillips, 
esq. late Gov. of Prince of Wales Island. 

in the Clapham-rd. aged 38, Richard 
Oswald, esq. late of Hong Kong. 

At Peckham, aged 85, the relict of Geo. 
Wilkinson Meriton, esq. 

At Tryon House, Sloane-st. aged 52, 
Portia Galindo. 

April 14. At the British Museum, 
aged 69, Elizabeth, wife of Edw. Hawkins, 
esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

In Gower-st. aged 53, James Booth, 
esq. Boston, U.S.A. 

April 15. In Eaton-pl. aged 5, John- 
Willoughby-Michael Viscount Cole, elder 
son of the Earl of Enniskillen. 

In Devonshire-pl. aged 84, Robert Ran- 
kin, esq. 

Aged 71, Mary, widow of Anthony 
Soulby, esq. of Crouch-end. 

April 16. At Mile-end, aged 97, Miss 
Susan Sheppard. 

At Holloway, Betty, widow of William 
Lovell, esq. of Kensington, formerly of 
Basinghall-st. 

April 17. Jn Camden Town, aged 43, 
Robert Neil, esq. 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 12, Caroline Law- 
rence, niece of Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
Lawrence. 

Aged 59, Mary-Anne, wife of J. E. 
Saunders, esq. of Finsbury-sq. 

April 19. At Poplar, aged 22, Caro- 
line, second surviving dau. of Capt. G. A. 
Bond, late of H.E.1.C. Service, and of the 
East India Docks. 

Aged 34, Edward Ramsden, esq. of 
Whitechapel-road. 

In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 86, 
Samuel Nettleship, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 65, Lieut. William 
Rule, R.N. He entered the navy in 1803, 
served eleven years on full pay, and was 
made Lieutenant in 1815, since which 
time he has not been employed. He was 
present at the attack of Buenos Ayres 
in 1807, and the reduction of St. Do- 
wingo in 1809. He married in 1817, 
Anne, dau. of the late George Hawkins, 
esq. of the Custom House, and had issue 
an only daughter. 

At South Lambeth, aged 81, Richard 
Brook, esq. of the Poultry, Deputy of the 
Ward of Cheap, and senior member of the 
corporation of the city of London. 

April 20. At Vauxhall, aged 82, Joshua 
Mauger Brooke, esq. a native of Poole, 
formerly of the Treasury. 

In Gloucester-pl. aged 72, Thomas 
Wiglesworth, esq. of Gray’s-inn, and 
Townhead, Slaidburn, Yorkshire. 

Aged 49, John Denne Smith, esq. of 
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the Gen. Register Office, Somerset House. 

Aged 33, Henry Oliver Savery, esq. of 
the Stock Exchange, and of Greenwich. 

At Mivart’s Hotel, aged 22, the Most 
Noble Charlotte-Augusta Duchess of 
Marlborough. She was the 5th dau. of 
Henry-Jeffrey 4th Viscount Ashbrook, 
by his second wife Emily-Theophila, dau, 
of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart. She 
was married in 1846; and has left issue a 
son and a daughter. She died in conse- 
quence of a sudden alarm about five weeks 
after her confinement of a still-born infant. 
Her body was interred at Blenheim, at- 
tended by the Marquess of Blandford, 
Lord Churchill, Lord Alan Churchill, the 
Hon. Major Spencer, the Rev. J.S. Smythe, 
Mr. W. Beckett, and Mr. S. Dickens. 

April 22. Aged 39, Theresa-Maria, 
wife of F, N. Appleyard, esq. 


April 23. In Jermyn-st. aged 85, Ro- 
bert Wright, esq. 
April 24. In Tylney-st. aged 26, Lady 


Sarah Finch, dau. of the Earl of Aylesford. 

Priscilla, wife of T. Brett, M.D. for- 
merly of Long Sutton, Lincolnshire, and 
Kettering, Northamptonshire, and dau. of 
R. Peele, esq. of the former place. 

April 25. In Camden-road-villas, aged 
72, Richard Tullet, esq. 

At Lambeth, aged 76, Charles Nairne, 
esq. for many years a Member of the 
Stock Exchange, and of the Court of As- 
sistants of the Grocers’ Company. 

April 26. In Kentish Town, James 
Frolich, esq. his Danish Majesty’s Consul 
General at Gibraltar. 

Samuel Platt, jun. esq. of Royal-cres- 
cent, Notting-bill. 

In North-bank, St. John’s-wood, aged 
55, Mr. James Edkins, late Ordnance 
Storekeeper at Demerara. 

At Kennington, Mrs. Affra Pettman. 

Aged 17, Mary, youngest dau. of Allen 
Blizard, esq. of Half-Moon-street. 

April 27. At Devonshire-pl. House, 
aged 39, Jacqueline-Elizabeth, wife of 
Alex. Trotter, esq. and dau. of the late 
William Otter, D.D. Bishop of Chichester. 

At Clapham-common, aged 76, Hannah, 
relict of Henry Dickson, esq. 

Aged 26, the Hon. John Russell Morris 
Byng, Lieutenant of H.M.S. Ocean, 
fourth brother of Viscount Torrington. 
He entered the service 1837, shared in 
the operations on the coast of Syria 1840, 
and received his commission 1845; since 
which time he has beenemployedin the Re- 
tribution steam-frigate, and Vengeance 74. 

April 28. At Stoke Newington, aged 
77, Richard Eales, esq. of Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, and late of the Custom House 

April 29. Aged 72, Elizabeth-Raper, 
wife of George Frere, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

In Upper Fitzroy-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 

Gent. Mac. Voi. XXXIII. 
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87, Samuel M‘Morris, esq. surgeon, late 
of the H.E.I.C.S. 

Lately. At Camberwell, aged 73, Ro- 
bert Huish, esq. second son of the late 
Mark Huish, esq. of Nottingham. 

May 3. Aged 62, William Gill Pax- 
ton, esq. of Buckingham-st. Strand, some 
time of Henbury House, Dorsetshire, High 
Sheriff for the county 1828, and formerly 
M.P. for Plympton, Devon; only sur- 
viving issue of Archibald Paxton, esq. of 
Watford-place, Herts, and Harriet, dau. 
of William Gill, esq. of Wyrardisbury 
House, Bucks. 

At the residence of his sister, Mrs. 
Pilcher, Queen’s-rd. Regent’s-park, aged 
56, George Finnis, esq. Mayor of Hythe. 

May 4. At Gower-st. aged 53, J. S. 
Aldersey, esq. 

In Surrey-sq. aged 29, Edward Christy, 
esq. of Faringdon, fourth son of John 
Christy, esq. of Apuldrefield-court, Cud- 
ham, Kent. 

In Bolton-pl. John Roberts, esq. bar- 
rister, of the Middle Temple. 

At the Addison-road, Kensington, aged 
68, Hannah, wife of James Silver, esq. 

Frances-Mary, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
N. Hamilton, curate of Allhallows Bark- 
ing, and late chaplain on the Bengal Est. 

May 5. In Fenchurch-st. aged 97, Wil- 
liam Vaughan, esq. F.R.S. 

Mrs. R. C. G. Cooke, wife of the second 
son of Brigade Major Cooke, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. 

At Kensington, aged 64, Mary-Ann, 
widow of Robert Frost, esq. of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service. 

May 6. In Southampton-row, Miss Eli- 
zabeth-Mary Rennalls, sister of William 
R. Rennalls, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Pimlico, aged 81, Robert Moore, 
esq. late of Guernsey. 

In Euston-sq. aged 74, Gwalter B. Lons- 
dale, esq. 

May 7. In Fulham-place, Maida-hill 
West, aged 72, Deborah, widow of John 
Howlett, esq. of Bowthorpe Hall, Norfolk. 

May 9. At Mercers’ Hall, aged 34, 
Willelmina-Maria, wife of Henry Eugene 
Barnes, esq. and youngest dau. of the late 
George Darby, esq. of Leghorn. 

At King’s-parade, Chelsea, aged 78, 
William Feltham, esq. 

May 10. In Highbury-pl. Edward 
Dunn, esq. 

May 11. In Wimpole-st. aged 66, Tho- 
mas Hodgkinson, esq. 

May 12. William Jesser Sturch, esq. 
Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park. 

Aged 71, William M‘Niece, esq. for- 
merly of Tonbridge-place, New-road, and 
late from Sydney. 

May 13. In Cornwall-terr. Mary, wife 
of Henry umneney ii 
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In Piccadilly, Algernon, only son of 
James Haughton Langston, esq. and ne- 
phew to the earl of Ducie. 

Suddenly, aged 68, John Mountford, 
esq. surgeon, of Gloucester-st. Queen-sq. 

May 14. By throwing himself from the 
top of the Duke of York’s column, Henri 
Stephan. He was a performer on the horn 
in the band of the Italian opera. 

In Portland-pl. Islington, Mary, wife of 
Alexander Wilson, esq. 

Bevs.—April 4. Aged 45, Miss Ann 
Sutton, of Muggerhanger. She committed 
suicide in bed by cutting her throat with 
arazor. She had been of a low nervous 
temperament, which had increased upon 
her since the death of her father and sister. 

Aprilll. At Harrold, aged 85, Joseph 
Pain, esq. many years surgeon at that place. 

Berxs.—April 7. At Twyford, aged 
54, William, youngest son of the late Wil- 
liam Hubbard, esq. of Crockerton, Wilts. 

April 15. Lieut. John Allen, one of 
the Military Knights of Windsor. This 
veteran officer entered the army as Ensign 
in the Ist Royals, and afterwards served 
in the 84th Foot in the Peninsula. 

At Maidenhead, aged 84, Wm. Stephens, 


esq. 

May 7. Aged 18, Harriett-Lavinia, 
eldest dau. of the late J. W. Burrows, esq. 
of the Elms, Cookham. 

May8. At Reading, aged 76, Elizabeth, 
widow of Wm. Greening Martin, esq. of 
East Moulsey, Surrey. : 

May 13. At Maidenhead, Isabella- 
Maule, youngest dau. of the late Charles 
Hunter, esq. of Blackness, N.B. 

Bucks.— April 23. At Iver, aged 81, 
Thomas Lee, esq. late of Uxbridge. 

April 29. At Beel House, near Amer- 
sham, aged 77, Samuel Higham, esq. Se- 
cretary and Comptroller Gen. of the Na- 
tional Debt Office. 

CambBripGe.—Jan.9. At Cambridge, 
aged 72, Jane, widow of James Watson 
Roberts, M.D. Physician to the Forces. 

Feb. 4. At Cambridge, aged 70, 
George Edmund Platt, esq. formerly 
of the 26th Fodt, and late of Deane 
Park, Sussex. He was the last surviving 
brother of the late Captain John Platt, 
R.N. and Captain Chas. Platt, (50th Re- 
giment), of Hatfield, Yorkshire. He 
served in the expedition to Hanover un- 
der Lord Cathcart, 1805-6; and subse- 

uently in the campaign in Portugal and 

pain in 1808-9, and fought at Corunna, 
for which he received the medal ; also in 
the disastrous expedition to Walcheren 
under Lord Chatham, and was present at 
the siege of Flushing, &c. The Camero- 
nians suffered so severely from the effects 
of the ‘“‘ Walcheren fever,’’ that out of a 
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battalion of 800 men who landed in Hol- 
land a mere remnant returned to England, 
viz, one major, one captain, and five sub- 
alterns (including deceased), and ninety- 
five rank and file. 

April 29. Aged 21, William, youngest 
son of the Rev. C. Wedge, Rector of 
Burrough Green. 

May 4. At Wisbeach, aged 62, James 
Usill, esq. one of her Majesty’s Deputy 
Lieuts. for Cambridgeshire. 

CHESHIRE.—April 13. Aged 60, at 
Woodhayes Hall, Major Wainman, late 
of the 14th Light Dragoons. 

April 26. At Weaverham Vicarage, 
aged 5, Mary-Wilhelmina, eldest dau. and, 
May 11, aged 4, Emily-Caroline, second 
dau. of the Rev. C. Spencer Stanhope. 

April 27. At Chester, aged 34, Mary- 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Thomas Nor- 
ris Williams, Rector of Llanddeiniolen. 

May 6. Aged 78, Francis Philips, esq. 
of Bank Hall, near Stockport. 

May 7. Aged 49, Olivia, wife of Ed- 
ward Brooke, Esq. of Marsden House. 

CornwaLi.—March 30. At Sennen, 
Robert Marsh Whatley, esq. of Holtye, 
Hartfield, Sussex. 

April 7. At Cawsand, at an advanced 
age, Comm. Christopher William Betty, 
(1832) on the retired list of 1816. He 
acquired the rank of Lieutenant for his 
conduct at the capture of the Hercule 78 
in 1798; and he was slightly wounded, 
when serving in the Dreadnought 98, in 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

April 12. At St. Agnes, near Truro, 
aged 82, Mrs. Lawrence, mother of Al- 
derman and Sheriff Lawrence. 

April 18. At Bodmin, Susan, widow 
of the Rev. Nicholas Kendall, late Vicar 
of Llanlivery. 

April 21. At Liskeard, of the small 
pox, aged 36, Edward Lyne, esq. 

April 26. At Launceston, aged 21, 
Maria-Elizabeth-Hickes, youngest dau, of 
Major Milles, of Filleigh House, Devon. 

Lately. At Penzance, Paymaster and 
Purser Thomas Brett (1809). 

CumMBERLAND.—April 20. At Leathes, 
near Penrith, by falling over the bannister, 
while on a visit for the benefit of his 
health, John Thomas Orridge, esq. go- 
vernor of Carlisle gaol, a situation which 
he had held 27 years, ever since the pre- 
sent prison was opened. Verdict—“ Ac- 
cidental death. 

Lately. At Houghton House, in his 
77th year, William Hodgson, esq. up- 
wards of thirty years clerk of the peace, 
and latterly a magistrate and deputy-lieut. 
of that county. 

Devon.—April 12. At Newton Ab- 
bot, aged 38, John Millingen Coates, esq. 
late of St. John’s-wood, Middlesex. 
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April 16. At Torquay, Henry Read, 
esq. late of Lima, 

April 19. At Deer-park, near Honiton, 
Isabella-Mary, only surviving daughter of 
William M. Smythe, esq. and niece to the 
Earl of Wicklow. 

April21. At Bideford, aged 79, Joseph 
Hogg Baller, esq. 

At Northcote House, Uffculme, aged 
63, Grace, wife of Clement Venn, esq. 

April 23. At Exeter, aged 88, Mar- 
tha Escott, relict of Capt. Faddy, who 
was killed on board the Vanguard, at the 
battle of the Nile. 

At Riverford, Staverton, the residence 
of his brother, aged 40, Charles Edwards, 
esq. solicitor, Totnes. 

April 24. At Exeter, Jane-Mary, el- 
dest surviving dau. of the late Rev. William 
Oxenham, ~ of Cornwood. 

April 25. At Appledore, near Bide- 
ford, aged 104, Mrs. Bridget Kenney, 
grandmother of Mr. W. H. Morgan, ac- 
countant, of Bristol Hotwells. 

At Bridgetown, Totnes, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Tracey, relict of T. Tracey, esq. 

April 30, At Reed House, Hatherleigh, 
aged 51, James Salmon Day, esq. 

Lately. At Torquay, Miss Emma 
Fleming Agnew, second dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Agnew, H.E.I.C.S. 

May 6. At Torquay, aged 45, Lord 
William Hervey, second son of the Mar- 
quess of Bristol. He was appointed Se- 
cretary to the British Embassy in Paris, 
Nov. 1843; and created a civil C.B. in 
1848. He married, in 1844, Cecilia-Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Vice-Adm, Sir 
T. F. Fremantle, and has left issue. 

May 7. At Lympstone, aged 58, Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late John Williams, 
esq. of Sowton. 

May 8. At Efford Manor, aged 27, 
Erving-Frederick, eldest son of Erving 
Clark, esq. 

May 11. At Crediton, aged 36, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Philip Francis, esq. of Moor. 

May 14. At Holcomb, aged 73, Frances, 
widow of Richard Fuller, esq. of the 
Rookery, near Dorking, Surrey. 

At Sidmouth, Mary-Long, eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Dawson, of Hal- 
ton Gill and Marshfield, and Rector of 
Bolton-by-Bolland, Yorkshire. 

At Exeter, aged 80, Mrs. Discombe, 
widow of John Discombe, esq. formerly of 
Heavitree, whom she survived upwards of 
30 years. 

Dorset.—April 14. Aged 76, Thomas 
Ensor, esq. of Sherborne. 

April 20. At Weymouth, Henry Coles, 
esq. of Trinity college, Cambridge, only 
son of the late Rev. T. R. Coles, of Can- 
nington, Somerset. 

April 21. At Dorchester, aged 56, 





William Shirley, esq. late Major 7th 
Hussars. 

April 28. At Poole, aged 40, James 
Churchill, esq. solicitor, and late town- 
clerk of the borough. 

May 4. At Chetnole, Mary, relict of 
John Perkins, esq. of Henley. 

Durnam.—April 13. At Bishop’s 
Wearmouth, aged 81, Bernard Ogden, esq. 

Essex.—Jan. 13. In her 68th year, 
Elizabeth, relict of Thomas Hodges, esq. 
of Chelmsford. 

April 3. At Barking, aged 83, Wil- 
liam Glenny, esq. 

April 14. Aged 83, John Mew, esq. 
of Apton Hall, Rochford. 

April 22. At Donyland Lodge, near 
Colchester, aged 13, Charlotte-Henrietta, 
second dau, and May 11, aged 10, Mary- 
Ann-Thesiger, third dau. of the Rev. James 
John Holroyd, Rector of Abberton. 

Lately. At the vicarage, Hornchurch, 
aged 54, Sarah-Arabella, widow of Major 
R. Hornby, Bengal Service, and sister of 
the Rev. D. G. Stacy, Vicar of Hornchurch, 

GLovucesteR.—April 14. At the Rec- 
tory, Upper Slaughter, aged 63, Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. Francis Edw. Witts. 

April 17. At Twyning, near Tewkes- 
bury, aged 71, Robert Howe, esq. 

Aprii 19. At Clifton, the residence of 
her father, William Mortimer, esq. Caro- 
line, wife of Henry Dayrell, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Charles New- 
man, esq. for upwards of forty years a so- 
licitor at Stroud. 

April 21. At Clifton, aged 68, Eliza- 
beth-Gideon, relict of R. Hartwell, esq. 

April 24. At the Convent of St. Ca- 
tharine of Sienna, Clifton, Lucy Spencer 
Ruscombe, third dau. of the late Joseph 
Ruscombe Poole, esq. of Bridgewater. 

April 29. At Cheltenham, Sarah, wife 
of Thomas Clarke, esq. of the Medical 
Staff of the Army, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Napier, K.C.B. 

May 5. At Blanchworth, Berkeley, 
aged 71, John Curnock, esq. formerly 
Capt. in the Gloucester volunteers. 

May 8. At Brislington-house, aged 41, 
Janet-Sarah, the wife of Dr. Francis Fox. 

Hants.—March 27. At East Wood- 
hay, Susan, wife of Capt. George Burslem, 
late 48th Regt. dau. of T. V. Vokes, esq. 
late Chief Magistrate of Police, Limerick. 

March 30. At Millbrook, near South- 
ampton, Belinda, relict of the Rev. John 
Henry Buxton, Vicar of Britford, Wilts. 

April 5. At Southsea, near Portsmouth, 
aged 76, Mrs. Sarah Wood, formerly of 
Tufton-st. Westminster, sister of the late 
Lady Bullen, of Southampton. 

April 8. At Portsea, aged 32, Lieut. 
Edw. Cowell Mullen, 90th Foot. 

April 12. At Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, 
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aged 24, Joseph, son of Mr. Joseph Miles, 
of Tollington-park, and Stationers’-hall- 
court, London. 

April 15. Aged 73, Ann, relict of Wm. 
Taylor, esq. of Parkfield, Portsmouth. 

April 16. At Southampton, Major 
Timothy Davies, late of the 34th Reg. 

April 20. At Durham Lodge, Shirley, 
aged 62, Lieut. Thomas Drane, R.N. 
He was the son of Lieut. Robert Drane, 
R.N. ; entered the Navy in 1800 on board 
the Captain 74 ; was present at the cap- 
ture of the four French ships which es- 
caped from Trafalgar; became acting 
Lieut. of the Cesar 1806 ; was confirmed 
Lieut. 1809, and was present at the attack 
on Baltimore. He was on full-pay for 12 
years, and was appointed to the out-pen- 
sion of Greenwich Hospital in 1842. 

April 25. At Easton rectory, near 
Winchester, of scarlatina, aged 9, Hen- 
rietta-Sankey, second dau. and May 8, 
Aged 8, Tsabella-Sumner, third dau. of the 
Rey. R. D. Buttemer, Rector of Easton. 

April 29. At Southampton, aged 72, 
Anne, relict of Richard Laisbley, esq. 

April30. AtTichfield, aged 68, Charles 
Raynsford, esq. late of Rio Janeiro. 

Lately. At Eversley, aged 92, Sarah, 
relict of Rich. Prescott, esq. 

May 1. At the residence of ber son 
near Lymington, aged 87, Anna, relict of 
R. H. Lewin, esq. of March, Isle of 
Ely. 

Xt Forton, near Gosport,’aged 56, Mary, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Willis, Royal Marines. 

May 2. At Wymering House, aged 71, 
John Martin, esq. 

May 3. Mary, wife of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Child, Curate of Appleshaw. 

May 5. At Chilbolton, aged 47, W. 
Spearing, esq. an eminent agriculturist, 
Pres. of the Winchester Farmers’ Club. 

May 7. At his brother’s residence, 
Bishop’s Stoke, aged 52, George Twynam, 
esq. solicitor, of Winchester. 

Hererorp.—Lately. At Leachmoor, 
near Presteign, aged 75, Thomas Boden- 
ham, esq. 

Herts.— April 13. Aged 73, William 
Gee, esq. of Bishop’s Stortford. 

Kent.—March 30. Drowned in the 
Royal Adelaide, on her passage from Cork 
to London, Anthony Le Ber, esq. and his 
family, consisting of his wife and six chil- 
dren, three sons and three daus. the eldest 
16, and the youngest 2, leaving one dau. 

April]. Aged 16, Henry-Francis, eldest 
sonof Lieut.-Col. Tyler, of Linstead-lodge. 

Aprii 10. At Canterbury, Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Godfrey 
Faussett, esq. cf Heppington. 

April 13. At East Malling, aged 66, 


Martha Charles Syms, widow of Colonel 
Syms, of the 80th reg. 
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April 14. At Everlands, the seat of 
Sir R. Rycroft, Bart. aged 12, Edward 
Horatio, eldest son of H. L. Long, esq. 
and Lady Catharine Long. 

April 15. At Northfleet, aged 65, Su- 
sannah, wife of Edward Medlicott, esq. 

April 16. At the residence of her son- 
in-law Mr. Griffiths, at Beckenham, aged 
86, Mary, relict of Thomas Owen Powis, 
esq. late of Brighton. 

April 19. At the residence of his son- 
in-law, Barming-heath, near Maidstone, 
aged 70, Philip Rose, esq. late of Reading. 

April 20. Aged 70, Magnus Gibson, 
esq. of Ramsgate. 

April 22. At Charing, aged 75, Mary, 
wife of T. Prescott Wilks, esq. surgeon. 

April 29. At the residence of the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Jerrard (her niece), at Lee, 
Kent, aged 62, Eliza-Lydia, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. the Hon. William Henry Gardner. 
She was the third dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. W. Fyers, was married in 1804, and 
has left issue a numerous family. 

May 6. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 85, 
Anna-Maria, widow of the late Capt. Phi- 
lip Staunton. 

May 9. At Dover, aged 62, Walter 
Young, esq. 

At Lendfield House, Maidstone, aged 
67, John Mares, esq. 

May 10. At Westbrook, Isle of Tha- 
net, Lieut. Charles Griffin Clark, R.N. 
He entered the navy 1808, obtained his 
commission 1826, and has commanded 
the Nimble and Stag revenue cruisers. 

May 13. At Deal, Lieut. Henry Kit- 
chen, R.N. He entered the service 1807, 
obtained his commission 1825, and was 
some time employed on the Coast Block- 
ade, as supernumerary Lieut. of the Hy- 
perion 42. 

May 14. At Romney, aged 61, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Nance, Rector of Old 
Romney, fifth dau. of the Rev. James 
Bond, 52 years Vicar of Ashford, Kent. 

LANCASHIRE.—April 17. Aged 49, 
Susannah-Andrews, wife of Thomas Hib- 
bert, esq. of Everton, near Liverpool. 
She was the only surviving dau. of the 
Rev. Jonathan Hodgkinson, of Hindley, 
by Susannah, elder of the two surviving 
daughters and co-heiresses of James An- 
drews, gent. of Bolton-le-Moors, by Su- 
sannah, second of the three daughters, 
eventually co-heiresses, of Robert Dukin- 
field esq. of Manchester, son of Sir Robert 
Dukinfield, of Dukinfield, Bart. and Dame 
Susannah his wife. In 1820 she married 
her cousin, Thomas Hibbert, son and heir 
of the Rev. Nathaniel Hibbert, of Riving- 
ton, in the same county, by Frances his 
wife, younger of the two co-heiresses of 
the said James Andrews. She leaves issue 
an only surviving child, Thomas Dorning 
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Hibbert, esq. of the Middle Temple, a 
Member of the Northern Circuit. 

April 27. At Lytham, aged 75, Tho- 
mas Hull, esq. M.D., late of Beverley. 

May 2. At Mere-bank, near Liverpool, 
aged 66, William Myers, esq. 

LEIcesTERSHIRE.—April 3. At Ash- 
by-de-la-Zouch, aged 87, Elizabeth, relict 
of Thomas Lovell, esq. formerly of Ches- 
terton, co. Warwick. 

May 8. At Leicester, aged 38, William 
Hughes, esq. surgeon, of Basing-lane, 
Cheapside, London. 

Lincotn.— April18. At Gainsborough, 
aged 64, Henry Smith, esq. one of her 
Majesty’s Deputy Lieuts. for the county. 

April 27. At the Jungle, aged 79, 
Russell Collet, esq. 

Lately. At Alford, aged 45, Wharton 
Amcotts Cavie, esq. surgeon. 

May 10. Frances, widow of Thomas 
Leigh Bennet, Rector of Long Sutton, 
Linc. and Incumbent of Nettlebed, Oxf. 

Mippesex.-—April 13. At Cromwell 
house, Hounslow, aged 46, John Swail, esq. 

April 16. At Teddington House, aged 
68, Walter Askell Venour, esq. late of the 
E.I.C.Marine Service, youngest son of 
the late John Venour, esq. of Welles- 
bourne, Warw. 

April 18. Aged 78, Thomas Dobson, 
esq. of Forty-hill, Enfield, and Leaden- 
hall-street. 

April 20. At Elm-grove, Ealing, aged 
26, Fanny-Sarah, second dau. of Spencer 
Perceval, esq. and granddau. of the late 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

April 22. At Hampstead, aged 84, 
Mary, relict of Richard James, esq. of 
Kensington. 

April 25. At Hampstead, aged 64, 
W. H. Cooper, esq. of Verulam-buildings. 

April 28. At Hampstead, aged 55, 
Joseph Stinton, esq. of Munderfield Ha- 
rold, Herefordshire, and of Lincoln’s-inn- 
sq. Barrister-at-law, one of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace and a Deputy Lieut. 
for the co. of Hereford. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1820, 
and practised as an equity draftsman. 

April 30. At Hampstead, aged 70, 
Hannah, widow of Thomas Marlborough 
Pryor, esq. 

May 12. At Hampstead, Eliza, wife 
of Robert James Tennent, esq. M.P. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE.—April 20. Aged 
75, Anna-Maria, relict of Robert Smith, 
esq. of Wain Wern, Pontypool. 

April 25. At Usk, aged 23 months, 
Augusta-Eleanor, only child of the Rev. 
Iltyd Nicholl. 

April 30. Aged 47, Elizabeth-Ann- 
Pakington, wife of Ferdinand Hanbury 
Williams, esq. of Coldbrook Park, and 
sister of Sir John Pakington, Bart. of 
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Westwood Park, Wore. She was the dau. 
of William Russell, esq. of Powick Court, 
co. Wore. by Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Her- 
bert Perrott Pakington, Bart. ; was mar- 
ried in 1825, and has left issue a son and 
two daughters. 

Norroik. — Jan. 7. At Shipdham, 
aged 72, greatly respected, Tobias Clout- 
ing, gent. late of Eye, Suffolk. 

March 10. Anna-Maria, only dau. of 
the late John Richard Dashwood, esq. of 
Cockley Cley. 

Lately. At Heydon, in his 82nd year, 
Mr. Barnabas Neal, well-known as a po- 
etic writer. 

March 16. At Kettlestone, aged 67, 
Bridget, wife of Charles Atkinson, esq. of 
North Elmham. 

March 22. At Thetford, Andrew Young, 
esq. 
arch 28. At Aylsham, aged 81, 
Martha, relict of the Rev. George Coleby, 
Rector of Coleby. 

April 16. At Alger House, Fersfield, 
Harvey Walklate Mortimer, esq. 

May4. Mrs. Prowett, wife of the Rev. 
John Prowett, of Catefield Rectory. 

May 9. At Norwich, Lady Rumbold, 
wife of Sir Cavendish Stewart Rumbold, 
Bart. and eldest dau. of the late Rear-Adm. 
Manby, of Northwold. 

May 11. At Yarmouth, Arabella (Lady) 
Parker, relict of Adm. Sir George Parker, 
K.C.B. who died Dec. 24, 1847. (See our 
vol. XXIX. p. 305.) 

NortHampton.—Jan.17. At Thorn- 
ley, in her 77th year, Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Robert Faux, esq. of Cliff 
House, Leicester. 

May 4. Eleanor, wife of John Jerome 
Slater, esq. of Haselbeech. 

May 5. At Kettering, aged 88, Eliza- 
beth-Mary-Warner, relict of James Cobb, 
esq. banker, Kettering, whom she survi- 
ved nearly half a century. 

May 6. Aged 64, Robert Canning, esq. 
of Hellidon, near Daventry. 

NorRTHUMBERLAND.—April 9. At Bel- 
ford, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John 
Dinning, eldest dau. of the late John Pratt, 
esq. of Bells-hill. 

April 15. At Tynemouth, aged 60, 
John William Williamson, esq. of Whick- 
ham, a Magistrate and Deputy Lieut. and 
formerly Chairman of the Quarter Ses- 
sions of the county of Durham, which 
office he resigned in 1842. He was the 
younger son of Robert Hopper, esq. Re- 
corder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who as- 
sumed the name of Williamson, by Anne, 
dau. and heir of the Rev. Wm. William- 
son, D D. Rector of Whickham, third son 
of Sir William \\ illiamson, Bart. 

April27. Mr. John Horn Twizell Wawn, 
eldest son of J. T. Wawn, esq. of Bildon, 
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M.P. for Shields. He was fishing alone 
near to Chollerford Bridge, and, being 
seized with a fit, fell into the stream, where 
his body was found next morning, in not 
more than eighteen inches depth of water. 

Norrs.—Apri/ 17. At Ollerton, aged 
64, Ann, relict of the Rev. John Isaw, 
Vicar of Kneesall. 

RutLanp.—April 20. At Exton, aged 
61, Henry Messing, esq. cousin of the late 
W. Messing, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

Sator.—Jan. 5. At Uckington, in his 
79th year, John Evans, esq. for many 
years agent to Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 

April 19. At Buildwas, aged 49, Wal- 
ter Moseley, esq. 

May 7. Susanna, wife of the Rev. C. 
Kent, of Caynham House, near Ludlow. 

Somerset.—A4pril 6. At Taunton, 
Mrs. Dowlin, dau. of B. Bosselloty, esq. 
She has left 200/. to the Taunton and So- 
merset Hospital ; 300/. for the benefit of 
the Day School connected with Mary- 
street Chapel, Taunton ; 300/. to the poor 
of Creech St. Michael; and other sums to 
various religious and charitable societies, 
to the amount of upwards of 3,000/. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Elizabeth, wife 
of John Manningford, esq of Bristol. 

April 14. At Welshmill-lodge, Frome, 
aged 53, Sarah, wife of L. Perman, esq. 

April 24. At Bath, aged 42, John 
Lewis, esq. of New House, near Cardiff. 

April 29. At Pilton, aged 88, Miss 
Elizabeth Hamwood, last surviving dau. 
of the late Robert Hamwood, esq. 

At Bath, aged 68, Lud Westley Dam- 
pier, esq. late Capt. 40th regt. and Major 
of the 1st Somerset militia. 

At Bath, aged 81, Mary, relict of George 
Drewe, esq. late of Martock. 

May 3. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
64, Anne-Sophia, relict of Michael An- 
thony Blake, Capt. 13th Light Inf. and 
nephew to James Cuffe, Lord Tyrawly. 

May 5. At Bath, Mary Ann, relict of 
Henry Hanson Simpson, esq. of Camden- 

1. Bath, and formerly of Bittern Manor 
ouse, Hants. 

May 9. At Bath, aged 47, Ella-Anna- 
Eliza, wife of Henry Bridges Smith, 
esq. 

SurroLk.—WNov. 6. At Bungay, aged 
74, Mrs. Dreyer, relict of the Rev. 
Richard Dreyer, formerly of that place, 
and Rector of Thwaite in Norfolk. She 
was one of the daus. and coheirs of Mr. 
Daniel Bonhote, formerly of Bungay, at- 
torney-at-law, and Elizabeth his wife, the 
authoress of several novels and occasional 
pieces of poetry. See Dictionary of 
Living Authors, and Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, July, 1818, p. 88. Mrs. Dreyer’s 


sister, Mrs. Reeve, and afterwards Mrs. 
Glover, was also a writer of verses. 
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Jan. 11. At Wyverstone Cottage, in 
his 63rd year, William Charles Steggall, 
esq. Lieut. 43rd. Regt. eldest son of the 
Rev. Charles Steggall, late Rector of 
Westhorpe and Wyverstone. 

Jan, 21. At Holbeck’s Hall, near Had- 
leigh, at an advanced age, Susannah- 
Edith, dowager Lady Rowley, relict of 
Sir William Rowley, Bart. for several 
years M.P. for Suffolk. She was the 
sister of Sir Robert Harland, Bart. ; was 
married in 1785, and left a widow in 1832, 
having had issue the present Baronet, and 
a numerous family. 

March 15. At St. Helen’s, Ipswich, 
Shepherd Ray, esq. one of the Magis- 
trates of the borough. 

April 21. At Ottley House, Ottley, 
near Ipswich, Christopher Armstrong, 
esq., many years an eminent surgeon and 
apothecary at Islington, near London, in 
partnership with Mr. Jeaffreson. He had 
lately retired from practice. 

May \. At Haverhill, aged 50, Henry 
Martin, esq. surgeon. 

Surrey.—April 17. At Croydon, 
Elizabeth, relict of Joseph Bordwine, esq. 


April 18. At Richmond, William Bil- 
linghurst, jun. esq. 
April 21. Aged 20 days, Gervas Cle- 


ment, son of the Rev. Sir George L. Glyn, 
Bart. of Ewell. 

April 27. By a fall from his chaise, 
aged 26, Henry, eldest son of Henry God- 
den, esq. of Somerfield-house. 

April 29. At Cuarshalton-park, the re- 
sidence of her brother, Henry Lacon, esq. 
Mary-Anne, wife of Fuller Farr, esq. of 
Bath. 

May 3. Aged 16, James, only son of 
the late James Wyburn, esq. of Surbiton. 

May9. Eleanor-Herbert, wife of Rich- 
ard White Cousens, esq. of Norwood. 

May 10. Aged 67, Robert Bostock, 
esq. of Apsley Town, Lingfield. 

Sussex.—April 10. At Brighton, aged 
50, W. Whitmore Stafford, esq. surgeon. 

April 12. At Chichester, aged 70, Rosa- 
mond-Mary, wife of John Sherwood, esq. 

April 14. At Brighton, aged 23, Char- 
lotte-Elizabeth, only dau. of Mr. George 
Josiah Palmer, of Savoy-street, Strand, 
and Victoria-road, Kensington, and grand- 
dau. of the late John Hatchard, esq. of 
Clapham-common. 

April 20. At Seaford, aged 88, Mr. 
Thomas Simmons, the oldest member of 
the corporation, having been sixty-one 
years a freeman of that town and port. 

April 24. At Chichester, aged 87, Jane 
relict of Mr. John Scale, and mother of 
G. Scale, esq. late mayor of Portsmouth. 

April 27. At Shopwyke, aged 70, Har- 
riet-Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Charles 
Pilkington, Canon Resident. of Chichester. 
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April 30. At Westergate, aged 78, 
Thomas Wooley, esq. 

May 3. At Hastings, aged 66, Miss 
Cecilia Small, dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Small, - Kilconquhar, Fifeshire. 

May 5. At Brighton, aged 65, Capt. 
John Edwards, formerly of the 20th Light 
Dragoons, and latterly of the Royal Cana- 
dian Rifle Regiment. 

May7. At Bognor, aged 78, Richard 
Brown, esq. 

At Avisford, aged 73, Lady Isabella- 
Anne Brydges, widow of Sir John W. H. 
Brydges, Knut. of Wootton Court, near 
Canterbury. She was the eldest dau. of 
George first Marquess of Waterford, by 
Blizabeth, only dau. of Henry Monck, 
esq. of Charleville ; was married in 1812, 
and left a widow in 1839, having had issue 
a son and two daughters. 

Warwicx.—Jan. 19. Aged 76, John 
Pooler, esq. of Priory House, Kenilworth, 
who lias bequeathed the following legacies 
to public institutions, &c. viz.—To the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and 
the East, 100/.; to the Bible Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 100/.; to 
the Bishop of Jerusalem for the time be- 
ing, 1002. ; to the Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, 100/.; to 
the Society for Promoting Church Accom- 
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modation within the Archdeaconry of 
Coventry, 50/. 

April 16. At Leamington, aged 80, 
Alexander Seton, of Mounie, esq. a Justice 
of the Peace and Deputy Lieut. of the co. 
of Aberdeen. 

At Farnborough, aged 39, Fratices, 
fourth dau. of William Holbech, esq. 

April 27. At Leamington, Margaret, 
relict of the Rev. James Eyre Harington, 
Rector of Sapcote, Leic, 

May4. At Hollyfield, Sutton Cold- 
field, aged 75, Maria, widow of William 
Smith, esq. 

May 9. At Leamington, Anne, widow 
of William Le Blanc, esq. of Bridge-st. 
Blackfriars,and Pippingford Lodge,Sussex. 

May 11. Aged 77, Thomas Allarton, 

of the Lozells, near Birmingham. 
 Wints. —April 4, At Swindon, aged 
39, Miss Trapp, eldest dau. of the late 
B. Trapp, esq. of Bedford. 

April 26. Atthe rectory, Sutton Man- 
deville, Catherine, wife of the Rev. John 
Wyndham. 

April 27. At Stratford - sub - Castro, 
Thomas Blake, esq. 

Worcester.—April 4, At Shrawley, 
aged 80, Mrs. Vernon, relict of Thomas 
Shrawley Vernon, esq. of Shrawley and 
Hanbury. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 














Deaths Registered f 3 
Week ending | i 35 
Saturday, | Under, 15 to | | 60 and | Age not Total. | Males. | | Females, | ay 
| 15. | 60. | upwards. tmeameracid 
| | 
April 27.) 333 | 293 =: 169 8 803 | 391 412 1499 
May 4./ 349| 309; 159 12 829 | 419 410 1456 
3 es 358 289 = 187 23 857 430 | 427 1320 
» 18.) 380; 288; 197 21 896 472 | 424 1490 
| iI i \ 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, May 24. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. a, 
39 7 22 5 15 5 21 7 25 6 24 11 

















PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, May 27. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 37. 12s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 1/. 9s.—Clover, 3/. 0s. to 4/, 8s. 
SMITHFIELD, May 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef ..citcsecccd cc 8t. Cd. 00 SB. Eds | Vebldiccciccrccccect. O68. R0Ee. Cd. 
Mutton «cod octeoc Ds 108. to 48, Od. | Pot .cci.cccdvcces 2d. to 4s. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, May 27 :-— 
Beasts......... British, 3,317........ Foreign, 150........ Total,3,467 
Se | ee “ 1,000......-.+ 5, 23,850 
oe eee eee bs sk wees pa eee yee 305 
DUNES + seavases:? Ve SOO. ks svee Me Overs sd ov? By 320 


COAL MARKET, May 24. 





Walls Ends, &c. 13s. Od. to 20s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts, 11s. 6d, to 13s. 9d, 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 38s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 38s, 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From April 26, to May 25, 1850, both inclusive. 
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Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Thetm. 
“eggs i td os : 
s4(82) é Sz| | s\se ¢ (Sz! & | 
BS(55) 8 |S5) & | Weather. |FS/S5 2 SH & || Weather. 
og| 4 (84) | F SSA \2a | 
el nD ll a lal a) ail aol 
Apr.| <° |} ° | .° 50. | May} ° | ° | © jin. pts.| 
2648 54) 44 30, 30, 0 (fair, cloudy || 11 | 48 | 59 | 53 |29, 95 |/fr.cldy.slt.rn. 
27 | 48 | 52 | 40 a do. do. 12 | 55 | 62 | 53 | , 96 |jrain, do. 
28 | 48 | 53/40) ; 24 |dodo.stht.rn.| 13 | 55 58 | 48 \90, 14 /fr.do.st.rn.bl. 
29 | 48 | 54 42) , 29 |\do.do.do.do.|) 14 | 52 | 54 | 48 | , Ol /do. do. 
30-| 46 | 52 | 43), 20 |\do. do. | 15 | 45| 49 | 39 | , OL do. do. 
M.1) 41 | 48 | 39 | , 16 |\rn. cldy. fine || 16 | “45 | 53 | 53 /29, 11 jjeldy. fair, rm 
2) 45) 51) 40) , 18 |ifair, cloudy || 17 53 | 60 | 53! , 17 |fuir,cldy. do. 
3 | 507 54 | 48] , 12 |Ido. do. 18 | 58 | 61 48! , 76 do. do. do. 
4 | 52 | 54 | 45 (29, 89 |ido.do. hy.rn.|| 19 | 60 | 63 | 50 | » 78 \\do. do. do. 
5.| 51 | 55 | 44) , 61 |ido. do. do.do.|| 20 | 59 | 63 52) , 72 |\do. do. 
6 | 43 | 44 | 44, 58 |lconst. hy. rn.|| 21 | 61 | 66 SI | , 72 |fine 
71 43 | 48) 47 | , 49 |\cldy. do. do.|| 22 | 54 61 55) , 57 rain, cloudy 
8 | 45 | 48.) 44) , 39 ||rain 23 | 59 | 65 | 53 | , 53 |\cloudy, fair 
9/48 50/44) , 78 |fair, cloudy || 24| 65 62 | 44| , 46 /fair, cloudy 
10 | 48 59 | 49' , 95 |\do. do. 25 | 59 | 62 | 53 | , 5% |do. do. rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
> 4 | 3 Ff oI ois gis x 
a S| 881i bai 8 | Besteas\.;| = 
a Z/S8\5g 5 wea atae 3 Ex. Bills, 
& feeiause ISEMeississ £1000, 
mid | 299) 96 Bem Ese SNH 8 
& 3 | aan | es s <0oS? | Lied 
<| Mino ..j% | an 
27207! 95 | 96 973 8} ————266 92pm. 70 68 pm. 
29\207 | 95 96 974 8} ——,——- 92 95 pm.' 68 70 pm. 
30——' 95 | 96 97} 8} | 948-———— 92pm. | 68 70pm. 
2207 | 94% 95% | 973) 8} | og 1053265 93 90 pm. 67 69 pm. 
3/207 | 95 | 96 973 8} -_ 1063267 9293 pm. 69 67 pm. 
41206 95 | 96 | 915 — | —|— 287 | 93 pm. 68 71 pm. 
6207 | 942 | 952 | 97°) 8} | ~—_——267 91 93 pm.| 68 pm. 
7\206 | 942 | 952 | 97 | 8} \—— —— 267 | 92 pm. | 67 70 pm. 
8/2063, 942, 952 | 962) 8} —106}/—— 92 90 pm. 67 70 pm. 
912063 942 | 95% | 97°'| 81 |—__——266 |88. 92 pm. 68/71 pm. 
10/2063 95 96 | 973) 8} |\——|—2674 88 91 on 68 71 pm. 
1li—— 95 | 96 | 97| 8} Peon | 69 71pm. 
13/206} 953 | 96} | 973) 8} | —_—'— 91 8 pm.) 68 71 pm. 
14206 | 954 | 96} | 973) 84 ————2674|9088 pm. 68 71 pm. 
15|2063, 953 | 963 | 973) 2 |-—— 106} —— |88 90 pm. 68 71 pm: 
16K 953 | 962 | 973 8 —_——_ —91 88 pm.’ 68 71 pm. 
17,206 94g 954 964 at \——105 266} 90 pm. | 67 69 pm. 
183—— 94 954 | 963\—— —-—— 2675 90 87 pm. 67 70 pm. 
20/207 | 948 | 95% 96g 8} —~——268 ———— 67 70pm. 
21/206 95 | 96 | 97 | 8 ——-——268 8790pm. 67 70pm. 

_ 22206 95 | 96 96% 8} 1063269 9087 pm. 67 70 pm. 
232073 95 | 96 962 8} -—— 2674 9087 pm. 67 70 pm. 
242074 95 | 96 | 8} | 94g-— 267 | 87 pm. | 70 67 pm. 
25/2073 942 | 95, 963——_———_— 87 pm. |_ 67 pm. 
27/207 953, 9 97 Pe 67 71 pm. 

28|207 | 951 | 96 974 8} ————268 90pm. 68 pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 
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Champernowne, E. 
454 

Champion, A. 204 

Champneys, C. J. 
332. J.428. L.230 

Chandler, J. 203 

Chantry, R. 452 

Chapman, C. 554. 
E.J. 656. H.S. 
201. J. 229. Lt.- 
Gen.Sir S.R. 428. 
M. 203. W.F.105 

Cheese, J. 309 

Cheminant, N. 554 

Cherrill, E. 223 

Cherry, A. I. 342 

Cheshire, H. F. 527 

Cheslyn, R. 76 

Chester, G. 430 

Chichester, J.J.529. 
Lady A. H. 334 

Child, M. 684 

Childe, H. 312 

Children, E. 454 

Chillingworth, J.G, 
529 


Hon. 
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Chippendale,M.447 

Chippindall, C, 453, 
E.H, 447 

Cholmley, Miss J. 
33 


8 
Christian, W. 548 
Christie, A. 223 
Christin, Mrs. L09 
Christy, E, 681 
Churchill,C. 340. J, 
683 
Chute, Major T. 73 
Clancy, J. 201, 431 
Clanmorris, Lady, 
656 
Clare, G, A. 657 
Claridge, F. 222 
Clark, C. 335. E. 
657. E.F. 683. E. 
8.529. J.447, 454, 
Lt. C, G. 684. M, 
658. Miss S. 228 
Clarke, A. E. 551, 
B.S. 310. E. 449, 
450. F.A. 225. 1, 
B. 227. J. 430, 
M. 203, 454. Mrs. 
8.453. R. J, 431, 
S. 450, 683. T.J, 
552. W.73 
Clarkson, J. 337 
Claude, G,A. 341 
Clavell, Comm. 75 
Clayton, A. M. N. 
223. J. P. 202 
Clement, F. E, 656 
Clerk, D.M. 429 
Clerke, H.W, 204 
Cliffe, E. 339 
Clifford, A. M. 530. 
Capt. R.C.S, 428 
Clifton, E, 333 
Clogstoun, A. 311 
Cloney, T. 558 
Clonmell, C’ tess of, 
656 
Close, C.E. 337 
Clouting, T. 685 
Coates, A. 201, 
Comm. R. 449. J. 
M. 682. S. 335. 
Cobb, E.M.W. 685. 
J.W.310. 8.228. 
W. 554 
Cobbold, J. B. 342 
Cobden, W. H. 447 
Cochrane, Rear- 
Adm. Sir T. J. 201 
Cockburn, T. 453 
Cocker, Miss, 106 
Cockerham, T. 657 
Cocks, Mrs, T. 8, 
311 
Cockshott,H.M.104 
Coffin, C. P, 546 
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Cogan, H, 527 
Coghill, A.E.J.529 
Colby, E. 529 
Cole, B. T. H. 527. 
F.A.229. F.S.312 
J. W. M. Visc. 
680 
Coleby, M. 685 
Coles, A. 554. Ens. 
T. G. 202. H.683 
Collet, R, 685. Ss. 
451 
Collier, Sir F.A.309 
Collins, E. 312. E, 
V. 449. F.431. J. 
226 
Collinson, E. 105 
Colson, H. 679 
Colville, A. 655 
Combe, M. E, 312. 
R. T. 428, 529 
Comberbach, Mrs. 
A; 552 
Comertord, C. 223 
Compton, A.C. 74. 
E, 228... Mrs, E. 
454. R. J. 451 
Comyn, H.N.W.527 
Congdon, Mrs, A. 
449 
Conolly, C. T. 452 
Considine, Lt.-Col. 
D.H. 657. P. 657 
Conway, C.E.M, 75 
Conybeare, H. 203 
Couk, J..657. J. E. 
312. W.S. 658 
Covke, E.341. G. 
N.431. Mrs. R.C. 
~ G. 681 
Cookes, A. 108 
Cookson, C. 310. C. 
E, 75. E. 340 
Coombe, G. C, 312 
Cooper, C.B. 73. D. 
310. J. 530, 657. 
J.H. 530, R. 221. 
R.W.558. W.335. 
W. H. 657, 685. 
W.W. 309 
Coopland, G.W.310 
Coote, C.E. 530. J. 
E. 106 
Cope, M. 107 
Copeland, W. F. M. 
430 
Corbould, F. J. 447 
Corfield, E. 550. W. 
527 
Corker, G. W. 656 
Cornell, G. 552 
Cornish, S. 553 
Cornwall, G. C, 655 
Corrie,G.E.74. J.D. 
309 
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Corry, Capt. A. L. 
527 


Cort, R. 546 

Cory, Be 107..M.558 

Coryndon, M. 203 

Cother, W. 450 

Cotter, Capt. G. S. 
430. J.R. 529. Sir 
J. L. 309 

Cotton, Capt. Hon. 
W.H.S. 309. H. 
229. J. 559. R.T. 
550 

Coucy, de, Chev. F. 
657 


Coulson, J.H. 204. 
S.T. 75 

Courtenay,A,L.429. 
530 


Courthope,G.C.309 
Cousens, A. 105. E. 
H, 686 
Cousins, M. 75. R. 
551 
Cowell, J. 76 
Cowley, N. 203 
Cox, A. 448. C. 335. 
C.L. 530. E. 450. 
J.A. 529. J.M. 
527. S. 333. S.F. 
109. S. P. 338. T. 
528 
Coxwell, Mrs.R.202 
Craft, C. P. 76 
Craig, E. 549 
Craigie, C. M. 110 
Cramp, J. 108 
Craufurd, L. 680 
Craven,C’tessof,202. 
M.222,554. R.339 
Crawford, E. 337. 
J.309. M.A, 229 
Crawfurd, J. M. 204 
Crawshay, A. 75. J. 
75,312. Mrs. R. 
T. 656 
Cree, G. 76 
Cresswell, J. 428 
Creswell, J. 553. J. 
B. 225 
Crew, Mr. W. 551 
Crewe, W. 678 
Crighton R. 557 
Critchell,Comm.W. 
74 
Croft, G. A.75. W. 
311 
Crofton, A.B. 340. 
P.L. 655. T. 657 
Crofts, E. 420 
Croly, Miss, 343 
Crompton, Miss,658 
Crooke, 8. G.75 
Croome, E. M. 431 
Cropper, 'A. M, 312 


Crosby ,H.L.A.335. 
S. 454 

Crosland, J. 227. T. 
P. 75 

Cross, Mrs. T. 335 

Crossland, T. 201, 
431 

Crosswell, R.H, 452 

Crow, E. 201 

Croxton, G. 529 

Crucefix, R. T. 453 

Cruickshank, G. L. 
75 

Cruikshank, G. 657 

Cruttwell, S. L. 556 

Cubison, R. M. 658 

Cumberland, Capt. 
G. B. 309 


* Cundill, J. 220 


Cuninghame, Major 
Sir T. M. 527 
Cunningham, H.D. 
P.430. J.657. 
Cupples, G. 679 
Cureton,Mrs.W.311 
Curlivg, E. S, 554 
Curnock, J. 683 
Curran, Mrs. R.551 
Currey, A.658. A. 
L. 658. G.310 
Curtis, G. 203 
Curtois, B. A. 74 
Curzon, A. 332 
Cust, Capt. Hon. P. 
F. 201. Hon. Mrs. 
C, 202 
Cuthbertson, E, 110 
Cuxson, G. A. 528 
Daintry, J. 73 
Dainty, F. 73 
Dales, E. 547 
Dalgleish, L.C. 657. 
R. 222. R.C.312 
Dalison, J. B. 658 
Dallas, A. R.C. 311 
Dallaway, A. 336 
Dalrymple, Mrs. M. 
M. 230. R. F. 203 
Dalton, A. M. 75. 
W.B.76 
D’ Alton, F. E, 203. 
De Montmorency 
J. 74 
Dalzell, M. E. 658 
Dampier, Lady, 336, 
L. W. 686 
Daniel, B. 450. J.E. 
528. M. 226 
Darby, F. 556. Miss 
E. 451 
D'Arcy, Major G. P. 
341 


Dare, H. 24%2 
Darling, C. 332 
Dartnell, R.W. 310 


Darwall, E. 229 
Dashwood,A.M.685 
C.J.655. L.B.556 
Daubeney, A. 334. 
Major- Gen. H. 
309 
Daubeny,F. 429. G. 
E, 452 
Daubuz, W. 309 
Davenport, S, 333 
Davey, P. 449 
David, E. 678 
Davidson, D. 230 
Davies,A.E.312. E. 
550. G. 557. H. 
D. 201. J. 230. 
J.E.201, Major 
T. 684, R. 530. 
W. 221 
Davis, E, 448. G. 
448. Major H.S. 
655. W.G. 552. 
Davison, R. 454 
Davoren, A. 309 
Davys, E. 201. J. 
527. W.D. H.C. 
309 
Dawes, M. 558. R. 
655. W.H.431 
Dawkins, R. 527 
Dawnay,Hon.T.331 
Dawson, A. 202. Dr. 
C.341. F.A.310. 
J.339. M. L. 683 
Dax, R. G. 529 
Day,J.S.683, Mrs. 
556.S.D.73.T.106 
Dayrell, C. 683 
Deakin, H. 557 
Dealtry, T. 202 
Dean, J. 555 
Deane, W. J. 75 
Deedes,M.108, Mrs. 
W. 311 
Deering, J. 448. SF. 
A. 558 
Delmar, J. 204 
Dene, R. O. 530 
Denison, T. W. 230 
Dennis, J.B.76. N. 
R. 656. Rev. — 
528, S. 447 
Dent, B. 679 
Dering, Mrs.H. 311 
Despard, I. K. 334 
De Starck, G. 657 
D’Este,ArchdukeF. 
342 
Dewes, E. 309 
Dewing, J. 310 
Diamond, J, 551 
Dick, F. M. N. 431 
Dickenson, Mrs. F. 


N. 74 
Dickin, J+ 450 











— 











Dickinson, T.R.310 
Dickson, Capt.G.C. 
204. H.68!1. L. 
S. 428 
Dilke, L. A. 223 
Dineley, F. M. 657 
Dinham, T. 452 
Dinning, E. 685 
Disbrowe, H.S, 201 
Discombe, Mrs. 683 
Dix, R. 453. T. 527 
Dixon, L. 312. R. 
222. T. H. 311, 
429, 431. T. 447 
Dobell, J. 110 
Dobinson, S. 336 
Doble, J. 429 
Dobson, T. 685 
Dodson, M. A. 106 
Dodsworth, C. J. S. 
557 
Dodwell, M. H. 452 
D’Oller, E. C. 311 
Domville, Mrs. J.G. 
202 
Donaldson, A.C.550 
Doogood, E. 222 
Douce, H. E. 550 
Doughty, C. M. 679 
Douglas, F. A. 76. 
H. A. 203. Lt.- 
Gen. Sir J. 527. 
Mrs. H.S. 656. S. 
201. W. W.431 
Dove, A. 225 
Dover, R. 555 
Dowdeswell, 
225 
Dowell, G. 110, 429 
Dowlin, Mrs. 686 
Dowling, Mr. Serj. 
74 
Downe, Viscountess 
528 
Downing, E. S. 430 
Doyle, J. A. 448 
Drake, J. V. 658. 
Mrs T. T. 74 
Drane, Lt. T. 684 
Draper, W. 553 
Drewe, M.686. W. 
B. 73 
Dreyer, Mrs. 686 
Driberg, Capt. W. 
428 
Drinkwater, Sir G. 
555 
Drummond, F.226. 
Mrs. A. M. 227 
Drury, G. V. 109. 
M. E. 658 
Duberly, H. 530 
Du Boulay, L.M. H. 
339 
Du Chemin, E, 335 


Mrs. 
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Dudgeon, M. J. 229 

Dudley, E. 452. J. 
556 

Duff, Miss 431 

Dufferin and Clane- 
boye, F. T. Baron 
201 

Duke, Sir J. 73 

Duncomb, B. 453 

Duncombe, Hon. G. 
203. Lady C.202 

Dundas, E. T. 430 

Dunlop, Mrs. H. 
M’C. 455. Mrs. 
1. 106. W. 385 

Dunn, E. 681. E. 
A. 332. Dr. J. 
T. 340 

Dunning, S. 553 

Dunsford, W.H. 429 

Dunsmure,MajorC. 
309 

Duntze, J. H. 225 

Duperier, C. 430 

Du Pre, D. 449 

Du Puy, A. E. 656 

Durant, T. 104 

Durham, Mrs, 106. 
T. C. 429 

Durnford, Lt.-Gen. 
E. W. 451 

Du Roveray, F. I. 
104 

Durrant, Mrs. B. 74 

Dutton, F. L. 223 

Dwarris, A. H. 312 

Dwelly, T. 224 

Dyer, J. 335 

Dyke, G. J. 334, L. 
A. 451 

Dykes, J.B.73. T. 
557 


Dyott, R. 204 

Dyson,. E, 224 

Eales, R. 681 

Earle, M. 74, 555. 
W.J.3ii 

Early, W. 556 

East, Mrs. G. E. G. 
656 

Eastcott, E. 203, E. 
D. 203 

Eaton, C.E. 337. J. 
549. S. 228 

Eccles, G. J. 111 

Eddington, J.G.202 

Ede, A. ©. 204 

Eden, C. P. 428. 
Lady 656. R. 73 

Edenborough, H. 
227 

Edgar, A. 312. W. 
657 

Edgecumbe, S. B. 
204 


Edison, L. J. 76 
Edkins, J. 681 
Edlin, G. 75 
Edmond, Mrs. A. F. 
454 
Edmonds, A. 530 
Edouart, A. G. 428 
Edwards, C. 683. 
Capt. E. F. 73. 
Capt. J. 687. H. 
655. J. 204. M. 
227. Mrs. H.429. 
S. 105 
Egerton, Lady M. 
74. Lt. Hon. F. 
310. W.H. 333 
Eggington, J. 8.204 
Eisdell, C. 107 
Eld, C. E. 431 
Eldridge, C. 553. R. 
527 
Elgar, R. 105 
Eliut, Lady L.S.430 
Elkins, C. M. 530 
Ellacombe, H. N. 
428. H.T.310 
Ellerton, Miss 431 
Ellice,Capt.C. H.73 
Elliot, Dr.T. C. 340. 
G.655. Lt.R.J. 
M. 558 
Elliott, Capt. G. 73. 
Lt. J. E. 428. M. 
E.656. MissA.551 
Ellis, E. 104, 309. 
G. V. 656. H.H. 
T. 530. J. 556. 
J< 5.339. Pi C. 
527. S. 228 
Ellison, T. J. 447 
Elmes, J. 430 
Elmore, A. 203 
Elphicke, MissE.333 
Elrington,C. R. 678 
Elsworthy, Capt. E. 
V. 106 
Elton, Lady 109 
Elwell, L. 447 
Elwes, F. 201 
Elwin, Capt. 451 
Emden, E. 75, 201 
Enfield, H. 222 
English, J. 334 
Ensor, T. 683 
Errington, F. A. 340 
Erskine, Hon. Mrs. 
E.311. Hon, Mrs. 
S. 429 
Espinasse, J.W.431 
Ethelston, E. A. 658 
Etty, W. 454 
Evans, A. 678. D. 
527, 546. E. 527. 
E. M. 204. H. 
498,551. J.686. 
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J. Ps 429. Mrs. 
J. 429. S. 549. 
T.S. 312. W.338 
Everett, C. W. 530 
Everitt, M. A. 312 
Exley, E. 450 
Eykyn, A. 431. R. 
550 


Eyre, E, 454. H.R. 
31t 
Eyston, J. 110 
Faddy, Capt. P. P. 
528. M.E, 683 
Fagan, G. H. 203 
Fagge, J. F. 527 
Falkiner, Sir R. 447 
Fall, E. 105 
Falls, W. S. 431 
Fane, H. 309 
Farebrother, A. 75 
Farley, J. 453 
Farmer, E. 431 
Farnall, D. 228 
Farqubar, °C. 336. 
Lady T.'311 
Farquharson, Mrs.J. 
J.74 
Farr, M. A. 686 
Farrance, Mrs. 224 
Farre, Ens. A. J.C. 
340 
Farrer, J. L. 547. 
P. 224 
Farringdon, E. 340 
Fasson, C. H. 429 
Fast, Major-Gen, J. 
W. 556 
Faulkner, Mrs. 452. 
T. 551 
Fauguier, A.M. 555. 
W. E. 336 
Faussett, E. 684 
Faux, E. 337, 685 
Fawcett, Mrs. 107 
Fayrer, R. 549 
Fearon, F.G. W, 312 
Feild, S. H. 73 
Feilding, H. 431. 
Vise. 309 
Feltham, W. 681 
Fenn, D. 548 ? 
Fenning, M. C. 223 
Fenton, C. E. 229. 
S$. 527. T. 528 
Fenwick, T. 450 
Fereman, G. 528 
Ferguson, A.76. D. 
334, 448 
Fergusson, Major- 
Gen. J. 428, 527 
Ferns, Dean of, J. 
H. dau. of 529 
Ferrers, C’tess 202 
Ferrier, K. 447 
Ffarington,H.J.679 
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Ffgreants Mrs. R.G. 
Fianeb, Dow. Lady 






231 

Field,A.550. E,109 

Filleul, P. 201 

Fillingham, G. 228 

Finch, G. 312. Lady 
S. 681. Mrs, J. 
W. 202 

Findlay,Capt. A. 201 

Finnis, G. 681 

Fishbourne, Comm. 
E. G, 201 

Fisher, E. E.431. J. 
451. Mrs. A.454. 
S. 109. W. 431 

Fitton,Dr.341. Mrs, 
" 

Fitzball, L. 204 

FitzGerald, F.E.312. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir J. F. 
498. R. 655 

Fitz Gibbon, Col.655 

Fitzmayer, Mrs, 
105 

Fitz Roy, F. H. 203. 
Lady C. L, 429 

Fleetwood, J. 105 

Fleming, E. A. 530. 
V. 201 

Fletcher, C. 678. E. 
431. J.337. Lady 
656, M. 228. T. 
L, 557 

Flint, C. R. 655 

Follett, Mrs. B. S. 
202 

Folly, R. 431 

Fombelle, J. 342 

Fonblanque, de A. 
A. 202 

Foord, H. 204 

Foot, J, 225 

Foote, Comm. H.R. 
655 

Forbes,Comm. T.G. 
310. F. 559. J. 
554 L. H. 452. 
Lt.-Col. 312 

Ford, C. 553. E.C. 
202. Mrs. 449. 
W. 554 

Fordati, Mdme. 552 

Fordyce, J. D. 448 

Forge, M. 450 

Forrester, C. R. 333 

Forster, A.554. E. 
C. 204 

Forsyth, D. T. 656 

Fortescue, Earl 428. 
J.F.73. M. 23), 
311 

Foster, J, 342. J. 
L. 74. Mrs. 222 


E. ‘Freeman, 
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Fothergill, R. 309. 

«A. 224 

Foulger, J. 553 

Fountaine, Mrs. A. 
656 


Fowke, W. V. 529 
Fowler, A. 75. H. 


74 
Fox, A. 656. J.S, 
683 
Foxlowe, F. 449 
Frampton, H. E. 204 
France, H. 447. I. 
R. 679 
Frances, E. L. 74 
Francis, E. 683. H. 
431. R.B. 679 
Frank, E. 339 
Franklin, E. 337 
Franklyn, A.A. 556 
Franks, W. 312 
Fraser, W. 549 
Freeborn, J. W. 431 
Freece, J.S. 111 
E. 109. 
Mrs. E. 228 
Freer, Mrs, M. 556 
French, M. V. 658. 
S. 658 
Frere, E. 311. E. 
R. 681. Mrs. 
656 
Frerichs, L. J. 230 
Freshfield, J.W.309 
Frewen, M. 530 
Fripp, A. D. 334 
Froggatt, J. 680 
Frolich, J. 681 
Froom, W. 429 
Frost, B. A. P. 429. 
G.656. M.A. 681 
Fulcher, T. 73, 310 
Fulford, Mrs. 311 
Fuller, F. 683. G. 
530, J. 224 
Fullerton, Lt.-Col. 
J. A. 527 
Fyfe, D. M. 529 
Gage, G. 102. 
T. R. 309 
Gaine, E. L. J. 340 
Gainsford, Mrs. R. 
J. 528 
Gaisford, S. H. 529 
Gaitskell, W.S.312 
Gale, Dr. 341. J. 
H, 333 
Galindo, P. 680 
Gall, A. 227 
Gallwey, Lady P.311 
Galton, D, 309 
Gammell, E. 657. 
M. S. A. 203 
Gandy, A. E, 225. 
H, 334 


Sir 


Garcia, G, 428 
Gardiner, C. M. V. 
204. F. A. 334, 
H. 657 
Gardner, C. A. 76. 
Capt. J.658, E. 
L. 684. G. 312. 
R. 555. W. 204 
Garkell, A. 337 
Garland, C, 226 
Garnier, Lady C.528 
Garratt, H. J. 108 
Garrick, G. 103 
Gascoigne, M.1.431 
Gascoyne, M. 223 
Gaselee, B, 338 
Gauntlett, A. J.552 
Gaysford, J. 431 
Gee, M.A. 337. R. 
655. W. 684 
Gegg, H. W. 102 
Gell, P. 310 
Gennys, W.E. H.530 
Gervis, Sir G. 204 
Getley, E. 556 
Gibbons, J. 551 
Gibbs, C.203. J.451 
Gibson, M.684. W. 
106 
Gill, B. 554. W. 527 


C. Gillett, J. 556 


Gillow, R. 227 
Gilpin, R. T. 309 
Gilson, M. A. 550 
Gladstone, C. J.552. 
J.M.76. Mrs. 528 
Glanville, W. 225 
Glasse, I. 529. S. 
L. 558 
Glazbrook, C. 8.203 
Glazebrook, J. K., 
428 
Gleadowe, R.W.655 
Glendenning, F.551 
Glenny, W. 683 
Glossop, F.H.N.530 
Glover, A. 335. E, 
225 
Glyn,G. C.686. Lady 
528. Mrs. H. T. 
528 
Goddard, C. R. 341. 
Mrs. A. L. 656 
Godden, H. 686 
Godfray, E. 203 
Godfrey, J. B. 204 
Goldie, Major B. W. 
340 
Goldney, W. 335 
Goldshede, A. 551 
Goldsmid, H. 550 
Goldsmith, Lt. C. 
310 
Gooch, E. 679 
Guod, E. 552. §, 339 


Goodacre,R.H.527, 
S.J, s. 431 
Goode, B. G. 75. H 
656 
Goodman, G, 311 
Goodrich, M, 431 
Goodridge, J.C.657 
Goodwin, A. 550. 
P. B. 204 
Goodwyn, Capt. H. 
W. 657 
Goold, P. 104 
Goolden, F. 204 
Gordan, 8S. 337 
Gordon, A. 450. 
Capt. J. 74. C. 
S. 657. . FP. 294. 
J. 309... J...W. 
528. -M. F,75 
Goring, C. 529. 
Lady 202 
Gorton, J. 110 
Gosling, G, 204 
Gossett, R, 109 
Gostling, E. 657 
Gottwaltz,L. A. 454 
Gough, M. A. 227. 
Mrs. 340 
Goulburn, E. M.74 
Goulter, J. 109 
Gourlie, A. 203 
Gover, M. 448 
Govett, Miss E, 553 
Gower, Capt. L.657 
Gowland, W. E. 550 
Graham, Major 225 
Grange, Mrs. E. 555 
Granger, B. 202 
Grant, Capt. S. 340, 
C. F. 76. Comm. 
A. S58. ©, “2, 
229. E. A. 557. 
Mr. W. C. 202. 
S. 104 
Grasett, A. 204 
Grassett, A. 312 
Grattan, Mrs. H. P, 
104 
Graves, H. 335 
Gray, J. 335, 450, 
Mrs. A, 332 
Grazebrook, L, A. 
M. 335 
Greatly, T. W. 105 
Greaves, T. B. 446 
Green, C. J. 102. 
E. 451. Lt.-Col. 
Cc. F. 310. M. 
556. R. 226. S. 
C. 529 
Greene, H. 430,530 
Greenock, Lord 658 
Greenstreet, J. 224 
Greenwood, Mrs, M, 
104, T, 110 























Gregory, J. A. 342. 
. 333 
Grenfell, Comm. S. 
309 
Grenside, H. P.336 
Gresley, Mrs. 429. 
Mrs. C. 450. Rev. 
655 
Gretton, G. M, 203 
Greville, F. S, 309. 
Lady R. 311 
Grey, A. C. 431. 
Hon, Mrs. C, 528 
Griffin, Ens. J. C. 
340 
Griffith, J. 201,597. 
it.. J. C. 528. 
Mrs, E. 109. R, 
309. S. L. 552 
Griffiths, E.309,655. 
E. O. 106. J. 
201. Miss C. E. 
550. W. 655. W. 
T. 658 
Grimshaw,G. G. 104 
Grimshawe, G. 76 
Grissell, E, 657 
Grosvenor, Mrs. M. 
333 
Grounds, Capt. J. 
-1ll ; 
Grove, W.110 
Groves, J. J. H. 
530. W. 312 
Grubbe, Mrs. J. E, 
202 
Guillebaud, H. L.76 
Guinness, Capt. 450 
Guise, Mrs. W. V. 
656 
Gunning, A. 203. 
F. 334. H. W. 
107. T. 222 
Gurney, A. 429. J. 
G, 


76 
Guy, Major P. M. 
N. 655 


Hacket, C.C.R. 230 
Hackett, J. 204 
Hadden, J. 557 
Hadley, Miss C. M. 
110 
Haggett, F. 201 
Haggitt, D’A. 546 
Haig, Capt. 224 
Haigh, D. 655. T. 
454 
Haines, Lt. E. 340 
Hale, G. 555 
Hales, E. 452 
Halkeit, Capt. J.T. 
D. 428. Gen. Sir 
C.73 
Hall, B. E. 106. 
Comm. W. 342. 
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F. 547. H. 309, 
342. Hon. Mrs. 
656. J. 336, 448. 
P. L. 599, T. 
309. W.C.310 
Hallifax, T. 448 
Halsey, D. 203 
Haly, J. 340 
Hamerton, 
W.M. 73 
Hamilton, A. R. V. 
331. Capt.H.527. 
F. M.681. Hon. 
G. F. 428. H. 
P. 527. Major W. 
309. M.A. 554. 
W. F. 311 
Hamlyn, Mrs. 553 
Hammill, Mrs. B. 
656 
Hamwood, Miss E. 
686 
Hanbury, E. 450 
Hancock, A. 8. 657. 
C. 332. Lt. G.310 
Handy, J. 339 
Hanna, S. W. 332 
Hannah, S. W. 201 
Hanover, Crown 
Princess of 20% 
Hansard, H. 312 
Hanslip, Capt. 333 
Harbord, H. G. 226 
Harcourt, Capt. F 
E. V. 201. Mrs. 
311 
Hardie,J. 429. Mrs. 
G. 450 
Harding, F. 202. J. 
L. 547 
Hardwick, M. 450 
Hardy, E, 430 
Hare, C. J. 429 
Hargreaves,A.1.337 
Harington, M. 687 
Harkness, G. L. 203 
Harland, F. 204 
Harman, E. E. 107 
Harness, J. 454 
Harper, H. D. 429. 
Miss 105. 8.431 
Harran, H. 657 
Harries, N. 229 
Harris, Capt. 530. 
H. E. 227. J.107. 
M. 553. W.549 
Harrison, B. 428. 
E. 530. F. 555 
J. B. 451. M. 
553. Mrs. G. 108. 
P. 31%. S. 109, 


Major 


230 
Hart,Miss451. Mrs. 
553 
Hartley, W. 546 


Hartwell,'E. G. 683 
Harvey, A. 76. A. 
M. 451. K. 76 

Haslam, J. F. 678 
Hastings, Hon. Mrs, 
G. 656 
Hatch, Miss S. 449 
Hatchett, J. 310 
Hatfield, E. 550. J. 
454 
Hatherley, Lt..Col. 
H. N. 225 
Hatton, Mrs. P. V. 
429 
Havergal, Mrs. 449 
Havilland, Dame E, 
de 340 
Hawes, 8. 74 
Hawkins, Capt. J. 
222. E. 680. F. 
C. 530. Miss 452. 
M. W. 335. T. 
H. 446 
Hawks, W. R. 452 
Hawley,A.431.T.76 
Haworth, E, I. 312. 
G. 227. J. 655. 
W. R. 228 
Hay, Capt. Lord J. 
310. Comm. J. 
C. D. 310. J.C. 
202. Lord J. 309. 
Lt.-Col. D. 655. 
S. 333 
Hayden, J. M. 76 
Hayes, C. D. 554 
Haygarth, M. 226 
Hayley, J. B. 547 
Hayne, R. J. 310 
Haynes, B. 109. J. 
655. M.A, 224. 
T. W. 105 
Hayward, E. 312. 
H.224. J. 312 
Heacock, J. C. 657 
Heathcote, E. 311. 
M, 338. Mrs. G. 
311. R. W. 202 
Heathman, W. G. 
429 
Heaton, F. 658. J. 
D. 658 
Heberden, Mrs. 107 
Hecker, Capt. C. 
H. T. 428 
Hedger, D. E. 658 
Hellyer, Mrs. 230 
Helm, J. A. C. 656 
Helyar, E. 75 
Hemery, J. 103 
Hemming, J. 340 
—er A. B. 


327 
Henchy, D.O’C.430 
Henderson, G, 337. 
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G. J. 224. P. 73. 
P. A. 203. R, 
227. KR. 8. 336 
Henning, R. S. 530 
Hepworth, J. W. 73 
Herbert, C. 230. 
G. 430 
~~ at Capt. 
W. A. 74 
Hermon, R. 105 
Heron, J. 231 
Herring, A. M. 449 
Hervey, LadyA.499, 
W. 683 
Hessey, J. A. 201 
Hetherington, J. 
428. M. 225 
Hewitt,J.331.Lady 
M, 429, 558 
Hewlett, Comm. R, 
8. 309 
Hewson, F. 310. J. 
312. J.S, 454 
Heysham, R. T. 333 
Heywood, E. 530. 
Mrs. 449 
Hibbert, £.75. Mrs. 
W. 74. S. A. 684 
Hichens, W. 223 
Hick, T. 454 
Hickes, G, 557 
Hicks, J. 338. M. 
106. M. C.430 
Higham, S. 682 
Highmore, A. 559 
Higgs, J. 106 
Hildyard, R. 309 
Hill, Capt. 8, 5.309, 
E. 430. F. 558. 
G. F. 655. M. 76, 
R. S. St. L. 528, 
656. Rev.'655. S, 
452. S. H. 557. 
T. 103, 310. W. 
H. 655 
Hillier, MissS.A,204 
Hilton, A. D. 74, 
W. 229 
Hind, A. 552. 0.450 
Hinds, W. 337 
Hinubar, C. 451 
Hitchen, A. 658 
Hitchings, E, 431, 
J. 679 
Hives, J. 529 
Hoare, L, I, 334 
Hodding, M. 110 
Hodges, E. 683 
Hodgetts, T. H. 76 
Hodgkinson,T.332, 
681 
Hodson, E, C. 293. 
H. 201. W.682 
Hodson, H. F. 555, 
M. 75 
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Hoffmeister, J. M. 
658 
Hogge, E. 449 
Hoghton, M. 312 
Hobenlohe, Prince 
A. 342 
Holbech, F. 687 
Holden, H. A. 203. 
M. T. 203 
Holdsworth, R. H. 
658 
Hole, R. 655. S.109 
Holford, J. 555 
Holland, E, M. 529. 
J. 530. S. 431, 
450 
Holloway, H. J. C. 
430. S. A. 203 
Holmes, C. A. 338. 
J. 223 
Holmesdale, Visc’- 
tess 202, 429 
Holroyd, C. H. 683. 
M. A. T. 683 
Holt, A. E.75. H. 
105. H. F. 551 
Homan, W. T. 310 
Home, C’tess of 
429. Lt.-Gen. J. 
107 
Hone, Mrs. Archd. 
528 
Honey, M. E. 430 
Honner, R. 453 
Honywood,Mrs.225 
Hood, Vise’tess 528 
Hoof, J. 109 
Hook, L, 341 
Hooper, S. 312 
Hope, F. 428. F. 
E.657. Lady!I.311 
Hopkins,J.C.C. 530 
Hopkinson, J. 339 
Hopwood, E. C.228 
Hordle, W. 335 
Hornby, E. J. G. 
428. G. 548. Lt. 
G. T. P. 527. S. 
A. 683 
Horne, J. 336. T. 
201 
Horneman, F.E.309 
Horrocks,.G. 227 
Horsford, A. M.556 
Hort, Miss J. 106 
Hosken, C. H. 527 
Hoskins, Miss 203 
Hoskyns, 428 
Hossack, J. 228 
How, F. J. 431. W. 
W. 76 
Howard, C. 341. D, 
450. F. W. 657. 
H. 204. Mrs. H. 
F. 311. S, 224 
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Howden, A, 336. 
Lord 655 
Howe, E. 431. Mrs, 
223. R. 683 
Howes, Mrs, A. 452 
Howlett, D. 681 
Howson, A. M. 338 
Hubbard, W. 682 
Hudson, C. 332. J. 
655. R. 454 
Huggins, W. 551 
Hughes, Capt. R. 
G. 309. D. 549. 
E. 547. J. W. 
548. Miss 105. R. 
E. 76. W. 685 
Hugo, N. T. 76 
Hugonin, Capt. 312 
Huish, R. 681 
Hull, J. G. 452. J. 
W. 428. T. 685 
Hulme, W. 229 
Humbert,L.M.429, 
658 
Humble, Lady 74 
Humfrey, H. 109 
Humphery, Mrs. J. 
656 
Humphrey, W. T. 
339 
Humpbreys, C. E. 
335 


Hunt, E. H. 430. F. 
229. M. 657 
Hunter, H. J. 657. 
I. M. 682. M.J. 
550 

Huntingford, M. F. 
342 

Hutchinson, Capt. 
E.H.655.C.E.655 

Hurdis, Miss A. 229 

Hurst, B. 310. J. 
D. 222. P.M. 552 

Hustler, J. D. 103 

Hutchings, S. 76 

Hutchinson, C. H. 
73. Dr. W.555. 
E. H. 431. R. 
337. W. H. 201, 
337 

Hutton, M. 104 

Hyatt, J. 657. Miss 
S. 556 

Hyde, C. 106. C. 
E. 204. F. 0.75. 
M. 449 

Iggulden, M. S.106 

Tles, M. 339 

Tlett, Mrs. 227 

Illingworth, E. R, 
102 

Ingle, E. 657 

Inglis,MajorH.311. 
Sir R. H, 429 


Innes, M. 222 
Irvine, G. 202 
Irwin, A. 310 
Isaacson, J. 658 
Isaw, A. 686 
Iselin, J. J. 309 
Islip, J. 656 
Iveson, E. 339 
Jackson, F. R. 655. 
J. 104, 338. M. 
A. 203. S. 451. 
3.40) Woke Te 
204 
Jacob, M. S. 529 
Jakell, J. 454 
James, E, A. 227. 
J. 201, 547. J. 
O. 528. M.557. 
R. 685. T. G. 
428. T.P. 658 
Jardine, A. F. 530. 
G. 431 
Jarrett, W. 201 
Jarvis, S. P. 530 
Jay, G. 228. P. 658. 
W. C. 309 
Jeaffreson, Dr. H. 


309 
Jebb, J. H. 431. M. 
552 
Jeffcott, W. 201 
Jeffery, Capt. J. M. 
202. J. 529 
Jelf, Lady 224 
Jenkin, J. 679. Lt.- 
Col. 335 
Jenkins, J. 76, 102. 
M. A. 223. W. 
337, 339 
Jenkinson, Capt.H. 
527 


Jenner, C. J. 105 
Jennings, J. K.655. 
Miss S. 334. P. 
Ven. 221 
Jephson, Major 74 
Jeremie, J. A. 311 
Jerrard, C. 552 
Jervis, MajorH.428. 
Sir J. 655 
Jervois, Capt. W. 
F. D: 657 
Jervoise, Mrs.S. C. 
202 
Jetter, J. A. 527 
Jodrell, S, 310 
Johns, T. 227 
Johnson, B. 226. 
E. 530. F. 428. 
v. A. 8320. H. 
656. J.552. J. 
F.310. M.A. 203. 
T.F.309. W. 550. 
Johnstone, A. 76. 
A. L. 455. 


Jolfs, C. L. 658 
Jones, A. 109, 204. 
B. S. 448. C. 
204, 428. E. 310. 
E. F. 312. “E.T. 
428. G.556. H. 
W. 104. J. 74, 
204, 528, 549. J. 
G. 203. M. 310. 
Major H.R. 655. 
Mrs. 230. Mrs. 
1.656. Mrs. R. 
D. 74. P. 655. 
R. 201, 678. S. 
310. W. H. 74. 
Jordan, Capt. J.333. 
J. 309. W. 
R. H. 529 
Jordon, Mrs. 227 
Joyce, J. G. 527 
Joyner, H. 226 
Judd, W. P. 106 
Kay, E. 658 
Keating, Lady, 450 
Keay, C. 449 
Keen, J. 105 
Keene,F.75. W.103 
Keith, L.C. M. 109 
Kelly, Mr. 341 
Kelsall], E. H. 529 
Kemble, E. B. 447 
Kemp, Mr. 341 
Kempson, C. J. 106 
Kendall, S. 682 
Kennedy, Capt. H. 
A. 203. Capt. W. 
C. 655. E. 75. L. 
334. R. M. 428 
Kenney, Mrs. B. 683 
Kenrick, J. 73. M. 
E. 204 
Kensingson, Miss C. 
229 
Kent, G. D. 103. 
M. A.J. 529. S. 
686 
Kerr, Lt.-Col.A.455 
Kerry, C’tess of 429 
Kershaw, E. 680 
Kett, M. 311 
Key, J. 230 
Keymer, J. 45! 
Kiddell, S. 74 
Killett, Mrs. M. 555 
Killick, L. M. 337 
Kilvert, E. 310 
Kineaid, J. 73 
King, A. 226, 452. 
J. 230, 447. Lady 
C. 656. P. 226. 
R.530. W. 655 


W. B. 558 
Kingdon, G. T. 201. 

M. A, 225. S.529 
Kinglake, Mrs. 337 














— 











Kingsford, S, 102 
Kingson, C. 107. 
G. D. 107 
Kinstry, A. 530 
Kirby, J. L. 332 
Kirk, T, 448 
Kirkby, M. 551 
Kirkman, P. 658 
Kirkpatrick, F,201 
Kirwan, E.F.C, 529 
Kitchen, Lt. H. 684 
Kitson, Capt. 430. 
M. E. 430 
Kittoe, E, 450 
Knight, J. 343. Lt. 
W. 552. M. B. 
74. Mrs. E. 202. 
S. 658. W. 656. 
Knipe, J. A. 224 
Knowles, E, 335. 
E. H. 311 
Knox, H. C. 527. 
Mrs. M. 336 
Koetteritz, Col. J. 
de 202 
Kortright, W.A.553 
Kuper, Mrs. A. L, 
202 
Kyan, J. H. 343 
Kyle, R. W. 679 
Kynnersley, C. 529 
Labalmondiére, 
Capt. D.W.P.528 
Lacey, A. 204 
Lacon, Lady 656 
Laffer, N. 450 
Laidlaw, J. 557 
Laing, M. 553 
Lainson, J. 552 
Laishley, A. 684 
Lake, W. 108 
Lalor, J. F. 340 
Lambert,J.222,556. 
Lt. W. L. 310 
Lancashire, J. 225 
Landon, J. 548 
Lane, E. 528. E, 
M. 430 
Lang, A. L. C. 431 
Langford, J. 556 
Langham,dow.Lady 
227. Mrs. 311 
Langley, L. 75. T. 
B. 429 
Langston, A. 682 
Lansdowne, Marq. 
of 74 
Lascelles, H. 310 
Latham, J. 230. O. 
333 


La Touche, Lady C. 
108. Lt.-Col. R. 
222 

Lattey, F. J. 74 
Vou. XXXII, 
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Lauder, Dr. W. P. 
552. G. 452, 529 
Laurie, G. 530 
Law, J. 309 
Lawless, J. 73 
Lawrence, C. 660. 
J.222. Lt.-Col. 
658. Mrs. 230, 
682. W. B. 528 
Lawson, T. 110 
Lawton, J. E. 451. 
S. 333 
Lay, S. 204 
Layard, Mrs. 108 
Leake, G. 343 
Lear, F. 431, 527 
Leatham, F, M. 657 
Leatherdale, J. 527 
Le Bas, F, 658 
Le Ber, A. and fa- 
mily 684 
Le Blanc, A. 687 
LeBreton,W.C, 201 
Lebrun, Mad. 342 
Lechmere, Mrs. G. 
S. 202 
Lecke, Mrs. R. M. 
202 
Lee, A. 338. E. J. 
75. G. 431. H. 
E. 451. J. 312. 
J. A. 334. Mrs. 
S. 106. T.682 
Leeke, R. M. 309 
Leeson, J. 679 
Le Fanu, W. J. 656 
Le Grand, G. 550 
Legrew, A. 311 
Leigh, M. 335. S. 
655. W. 107 
Leir, H. 553 
Leman, I. C. 451 
Le Mesurier, A. L. 
V. 203 
Lempriére, M. M. 
203 
Lennox, Lady C.G. 


75 

Leslie,J.547. Lady 
M. 229. Mrs.656. 
W. A. 657 

L’Estrange, L. A. 
224 

Le Sueur, J. J. 527 

Lethbridge, S. A. 
658 

Lett, E. 657 

Lewin, A. 684. Lt. 
M. W. 340 

Lewis, A. J. 309. A. 
M. F. 449. C,J. 
554. D. 204,527. 
D. P. 527. F.550. 
G. C. 73. J. 223, 


657, 686. L. 449. 
Major C. 309. 
Mrs. A. 554 
Lewisham, Vise’tess 
311 
Ley, A. 225. G.335 
Leyburn, S. 106 
Liddel, Lt. 341 
Light, M. 109 
Lightbourne,M.430 
Lillistone, E. 109 
Limbery, Miss E, P. 
224 
Lincoln, S. 447 
Lindsay, C. A, 203. 
C, F. 76, E. 530. 
H. 428. H. jun. 
527. Lady S. 74 
Linford, E. 658 
Ling, Mr. J. 224 
Lingen,R.R.W.201. 
S. 454 
Linnington, S. 227 
Linton, W. 556 
Linzee, R. G. 75 
Liptrap, E. 453 
Little,A.449, Capt. 
A. 527. E..297 
Littleton, Lady M. 
311 
Livermore, M. W. 
338 
Llewellyn, Mrs. W. 


4 

‘ 

Lloyd, A. L. D. 204. 
D. 554. E. 547. 
J. 110. L. R. 76. 
M.E. 528. T.558. 
T. D. 309. W. 
527, 528 

Lock, Miss 7 

Locke, F. I. 530. S. 
221 

Lockhart, Mrs. A. 
E. 429. W.E.558 

Lockyear, W. N. L. 


73 
Loddiges, W. 223 
Loewenfels, Baron 
de 529 
Loft, J. H. C. 559 
Loftus, Lady A. 74 
Lomax,F.C.de R.74 
Long, C. C. G. 204. 
E. H. 684. Mr. 
P, 222. W.B.658 
Longcroft, C. 202 
Longden, Major H. 
E, 527 
Longlands, D. 104 
Lonsdale, C.D. 224. 
G. B. 681. M. 
553. R. T. 552 
Lord,J.551. M.451 
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Louth, Lady 528 
Lovell, B. 680. C. 
430. E. 685. E. 
A. 311 
Lovesy, R. 449 
Lowcock, G, 223 
Lowder, J. 220 
Lowe, J. B. 428. 
Mrs. 451. R.450. 
W. 223 
Lowenfeld, G. 655 
Lowndes, C. 74,429. 
Mr.555. W.S.309 
Lowrie, M. 451 
Lowry, T. H. 657 
Lowther,Mrs.B.429 
Loxdale, D. 452 
Luby, E. 310 
Lueas, E. 336. M. 
204. Mrs. W.O. 
223. R. 226. W. 
447 
Ludlow, H.G,G.309 
Lukin, M. 480. ‘R. 
342 
Lumley, Major F. 
D. 73 
Lundy, A. 339 
Lusbington,L.F.M. 
202. M. 656. T. 
D. 656 
Lyde,S.656. T.430 
Lyell,C.552. F.557 
Lynch, Mrs. E. P. 
3il 
Lynde, C. C. 222 
Lyndhurst, Lord S. 
E. dau. of 312 
Lyne, E, 105, 682 
Lyon, A. Lady 336. 
. L. P.S. 430. M. 
F. H. 203 
Lyons, Capt. Sir E. 
201. W.110 
Macadam, Mrs..454 
M‘Alister, Capt. C. 
S. 527 
Macaulay, Rt. Hon. 
T. B. 429 
M‘Call, W. 655 
M‘Caul, A. 310 
M‘Chiery, M. 655 
M‘Clelland, G, 547 
M‘Clintock, Lt. F. 
L. 428. M.A. 342 
M‘Clure, R. J. Le 
M. 73 
M‘Crea, M, J. 530 
M‘Dermott, J. J. 


657 
Macdonald, E. O. 
L. 559 
MacDonnell, 8. 447 
M‘Douall, W. 221 
4Y 





| 
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Macdougall, C. 341. 
Comm, 527 
M‘Ephor Shera, H. 
530 
Macfarlan, Dr. 110 
M'‘Garel, C. 655 
MacGeorge, Major 
W. 312 
MacGillicuddy, 76 
Mac Henry,J.A.657 
Mackarness, H. S. 
656 
Mackay, L. E. 110 
Mackenzie, J. H. 
554. M. 448,681. 
S. 224 
Mackereth, M. 230 
Mackie, J. 310 
Mackinlay, H. 447 
Mackintosh, J. S. 
657. Mrs. 528 
Mackirdy, Capt. D. 
E. 309 


M‘Knight, T. 341 
Mackreth, E.W.551 
M‘Lachblin, D. 231 
M‘Laren, Mrs. A. 
454 
M‘Lean, C. 342. 
R. 106. S. 430 
M‘Leay, B. 204 
M‘Morris, S. 681 
M'‘Nair, T. 455 
M‘Niege, W. 681 
Macpherson, A. A. 
B. 529. E, 202 
Macready, C.L. 453 
Macullum, J. 546 
Maddison, A. H. 
530. E. M.451. 
R. T. 428 
Maddock,H.W. 429 
Madley, Mrs.S. 228 
Mabon, Mrs. P. 202 
Maitland, 'T’. 309 
Major,Mrs.J.R. 202 
Malcolm,Capt.G.73 
Malcoln, J. 431 
Maling, Major C. S. 
202 


Mallam, T. 556 
Mallett, F. 555 
Mallord, P. 553 
Malloril, W. J. 452 
Malone, R. 73, 203 
Maltzan, C’tess de 
343 
Malyn, J. 550 
Manico, E. S. 76 
Mann, K. 430 
Manners, Lord J. 
310. Lt.-Col. R. 
336 
Manning, R. P. 227 


Manningford,E.686 
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Mansell, W. 448 
Mares, J. 684 
Margetts, F, 312, 
430 
Marillier, E.L.M. 75 
Marlborough, C. A. 
Duchess of 681 
Marret, M. 334 
Marrett,H.R.D.431 
Marriott, A. 452. B. 
229. C.428.H.106 
Marsden, T. 102 
Marsh, A. C, 297. 
J. 222 
Marshall, C. 310, 
428. Capt.Sir J. 
527. F.A.S.528. 
J.H. 657. T.S. 
553 
Marsham,T.J.G.428 
Martin, E. 109, 335, 
682. H. 686. J. 
106,684. Mrs. J. 
656. 8.655. T. 
448. W.310, 549. 
W. A. 558 
Martindale,C.F.430 
Martineau, J. 309 
Martyn, J. 655 
Martyr, Mrs. W. L. 
202 
Marychurch, H. W. 
428 
Massie, W. H. 655 
Master, H. 109 
Masterman, T. 73 
Masters, G. 73 
Matheson, D. 203 
Matthias, Comm.T. 
309 
Matveieff, G. 223 
Maude, Hon. Mrs. 
202, 656 
Maul, J.C. 203. R. 
C, 201 
Maurice, H, S. 226 
Maxwell, M. H. 310 
May, H. T. 655. L. 
A. T. 338 
Mayer, E. 658 
Mayne, H. O. 528 
Mayo, Earl of 73 
Meacham, T. 102 
Mead, T. W. 103 
Meade, W.T. P, 428 
Medley, G. R. 73. 
M. A. 529° 
Medlicott, S. 684 
Meiklebam, Dr. D. 
S. 342 
Melhuish, T. A. 332, 
W.W. 75 
Meller, T. W. 552 
Mellersh, J. 229 
Mellor, C. 108 


Melvill, H. 73 
Menzies, Lady 429 
Mercer, Major-Gen. 
D.309. T. W.73 
Meredyth, R. G, 431 
Merewether,Mrs.H. 
A.74 
Meriton, Mrs.G.W. 
680 
Merrick, T. 109 
Merry, J. R. 230 
Messing, H. 686 
Messiter, Lt.-Col.J. 
203 
Metcalfe, S. 225 
Methuen, Hon. 
M. 204 
Mew, J. 683 
Meyrick, E. 75 
Michell, A. 553. E. 
D. 529 
Micklethwaite, D. 
454 
Middleton,J.G.309. 
R. 230 
Mildmay, P. H, St. 
J. 203 
Miles, J, 684. T. 
G. 222. W.73 
Miller, Father 342. 
G. 447. G.C.73. 
H. 109, 229. M. 
430, 553. Major 
T.527,655. T.451 
Milles, M. E. H. 682 
Millett, G. 679 
Millington,Mrs.109 
Mills, B. S. T. 430. 
F. V. 204, Lt.- 
Col. 341. V. 554 
Milman, Lt.-Col.E. 
C. W. M. 73 
Milne, Mrs. 333 
Milner, G. S. 8. 530 
Milnes, C. 547 
Milton, H. 333 
Minty, J. 223 
Mitchell, C. C, 226. 
M. D. 431 
Moffat, C. W. 340 
Mogg, H. H. 446. 
Mrs. W. R. 202 
Moir, J. 73 
Molesworth, Capt. 
A. 334, P.W.310 
Monckton, J. E. 204 
Moncreiff, J. 309 
Moncreiffe, Lady 76 
Money, J. 528 
Monro, P. 430 
Montagu, A. 201 
Montgomerie, E. C. 
656. G.S.M.446 
Montgomery, Lady 
311 


Monti, Baron A. P. 
530 


Moody, J. 528 

Moore, A. N. 203. 
E. 451. J.J. 334. 
J.S.527. Lady 
H.A.203. Major 
J. A. 655. Miss 
C. 450. R. 681. 
8. 311. T. 528. 
W. G. 549 

Moorsom,Comm.W. 
310 

Moran, M. M. 312 

Mordan, E, J. 229 


J. Moreland,J.309,556 


Moresby, Capt.F.73 
Morgan, F. C. 680. 
H. L. 75. Mrs. 
106. R.G,. 204, 
Sir C. M. R. 309 
Morice, E. 657 
Morison, Capt. R. 
334. J. 431 
Morley, G. 332 
Morrell, C. 222 
Morris, C. 108 
Morrison, P. 309 
Mortimer, C. 556. 
H.W. 685 
Morton,I.451. M. 
C. 679 
Moseley, Col. G. W. 
343. W. 686 
Mosse, S. T. 428 
Mottey,Mons.V.530 
Moubray, Lt. A. R. 
558 
Mould, J. 430 
Moulds, J. M. A. 
429 
Mountain, J. H. B. 
658 
Mounteney,de, Miss 
F. 334 
Mountford, J. 682 
Moyle, A. E. 75 
Mudie, A. 342 
Mules, E. 335 
Mulgrave, C’tess of 
311 
Mullen, Lt.E.C. 683 
Muilings, M.A. 431 
Mulloy, C. 558 
Mundy, Vice-Adm. 
Sir G. 201 
Munn, E. 336 
Munro, C. H. 311 
Muriel, J. 223 
Murray, Capt. S. H. 
655. C. E. 657. 
C. J. 105, Dr. 
J,C.455. E.658. 
F.C. 451. Hon. 
C. 74,529. Hon. 























Mrs. S, 429. M. 
A. 227 
Musgrave,W. P.310 
Mushet, W. 108 
Muss, E. 223 
Myers, W. 685 
Nairne, C. 681 
Nance, A. 684 
Napier, F. R. B. 340. 
Hon. Mrs. C. 311. 
Lt.-Col. G. T. C. 
655. R.J.M. 658 
Nash, A. 431. M. 
341 
Nasmyth, J. 430 
Nason, G, 553 
Naylor, F. 657 
Neal, B. 685 
Neale, E. 446. J. 
228. Mrs. J.M. 
429 
Neame, C. 203. G. 
554. Mrs. T.227 
Needham, C. 556 
Neil, R. 680 
Nelson, M. 224. T. 
S. 76 
Nesbitt, L. 311 
Nethersole, J. 451 
Nettleship, S. 680 
Neumann, de, H.J. 
550 
Nevill, C. A. 430. 
Vise’tess, 202 


Neville, E. 550. 
Lady D. 74. W. F. 
428 


Newall, W. 555 
Newbery, H. 337 
Newbold, A, G, 430 
Newcomb, J. 76. 
Miss M. A, 222 
Newell, T. B. 549 
Newenham, E. H. 
203. R. O’C. 111 
Newling, S. 109 
Newman, C. 683. 
F. C. 553 
Newton, A. 107 
Nicholas, Miss C. 
557 
Nicholl, A, E. 685. 
E. 451 
Nicholls, S. 337 
Nichols, C. 658 
Nicholson, J. 225. 
P. C. 73 
Nickisson,G.W.554 
Nickolls, M. 226 
Nicolas,Capt.T.310 
Nicoll, M. A. 295 
Nicolls, F.H.G. 430 
Nind, E. 337 
Noad, H. 334 
Noel, Hon.W.M.309 
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Nooth, Mrs. E. 229 
Norman, J. O. 76 
Norreys, Lady, 656 
Norrish, E, 225 
Norsworthy, L. 657 
North, H.312. Lady 
L. 447. W. 105 
Northcote, H. S. 
449.Mrs.S.H.202 
Nouaille, P. 559 
Novelli,A.336. Mrs. 
336 
Noyes, C, 228 
Oakes, C. S. 337. 
Lt. R. C. 340. 
Mrs. 75 
Oakley, L. 203 
Obbard, A. E. 203 
O’Brien, C. 336, J. 
552, J.T. 556 
O’Connell, M. 558 
Oddie, E. 529 
O’ Dowd, J. 73 
O'Farrell, A. R. E. 
657 
Offley, Hon. E. C. 
447 
Ogden, B. 683 
Ogilby, M. D. 558 
Ogle, J. F.549. W. 
R. 529 
Okey, T. 447 
Oliphant, W. H. 74 
Oliveira, A. 529 
Oliver, J. 203 
Olivier, H. A. 430 
Olliver, A. E. 529 
Olphert, R. 222 
O’Malley, C. 339 
Ommanney, Capt. 
E, 428 
O'Neill, J. M. 201 
Onslow,A.A.310.C. 
310.Ven.R. F.102 
Oppenheim, H. 337 
Ord, M. 553 
Orde, E.J.75. J. 
332 
Oridge, L.. 448 
Ormandy, T. 310 
Orme, E. A. 341 
Ormerod,Ven. T. J. 
73 
Orr, J. 312 
Orridge, J. T. 682 
Orton, E. 107 
Osborn, E, 108,310. 
J.8.312, Lt.S. 
428 
Oswald, R. 680 
Otter, Comm. H.C, 
655. W. 528 
Ottey, J. 105. Lt.- 
Col. 76. S.76 
Ottley, Lady, 105 


Otway, L. C. 655 
QOuens, H. S. 312 
Ould, F. 549 
Ouseley, Lady, 342 
Outhwaite, Miss, 
230 
Ovens, T. 430 
Owen, D. 220. H. 
5456. H.D. 201. 
L. A. 430. Prof. 
R. 73. R.310,679 
Owlett, A. 105 
Oxenford, H. 224 
Oxenham,A.A, 204. 
C. H.106. J.M. 
683. N. 201 
Oxley, E. 225 
Pace, C. 229 
Paddon, E. H. 554 
Pagan, S. 312 
Page, G. 530. Lt. 
H. M. R. 553. 
Mrs. W. 554. S. 
336. S.M. 74 
Pain, J. 682 
Paley, J. 220 
Paik, Mrs. L. 74 
Palmer, A. M. 551. 
C. E. 686. C. H. 
431. E. 528. F. 
N. 228. J. 553. 
Lady, 311. Lady 
L. 528. S. 448. 
W. 106. W.L.340 
Panton,J.C.A. 530. 
M. A. 529 
Pardoe, E. 76. G. 
431, 448. Major 
T. 108 
Parke, G. B. 333 
Parker, A. 658. A. 
B. 228. Lady A. 
685. Capt. R. T. 
530. E.M. 558. 
F. L. 657. I. C. 
311. J. 309. M. 
74. M. A. 529. 
S. W. 108. W. 
226 
Parkes, M. 453 
Parkinson,A.D. 201 
Parminter, Miss 225 
Parnther, Mrs. J. 
550. M. S. 447 
Parr, F. 530. H. 201 
Parrin, A. B. 446 
Parrott, T. M. 204 
Parry, A. L. 203, 
H. 453. H.S. P. 
110. T. G. 309 
Parsons, H. 527. 
Hon. Mrs. 656. 
Lt. J. S. 310. M. 
F. 76. Miss A, 
334, R. 337 


711 
Passenger, Mrs. 108 
Passley, R. B. F.680 
Passow, J. C. de547 
Pate, M. 430 
Pattle, E. H. 430. 
L. 430 
Patton, M. W. 203 
Paul, Miss 459 
Paull, W. 655 
Paxton, MajorJ.W. 
L. 309. W. A. 
201, W.G. 681 
Payne, F. 229. H. 
M.75. Lt.J. H. 
231. Mrs. G. A. 
202. Sir C. 220. 
W. R. 452 
Peache, A. 529 
Peacock, J. H. 108 
Peacocke, W. 76 
Pearce, R. 547. 5S. 
332 
Pearce-Serocold, E. 
S. 103 
Pearse, G. 553. P. 
J. T.550 
Pearson, Ens. G. B. 
558. F. B. 529. 
G. C, E. 430. H. 
310. Hon. Lady 
202. Lt.H.B.111 
Pease, T. 657 
Pedley, C. 312 
Peel, E. 204. M. 
294, 453 
Pell, M. B. 429 
Pelly, J. H. 227 
Pemberton, F. C. J. 
342 
Penfold, A. M. 226. 
W. 429 
Penny, H. 679 
Penrose, W. 226 
Pepys,Mrs.P.H. 311 
Perceval, F. S. 685. 
Major J. M. 527. 
M. C, 336 
Percival, C. 311. 
W. 109 
Perfect, M. A. 657 
Perkin, W. T. 228 
Perkins, J.549,678, 
J. G. 555. M. 
683. R. 453 
Perman, S. 686 
Perowne, E. H.528 
Perring, P. 105 
Perry, B. 552. C. 
73 
Petley, J. 76. J. 
E. 203. Mrs. C. 
R. C. 429 
Petre, Hon. Mrs. 
528 
Pettman,Mrs.A.68) 








712 
Peyton, Lady F. B. 
106 


Phelps, E. S. 310. 
H.D.655. J. 447. 
S. E. 226 

Philips, A. M. 555, 
F. 682. M. 558 

Phillimore, Hon. S. 
H. 338 

Phillips, E.658.F.76, 
F.A. 341. G. 332. 
J. B. 527. M.A. 
337. Mrs. J. S. 

. Ww. 


Phipps, H. B. 311 
Pigot, Lt.-Gen. R. 
73. Sir R. 431 
Pigott, G. 230. G. 

G. G. F, 527 
Pilgrim, E. T. 107 
Pilkington, C. 655. 

H.E.686.R.3.528 
Pinch, J. 229 
Pinniger, M. 431 
Pipon, G.T. W. 340 
Pittendreigh, S. J. 

333 
Pixell, F. 337 
Place, T. D. 230 
Platt, G. E. 682. S. 

681 
Playfair, Prof.L.655 
Playne, W. 554 
Plesse, C. A. J. 428 
Plumer, M. A. 656 
Plunket,Hon.R.655 
Plunkett, A. M.333 
Plymouth, Rt.Hon. 

A. C’tess of 354 
Pocklington, J. 334 
Pocock, E. F. 75. 

I. J. 1.658 
Pococke, W. 228 
Podmore, S. 557 
Polhill, F. M. 658 
Pollard, G. 556 
Pomeroy, E. A. M. 

658 
Ponsford, G. 107. 

H. 452. L. 450 
Ponsonby, Hon. 

Mrs, S. 429. Hon. 

W. 430. Hon. W. 

W. B. 429 
Pontifex, W. 75 
Poole, E. 76. F. 338. 

L. S. R. 683. W. 

J. 201 
Pooler, J. 687 
Pope, M. H. Y. 658 
Purter, G. 527 
Portlock, Lt.-Col. J. 

E, 204 
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Potemkin, J. A. 342 

Pott, S. 448 

Potter, J. 224. T.S. 
108 

Potts, L. H. 550. 
T. H. 658 

Poulett, Mrs. W. H. 
202 

Powell, I. 448, Lt. 
C. C. 451. M. 75, 
202 

Power, A. 103. A. 
B. 429. E.R. 204. 
M. F. 223 

Powis, E. 447. M. 
684 

Pownall, A. F. 530 

Poynder, L. 430 

Pratt, E. R. 309. J. 
528. Mrs. J. 656. 
Ven. J. H. 656 

Prattent, J. C. 546 

Prescott, G, A. 656. 
S. 684 

Press, E. 228 

Preston, E. 451. J. 
339. Lady202. S. 
E, 658. W.R. 76 

Prettyjohn, W. L. 
553 

Pretyman, G. 549 

Prevost, H. 554 

Price, A. L. P. 202. 
C.H.431. C.S. 


G. 547 
Prichard, C. E. 527 
Prideaux, C.G, 222. 
E. 225 
Pridmore,E. M.310 
Princep, W. 110 
Prinsep, Mrs. 448, 
T. L. 225 
Pritchard,C, P. 203. 
E. 333. R. 548 
Pritchett, W. H.311 
Protheroe, D. J.109 
Prout, A. 529 
Prowett, Mrs. 685 
Pruen, H. 657 
Pryce, D. T. 204. 
J. 75, 656 
Pryor, T. M. 685 
Pugh, J. W. 310 
Puleston,dow. Lady 
228 
Pulford, R. 550 
Pullen, Lt. W. J. 
S. 310. M. 223. 
S. 223 
Pulling, J. 656 
Purchas, G. E, 310 
Purches, G. C. 310 
Purdon, G. R, 554. 
W.73 


Purvis, A. L. 353 
Purves, Miss M. H. 
225 
Pusey, M. 204 
Pyke, L. 230 
Pym, E. M. 76 
Pynn, Lady 226 
Quantrille, C. 450 
Quin, Lt. H. 454 
Raby, C. 104 
Raikes, Capt. W. 
R. 530 
Raincock, W.W.105 
Rainier, H. 336 
Rammell, A. J. 108 
Ramsay, M. 658 
Ramsbotham, E. 
109 
Ramsden, E. 680. 
M. 553 
Ramus, R. H. 529 
Randall, A. 76. J. 
M. 527. R. W. 
76. W.75 
Randolph, C. 74. 
Lt.-Col. W. 204 
Rankin, R. 680 
Rankine, D. 550. 
G. 450 
Raper, Major-Gen. 
F. V. 306. : W. 
A. 108 
Rashleigh, C. G.73. 
G. C. 597. - R. 
W. 225 
Ratcliffe, M. 448 
Raven, J. 530. 
M. 204 
Rawdon, Hon. Mrs. 
333 
Rawlins, E. M.556. 
G. 338 
Rawlinson, Hon. 
Mrs. C. 429 
Rawson, R. W. 656 


T. 


Rawstorne, W. E, 


656 
Ray, G. H. 529. S. 
686 


Rayment, J. 226 

Raynes, W. 73 

Raynsford, C. 684 

Read, H. 683. L. 
M. B. 75 

Reader, Capt. W. 
203 

Readshaw, E. 454 

Rede, M. S. B. 204 

Redford, F. 428 

Redhead, E. 657 

Redmayne, W. T. 
222 

Rees, D. 528 

Reid, C. G. 431. 
Lt.-Col. W. 309 


Reierson, C. 223 
Relton, H. R. 450 
Remington, L. 202. 
T. 429 
Rendall, M. P. 230 
Rendell, H. 553, 
M. P. 108 
Rennalls, Miss E, 
M. 681 
Reynolds, C, 447. 
T. 558 
Rhodes, C. 75 
Ribbans, E.F.T.311 
Rice, Capt.P.J.201. 
F. M. 75 
Rich, Capt. G. F. 
310. Capt. R. E. 
340. M..C. L. 74 
Richards, A. 225. 
A. E, 658. H. 
M.224. J. A.429. 
Mrs.334. W. 309, 
310 
Richardson, A. 230. 
E. 656. T. 657 
Richmond, L. 76. 
W. 312 
Rideal, T. 224 
Rideout, P. R. 547 
Rider, C. E. I, 203. 
Comm. W. B. 104 
Rigby, W. 431 
Ripley, W. H. 102 
Risley, J. H. 657 
Ritchie, D. 657 
Rivers, E. S. 529. 
W.T. 312 
Robbins, W. 428 
Roberson, S. P.527 
Roberts, E. 334. J. 
681, 682. J. B. 
201. J. P.73. W. 
100, 559. W.C., 
555 
Robertson, F. 455. 
8... P. 312. .W: 
P. 430 
Robins, A. 431 
Robinson, Capt. R. 
§.310. C.W.201, 
H. 529, 656. H. 
G. 73. H.M.229. 
J.430. J.T.310. 
Major G. H. 554. 
S. 556. T. 310, 
549,656. W.107, 
340,429.W.T.309 
Robson, R. 452 
Robyn, J. 333 
Robyns, J. W. 203 
Roche, J. 224 
Roe, M. 104 
Roebuck, M. 552 
Rogers, E, C. 225. 
M. 556 

















Rohrs, J. H. 203 

Rolt, S. 334 

Romilly, F. 
Lady G. 74 

Romney, J. 75 

Ronald, A. 530. B. 
R. 530 

Rooke, G. 448. T. 
105 


428. 


Roper, C. F. 656. 
Lady 528. Mrs. 
223 

Roscoe, W. 658 

Rose, H. 201. H. 
L. 927. J. L.76. 
M.A.333. P. 684 

Ross, A. 546. Capt. 
P. W.S. 203. E. 
339. H. L. 528. 
J. 557. Major- 
Gen. Sir P. 430. 
M. G. H.W. 73 

Rosse, C’tess of 429 

Rouse, R. 333 

Row, C. A. 74 

Rowland, J. H. 530 

Rowlatt, J. 225 

Rowles, Lt.-Col. J. 
109 

Rowley, A. C. 428. 
G. D. 76. dow. 
Lady S. E. 686 

Royds, C. 309. 
203, 528 

Rucker, N. 311 

Rudd, M. A, 74 

Rule, Lt. W. 680 

Rumbold, Lady 685 

Rumley, Lt.-Col. R. 
309 

Russell,C. 226, 229. 
C. A. 680. E.G. 
B. 430. H. 312, 
529. J. 431, 529. 
Lord W. 527. M. 
428. Miss E. 556. 
Mrs.G.429. Mr:. 
H. 937. 8. H. 
311 

Rutherford, J. 201 

Rutson, W. 309 

Ruxton, F. W. 529 

Ryan, E. B. 558 

Ryder, C. E. I. 203. 
S.C. D. 528. S. 
L. 555 

Ryle, J. C. 530 

Ryves, A. T. 552 

St. Alban, F. 550 

St. Albyn, L. 309 

St. George, Mrs. C. 
551 


J. 


St. John, E. 549. 
Hon. §. M. 111. 
J. 76 
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Salisbury, March’- 
ness of 656 
Salkeld, T. 309 
Salmonson, F. 342 
Salter, J. 73. W. 
W. 225 
Sampson, T. 430 
Samuda, Mrs, 334 
Samuel, Miss A. 550 
Samuels, M. 108 
Sanders, B. 201, T. 
678 


Sanderson, Hon. 
Mrs. 74 
Sandford, H.W. 228 


Sandys, Mrs. 224 
Saner, S. 228 
Sanford, T. 223 
Sargeant, W.A. 227 
Sargent, J. 528 
Sasse, M. 447 
Saunders, C. E.658. 
M. A. 680 
Sausmarez, H. de 
655 
Savary, Major W. 
T. 658 
Savery, H. O. 681 
Savile, Hon. Mrs. 
429 
Sayce, C. 450 
Saye and Sele, Lord 
74 
Sayers, T. 547 
Saywell, R. 447 
Scale, J. 686 
Scarborough,J.104. 
Rt. Hon. A. M. 
C’tess of 680 
Schllippenbach and 
Skofde, O. Count 
202 
Schoales, J. W. 429 
Scholes, 8. 312 
Schomberg,H.C.452 
Schultz, F. 204 
Scoones, J. 451 
Scott, Lady A. 227. 
Capt. A. 428. C. 
E. 530. Hon. 
Mrs. C. G. 656. 
J. 222. J.S.B. 
558. L. B. 558, 
Lt.-Col. J. 110. 
M. 222. Mrs. J. 
S. D.74. W.R.657 
Scrivenor, A. L. 658 
Scudamore, E. 554, 
W.E. 108 
Seale, Lady 528 
Sealy, C. H. 431 
Seaton, E. J. 312 
Seaward, J.75 
Seccombe, Lt. C. J. 
74 


Sedgwick, J. 528 
Sellar, W. Y. 656 
Sells, A. 431 
Selwin, H. J. 312 
Selwyn, E. 312, 430 
Senior,Mrs.N.J.429 
Serrano, A.W.de74 
Seton, A. 687. A. 
S. 431. Capt. A. 
655 
Sewell, B. 223. H. 
D. 428. M. 551 
Seymour, E. 201, 
338. Lady E.656. 
Lord 527. Rear- 
Adm.SirG. F. 527 
Shadwell, L. H.106. 
Mrs. L. 74 
Sbaen, H. L. 311 
Sharp, A. E. 529. 
Capt. R. P. 428. 
M. 430 
Sharples, A. 428 
Sharwood, S. 224 
Shaw, C. J. 311. 
H.A. 658. J.528 
L. 338 
Sheen, E. 76 
Shelburne, Capt. H. 
Earl of 428 
Sheldon, S. 551 
Shelley, J. 527 
Shepherd, A. 557. 
F. 554. M. 312. 
Sheppard, Capt. W. 
C, 338. E. F.557. 
J. 339. Miss S. 
680.T.228.W.658 
Sherwood,R.C.335. 
R. M. 686 
Shillito, J. 453. 
Mrs. S. 228 
Shipley, S. 547 
Shirley, W. 683 
Shirreff, C. M. 311. 
P. P. 335 
Shore, G. 76 
Short, G. F. 225. 
S. S. 657 
Shuldham,W.A.453 
Shuttleworth, E. 
312. J. P.K.73. 
M. 431. Sir J. 
P. K. 201 
Sicklemore, A. C. 
450 
Siddons, Major H. 
455 


Sikes, T. 201 

Silva, B. 224 

Silver, H. 681 

Simcoe, E. P. 335 

Simmons, T. 686 

Simpkinson, J. N. 
204 
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Simpson,A,W. 429. 
E. 657. K. 222, 
M. 110, 550, 556. 
M.A.686, R.528. 
S. 552 

Singer, A. E. 657. 
J. H. 311 

Sisson, J. S. 201. 
Mrs. 108 

Skene, Mrs. 229 

Skinner, R. 230 

Slack, M. 224 

Sladen, D. B. 74 

Slater, J. J. 685. 
T. 229 

Slatter, G. M. 528. 
W. 103 

Slee, W. F. 550 

Sleeman, E. 202 

Sligo, March’ness 
of 656 

Small, Miss C. 687 

Smallridge, Mrs. T. 
74 

Smart, M. 222 

Smee, 8. 110 

Smelt, A. 340. Ma. 
jor-Gen. W. 527 

Smiht, H. B. B. 529 

Smith, A. 230, 338. 
A. M. 685. A.W. 
W. 204. Capt. J. 
W. 73. Comm. 
T. 109, 655. C. 
W. 341. E. 75, 
109, 228, 554. E. 
A.E. 686. F.201, 
223. H. 74, 448, 
685. H. A. 76. 
J. 225, 230, 334, 
553, 658. J. D. 
680. M. 110,337, 
431,687. Major 
M. W. 428. R. 
C. 527. R.J.529. 
S. 109, 311, 549. 
T. M. 309. U. 
P. 109. V. 655. 
W. 334. W. L. 
D. 340 

Smyth, C. 529. J. 
530. H. E. 447. 
L.F.431. T.C. 
310 

Smythe, H.R. 527. 
I, M. 683 

Smythies, C. 76 

Snell, A. 332. 
H. 309 

Solomon, E. 430 

Somerset, A.E,530. 
Capt. C. H. 655. 
E. L. 657. Mrs. 
P. 74 

Somerville, 


Ww. 


Capt, 
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the Rt. Hon. K. 
Lord 201 
Sooler, J. 338 
Sorsbie, B. 226 
Soulby, M. 680 
Soulsby, M. 680 
Southall, H. 549 
Southcomb, S. 107 
Southey, R. 527 
Sowerby, G. 550 
Spackman, I. A.223 
Sparrow, R. P. 430 
Spearing, W. 684 
Spearman, Capt. J. 
222 
Speke, W. 658 
Spencer, C. 449. 
Comm. Hon. J. 
W. S. 73. E. 556. 
H. 332. Hon. C, 
F. 0. 310. Lt.- 
Col. Hon.G.A.73. 
W. F.312 
Spicer, W. W. 203, 
656 


Spiers, T, C. 449 
Spineto, di E.G. D. 
431 


Spode, J. 309 
Spong, M. B. 431 
Spooner, E. 454 
Spranger, R. 547 
Stabback, T. 546 
Stackhouse, F. M. 
105 
Stafford, W. W. 686 
Stainton, N. 529 
Stair, Mrs. S. 226 
Standish, C.A.C.V. 
203 
Stanhope, E.C. 682. 
M. W. 682 
Stanier, T. 548 
Stanley, Capt. C. E. 
341. C. M. 658 
Stanser, R. B. 227, 
335 
Stanton, C. 228. 
Major 530 
Staples, J. 431 
Stapleton, C.E, 107 
Startin, W. 430 
Staunton, A.M. 684 
Stebbing, T. 658 
Steel, D. F.312. G. 
228. Mrs. T. 110 
Steggall, W. C. 686 
Stent, W. 229 
Stephan, H. 682 
Stephen, J. 334. S. 
201 
Stephens, A. S. 75. 
E. M.309. W.682 
Stephenson,MissM. 
448, R. 309 
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Sterry, B. 106 
Steuart, Lt.C.F.556 
Stevens, J.556,. M. 
228. S.555 
Stevenson, )). 657. 
E. T. 311. M. L. 
450. §S. 105 
Stewart, C. 553. 
Capt. H. 309. D. 
447. E. 658. J. 
310. J. M. 339. 
R. 339. W.H. 530 
Stinton,J.685. Mrs. 
551 
Stisted, Major H.W. 
527 


Stock, J.527. T. O. 
105 


Stockdale, J. 529. 
L. E. 658 
Stokes, T’. 309 
Stonard, S, 228 
Stone, E. 336. H. 
431. J.452. T. 
548. W.109 
Stonor, A. C. 201 
Stopford, Mrs. W. 
311. W. B. 309 
Storer, A. 557 
Stow, W. C, 204 
Stowell, S. 312 
Stracey, Capt. E. J. 
655 


Strachan, A. J. 453 
Strahan,Mrs.W.429 
Straith, Mrs, 227 
Straker, M. 202 
Strange, Comm. J. 
N. 527 
Streeten, H. T. 103 
Stretton, W. W. 312 
Strickland, C. W. 
530. F. 342 
Stringfellow, T. 655 
Strong, P. T. 104 
Struth, Sir W. J.338 
Strutt, Right Hon. 
E. 309. W. T. 547 
Stuart, H.679. T. 
105. T.B.73 
Sturch, W. J. 681 
Sturges, J. 449 
Sturt, C. P. 430 
Style, W. 331 
Suckling, M. A. 76. 
R. W. 73 
Sugden, C. 312 
Sulivan, Lt. N. 76 
Sullivan, Capt. Sir 
C. 310 
Sumner, Mrs. J.M. 
429 
Surtees, J. 342 
Sutcliffe, £. 311. T. 
311 


Sutherland, J. 204. 
« 295 
Sutton, L.A. C,203. 
Major S. I. 339. 
Miss A. 682. Mrs. 
R. 656 
Swail, J. 685 
Swan, R. 312 
Sweetland, J. P. 529 
Swinson, G. 453 
Syddall, H. M. 529 
Syer, B. 102 
Symonds, M. 530 
Symons, Mrs.E.108. 
Mrs. W. J. 429 
Syms, J. 222. M. 
C. 684 
Tabor, Capt.S.J.340 
Tackle, J. 551 
Tait, Dr. A. C. 73 
Talbot, F. E. 431. 
Hon. W. W. C. 
429. M. J. C. 74 
Talfourd, T. N. 309 
Tallmadge, J. 529 
Tancred, Lady 311 
Tanner, M.A. 225. 
Miss J. 110 
Tannock, R. 454 
Tarver, C. F. 658 
Tate, F. 527. W.104 
Tatham, T. 678 
Tattnall, J. B. 455 
Taunton, Mrs. W. 
E. 74 
Taverner, J. 447 
Tawney, J. D. 224 
Taylor, A. 223. A. 
684. E. 554. E, 
S. 658. G. T. 229, 
J.L.75. Lt.-Col, 
W. 108. M. 230, 
Major T. J. 309. 
M. J. 204. P. A. 
554. R. H. 431. 
W. 309. W.T.341 
Tee, R. 76 
Temple, R. 430. W, 
J. 107 
Templeman, T. 340 
Templer, E. 553. H. 
312. W. 559 
Tennant, G. 530. 
Lt.-Col. A. 73. R. 
429 
Tennent, E. 685. R. 
B. 529 
Terry, A. 339. E. 
H. 76 


Tew, E. 201 

Thackeray, R. W. 
204. R. W. 312 

Tharp, A. J. 202 

Thatcher, C.75. F. 
528 


Thellusson, C. S.A. 
657 

Thelwall, Capt.J.B. 
42 


Theobald, G. 657. 
W. 552 
Theodosius, T. 201 
Thomas, A. 76. A. 
H. C, 557. D. P. 
310. G. 447. J. 
224, 658. Miss 
J.107. R. 557 
Thompson, C. 204, 
312, 333. E. 528. 
G. H. 679. H. 
548. J. 224. J. 
431. J. H. 73. 
Lady 528. M. 7 
202. P. 340. W. 
M. 222 
Thomson, A. 76. 
H. A.76. W.S. 
528 
Thorne, M. 550. W. 
557 
Thornhill, B. 204. 
Major W. 76 
Thornton, D. 339. 
J. 204, R. 202. 
S. 332 
Thorogood, E, 448 
Thorold, A. W. 430. 
C.M.451. J.P.337 
Thorp, L. 529 
Thorpe, St.J.W. 76. 
W.73. W.310 
Thresher, W. 450 
Thring, J. W. 529 
Tibbits, P. 453 
Tidy, Major T. H. 
309 
Tighe, H. U. 429 
Tiley, W. G. 75 
Tillard, R. 331 
Tinling, Lt.-Col. W. 
F. 552 
Todd, J. 73, 202 
Tolfrey, E. 222 
Tollemache, J. 431 
Tomkinson, Mrs. 
528 
Tomkyns, J. 221 
Toogood, J. J. 310 
Toomer, H. J. 431 
Toone, W. 104 
Topham, W. 428 
Tottenham, Capt. 
W.H.309. C.H. 
204, P. 223 
Totton, W. J. 331 
Towers, M. 557 
Towgood, S. 74 
Townsend, C, F.74. 
J. H.528. Mrs. 
H. 528. T. 338 























Tracey,A. 203. Mrs. 
683 


Traherne, E. 230 
Trapp, Miss, 687 
Trattle, J. K. 105 
Travers, D. 530. J. 
528,656. J.0.340 
Treacy, Mrs. J. 449 
Treleaven, S. 450 
Trench, F. C, 431. 
F. E, 223 
Trenchard, Mrs. H. 
L. S. D. 311 
Treslove, A. 530 
Trevelyan, SirW. C. 
309 
Trevor, G.74. G.656 
Triebner, H. E. 76 
Trollope, Lady 202 
Trotman, L. 338 
Trotter, J. E. 681 
Troughton, M. 204 
Truefitt, L. 106 
Tuam, Dean of, A. 
dau. of 529 
Tuck, M.J. 312. T. 
556 
Tucker, Miss J.448. 
S.J. 311 
Tuder, Major 230 
Tudor, Mrs, M, 226 
Tufnell, C. D. 226 
Tuite, E, 342 
Tullamore, Lord657 
Tullet, R. 681 
Tupper, Mrs.H. 202 
Turnbull, J. 223 
Turner, A. 454. C. 
528. F. 204, H. 
P.203. J. H. 656. 
M. 555. Major 
W. 229. M. E. 
528. Mrs. E. 226 
Turnor, LadyC.429 
Turquand, W. 105 
Tweed, E. F. 106 
Twigge, I. 449 
Twining, R. 312 
Twiss, A. W. 203 
Twynam, G. 684 
Tyeth, W. S. 335 
Tyler, C. 309. H. 
F. 684. J. 428 
Tyndale, A. B. 311 
Tynte, Mrs. K, 528 
Tyrrell, M. 229. M. 
338 
Tyssen, Lt. J. 527 
Underwood, F.1.223 
Uniacke, M. 73 
Unwin, S. H. 429 
Upton, W. J. 656 
Urmston, Sir J. B. 
110 
Urquhart, G, 343 
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Usborne, A. M. 109 
Usher, J. 201 
Usill, J. 682 
Valpy, G. 73 
Vandercom, I. F. 
551 
Vanhee, E. 528 
Vansittart, Lt.C. A. 
341. Mrs, 202 
Vassall, Miss 226 
Vatcher,Mrs.E. 225 
Vaughan, Dr. 658. 
Lt. J.C. 558. M. 
A.222. M.A. 335. 
S. D. 204. W. 681 
Vavasour, C. 552. 
Hon. Mrs, 202 
Vawser, R. 225 
Veitch, H, 529. W. 
D. 310 
Venables, J. L. W. 
529 
Venn, G. 683 
Venour, W. A. 685 
Verbeyst, M. 342 
Verney, Sir H. 73 
Vernon, Mrs. 687. 
Mr.P. 655. R.655 
Vessey, M. 109 
Vicary, Miss S. 553 
Vincent, G. 547 
Vinter, R, 108 
Vipan, B. 224. D. 
J. 108. J.309 
Visconti, Duke of 
343 
Vivet, F.C. 310 
Von Langen, F. C. 
Baron 555 
Voules, S. A. 529 
Vowler, M. 75 
Wace, T. 453 
Waddilove, R. 557 
Waddington, E. 203 
Mrs. 337 
Wade, J. 454 
Wadmore, J. F.75 
Wailes, H. 557 
Wainman, A. 334. 
Major 682. Mrs. 
528 
Wainwright,M.109. 
E. 338. J.T.N.73 
Mr. 559 
Wake, D. L. 225 
Wakefield, A. 454. 
7.75 
Wakeman, M. 557 
Waldo, E. 657 
Wale, Capt. KR. G. 
204 
Wales, W. 201 
Walford, G, 550 
Walker, C. A. 430. 
E. 73, G.W. 204. 


H.H. 311. 1. 309. 
J. E. 530. Mrs. 
455. R.C.546. R. 
E. 74. §. 546. S. 
A. 76 
Wall, R. 201. T.450. 
Wallace, L. C. 334 
Wallack, Mrs. E. 


448 

Waller, E. 335. H. 
G. 204 

Wallis, Mrs. G. O. 
202 

Waiis, J. 105 

Walmisley, J. R. L. 


309 
Walter, M. L. 530. 
Mrs. J. 202 
Walther, Baron,342 
Walton, W. H. 655 
Ward, A. 450. C. 
449, 551. Capt. J. 
527. E.M.N. 204. 
J.R. 530. M.G, 
203. Mrs.M. 556. 
S.M. 656. W.A. 
657 
Warden, F. 430 
Wardour, E. 554 
Wardrop, C, 448 
Ware, E.M. 658. J. 
M. 431 
Warr, G. W. 429 
Warren, R.A. 529 
Warrick, M. J. 337 
Warriner, E. 338 
Warwick, A. 227. 
Mrs. W. A. 202 
Waterford, R. Lord 
Bp. of, 73 
Waters, A. 108. T. 
J. 550 
Wathen, F. M. 658 
Watkin, J.W.S. 75 
Watkins, C. 429. J. 
G. 309. H. T. 204 
Watson, E. 430. J. 
333. M.A. 658. 
Mrs. 551. Mrs. A. 
S. 333 
Watton, W. 453 
Watts,E. 76. G.203. 
J. G. 338. Mrs. 
W. 429 
Wauchope, A. 76 
Waud, M. 450 
Waudby, E. 337 
Waugh, G. B. 309 
Wawn, J. H. T. 685 
Webb, D. 452. 
556. G. 334. H. 
312. Miss H. 110. 
R. 429 
Webber, C. 548 
Webster, A. R, 656. 


D. 
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B. D. 431. D.5306, 
F.F. 448, G. 550, 
H. 657. J. 337. 
M. 225. R. 450 

Wedge, G. 108. W. 
682 


Weedon, J. 552 
Weichsel, C. 552 
Weightman, R. 429 
Weir, Lt. T. J. 230 
Welby, Miss 105 
Welch, J. W. 309 
Welford, G. 339 
Wellesley, G. F. H. 
203. Lt.-Col. 76 
Welman, H. A. 75 
Welsh, A. M. 333, 
Mrs. 448 
Wemyss, Major. 
Gen. W. 527. and 
March, Rt. Hon, 
M. C’ tess of, 339 
Were, R. A. 76 
West, A.H. 528. F. 
A. 204. J. B. 529 
Western, T. B. 309 
Westmacott,Mrs.R. 
528 
Westminster, Marq. 
of, 428 
Westphal, Lady,528 
Weston, C. 556. J. 
J. W. 341. R. 311 
Wetherall, Col. G, 
A. 527 
Wetherell, T. 333 
Wetton, L. 229 
Whale, T.W. 311 
Whalley, J. 454. L. 
554. M. 554 
Whanneil, M.A.333 
Whately,C. 310. W. 
J. 429 
Whatley, R.M. 682 
Wheelton, M. 74. 
Whelan, O. 337 
Wheldon, T. 335 
Whichborne,G.F.73 
Whishaw, B. 530 
Whitaker, E, 204 
Whitchurch, Miss 
M. 222 
White, C. H. 557. 
Col. H. L. W. 
551. E. 450. F.M. 
658. G.N. 107. H. 
74.3.73.3.P.529. 
Mrs. 333. Mrs. F. 
311. T. 226. T. 
H. 221. W.B. 108 
Whitechurch, W. 
552 
Whitehead, A. 447, 
E.201.F.J.G.312, 
M. 431. T, C. 73 
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’ Whitehurst, T. B. 
429. W. R. 106 
Whitestone, P.B. 75 
Whitgreave,G.T. 74 
Whitlock, A.G. 556 
Whitmore, L.G.312. 

“W. F. 658 
Whittall, Miss, 559 
Whittington,R. 201 
' Whittle, E. D. 312 
Whitworth, J. 201. 
> P. 110 
Whytehead, W. 339 
Wickens, A. 339 
Wickham, A, 453 
‘Widdison, E. 657 
Wightman, J. 656 
Wightwick,J.N.203 
Wiglesworth,T. 680 
Wigney, C. W. 341 
Wilberforce, Mrs. 

W. 656 
Wilbraham, Hon. 
Mrs. E. B. 656 
Wild, W. 552 
Wildbore, C. 201 
Wilder,Capt.G.311. 
J. Mc M. 656 
Wildey, Lt. J. 554 
Wilkie, R. B. 343 
Wilkins, H. 341. T. 
225 
Wilkinson, C. 547. 
E. 529. N. 447. E. 
S. 336. G.P. 204. 
J.B. 529. J.J. 
201. W. 528 
Wilks, M. 684 
Willcock, J. H. 73 
Willcox, J. 527 
Willes, J. S. 655 
Willett, H. R. 309 
Willey, J. 310 
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Williams, Lady, A. 
204. D. 528. D.A. 
310. E. 221. E. 
551. E.A,P. 685. 
E.L. 453. H. 310. 
“J. 429. 547. 683. 
J.K.103. L.G. 76. 
M.529. M.E.682. 
Miss 76. M.L, 76. 
Mrs. T. 230. R. 
102. 202. R. W. 
312. T. 528. W. 
201. B. 528. W. 
W. 528 : 

Williamson,G. 448. 
J. W. 685. M.M. 
76. R. 528 

Willis, J. 107.3. R. 
337. M. 684. Mrs. 
E.C. 106 . 

Willshire, S.M. 530 

Wilmot, P. 75 

Wilson, B. H. 74. 
E.R. H.530. F. 

“311. A.B. 528. H. 
W. 223, J. 335. 
449.455. Lt.-Col. 
B.F.D.73. M.108. 
682. R. 76 

Wiltshire, R. 105 

Winbolt, H. 547 

Winchilsea and Not- 
tingham, Earl ‘of, 
75 

Windham, Mrs. 202 

Windsor, Dean of, 
F. C. dau. of, 204 

Windus, J. I. 107. 
W. E. 75 

Wing, C. S. 453 

Wingrove,M.A. 447 

Winkworth, S. 230 

Winn, P. A. 230 


Winniett,SirW. 201 
Winnington, E. 311 
Winstanley, T. 334 
Winter, G. 551 
Winterton, C’tess, 
528 
Winton, W.H. 312 
Winwood,T. H. 203 
Wise, H. 446 
Wiseman, Comm. 
Sir W. S. 309 
Witts, M. 683 
Wodehouse, A. 528 
Wollaston,C. 0.678. 
F. H. 103, 227 
Wollett, H. 311 
Wolley, C. 657. E. 
333 
Wood, C. 452.C. J. 
680. E. 551. F. 
226. H.446, 657. 
J. 73,226. J. 73, 
226. J.R. 312. 
M. 680. Mrs, S. 
683. R. 448 
Woodbridge, E. H. 
558 
Woodburn,Mrs. 202 
Woodford, E. 309. 
311. W.L. 203 
Woodhouse, J. 312 
Woodley, J. 107 
Woodward, R. 227 
Woolcock, Lt. W. 
310 
Wooley, T. 687 
Wordsworth,M.335 
Wormald, J. 557 
Worship, J. L. 76 
Wortham, E.M. P. 
336. Mrs. 202. 
Worthington, 
555. T. 338 


J. 


Wright, C. 528. D. 
73. E.J.556. J. 
656. J.N.337, Lt.- 
Col..C. 108. M. 
312. Mrs. E. 429. 
R. 548,681. S. 
342. T. 204. W. 
552. W.A. G. 529 

Wrigley, B. 454 

Wroughton, Major 
R. 558 

Wyatt, A. H. 75. C. 
108 R. H. 76. 
SirM.428. W.110 

Wyburd, M. E. 75 

Wyburn, J. 686 

Wylle, M. 341 

Wyllys, Mrs.W.429 

Wynch, S. A. L. 75 

Wyndham, C. 687. 
Capt. W. 428. C, 
H. 428. J. 74 

Wynn, Lady 229 

Wynne, LadyA. 111 

Wynyard,Mrs.H.B. 
J.74 

Yard, T. 429. 

Yates, H. S. 657 

Yeadon, F, E. 74 

Yeates, H. 529 

Yeo, W. A. 309 

Yeoman, H. W. 429 


Young, A. 685. C. 
M. 430. E. 558, 


F.G.203. H.T. 
201. Lt.-Col.312. 
Mrs.C. B. 429. S. 
226,550. W.684 
Younghusband, R. 
R. 203 
Zillwood, A, 451 
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